The  selling  power  that  makes  the  newspaper  after  week  in  larger  orders,  faster  turnover 
the  medium  relied  on  to  open  up  a  market  ar  and  better  support  from  retailers, 

to  bolster  slipping  sales  is  the  same  selling  If  you  can't  put  your  finger  on  brand  adver- 

power  that  can  keep  your  sales  booming  the  tising  results,  why  not  follow  the  methods  used 
year  around.  You  use  this  selling  power  to  best  by  those  who  do?  We  will  be  glad  to  supply 
advantage  in  Chicago  when  you  use  the  Chi-  for  your  study  case  histories  of  the  consumer- 

cago  Tribune  and  base  your  advertising  pro-  franchise  plan  in  action, 

gram  on  a  consumer-franchise  plan  developed  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
to  fit  your  competitive  situation.  work  out  with  you  an  application  of  the  plan 

The  plan  can  help  you,  as  it  is  helping  others,  that  will  iiKrease  your  sales  at  oiKe  and  give 

build  a  strong  brand  position  with  consumers.  you  a  solid  base  for  future  expansion.  Why 

It  is  a  proved  procedure  that  pays  off  week  not  get  in  touch  with  him  now? 


Sl.i£oui0  Wate'licmtirrat. 


Wide-Awake  Sf.  Louis  Reads  fhe  Morning  Globe!" 


EDI 


SO  YOU  WANT 
TO  MEET 
ST.  LOUIS! 


ONE  SURE  WAY 
IS  TO  ORDER  YOUR  AD 
INTO  THE 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT! 


More  people  are  reading 
The  Globe-Democrat  now, 
in  Metropolitan  St.  Louis, 
than  at  any  time  in  our 
102  years  of  publication! 


MR.  R.  P.  KAPP 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
EDISTO  FARMS  DAIRY 


.  .  .  through  ^OCAL  TOUCH’  ADS 
in  the  LOCALLY-EDITED 
COLUMBIA  STATE  MAGAZINE” 


In  buying  magazine  circulation,  you  can  pick  a  few  national  magazines 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Or  you  can  buy  it  at  the  Local  Level — the  way 
Edisto  Farms  Dairy  does — and  cash  in  where  sales  are  made.  Says 
Mr.  R.  P.  Kapp,  General  Manager  of  this  dairy  firm:  “Since  1949  we 
have  advertised  regularly  in  the  Locally-Edited  Columbia  State  Mag¬ 
azine,  with  highly  productive  results.  The  advantage  of  local  editing, 
mass  circulation  coverage,  and  fine  gravure  reproduction — ail  give 
our  ads  real  selling  impact.” 

Do  you  wonder  why  many  national  advertisers  are  switching  to  Mag¬ 
azine  Advertising  at  the  Local  Level?  For  example,  check  the  leading 
national  magazine’s  coverage  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Percentage-wise,  only 
15%.  But  with  the  Columbia  State  Magazine  your  ads  reach  81% 
of  this  Southern  market! 


“CONSISTENT  ADS  like  these 
showing  Columbia  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  Locally-Edited 
Columbia  State  Magazine, 
are  highly  productive,”  says 
Mr.  Kapp.  “We  rank  the 
State  Magazine  as  our  top 
advertising  medium.” 


•  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact 

•  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 

•  Complete  flexibility 


^®Ve«TlSING 
at  the 
level  i 


For  more  information  about  these  12 
weekly  newspoper  gravure  magazines, 
contact  one  of  the  following  represent¬ 
atives:  The  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  t 
Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  t  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly-Smith  Ca.,  Moloney,  Regon  I 
Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Mata  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
Scolaro,  Meeker  B  Scott,  Inc.,  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION  •  COLUMBIA  STATE 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,189,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Kie  SYRACUSE  'Hecv^fedfee'ui 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Study  th® 

markets, 

II  see  the  Power  of 
in  Action 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Hub  of  the  Great  Empire  State 

CROSSROADS  OF  THE  EAST— 


where  the  New  THRUWAY 
(New  York— Buffalo)  meets  ^ 
ROUTE  1 1  (Canada— New  Orleans) 

Syracuse  is  the  natural  geographic  hub  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  state  .  .  .  the  seething  center  of  a 
vast  network  of  highway,  skyway,  rail,  and  water 
transportation  and  distribution  facilities  .  .  .  serving 
a  vast  region  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  farmers, 
retailers,  and  consumers  ...  a  great  test  market  .  .  . 
a  greatest  market,  U.  S.  A. 

COMPLETE  Market  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST 

Traffic  is  as  vital  to  media  as  it  is  to  sales,  and  in 
Central  New  York  more  and  more  advertisers  choose 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  .  .  .  because  Syracuse 
Newspapers  circulation  (the  greatest  ever)  offers  the 
most  complete  coverage  of  the  market  ...  the  great¬ 
est  traffic. 

Newhouse  Newspapers 
SERVE  and  SELLI 

A.P. ;  U.P. :  INS. ;  Bureau  of  Advertising  A.N.P.A. 
A.B.C. ;  A.S.N.E. ;  N.A,E.A. ;  Wirephoto,  Medi 
Records. 


AUMKMESS 

»L0CAL1 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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Our  f^eaders  .So 


T 


Army  News  Center 

To  the  Editor: 


The  Army  Home  Town  News 
Center  conference  in  Kansas 
City  Oct.  5  and  6  planned  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  home  town  efforts 
of  the  following:  the  six  Conti¬ 
nental  Armies,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Information,  Army 
Field  Forces,  Army  Information 
School,  and  the  Military  District 
of  Washington.  Plans  were  also 
discussed  for  the  phase-in  of  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Con¬ 
tinental  Armies  into  our  opera¬ 
tion.  All  Army  units  will  be 
using  our  service  by  Dec.  15. 

The  Army  Home  Town  News 
Center,  the  only  unit  of  its  kind 
in  the  Army,  processes  news  re¬ 
leases,  photographs,  and  tape 
recordings  to  news  media 
throughout  the  United  States. 
The  News  Center  receives  its 
information  from  public  infor¬ 
mation  officers  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Center  has  mailed  over 
1,500,000  editorial  and  77,000 
pictorial  releases,  and  7,500  tape 
recordings  in  1954.  The  Center 
has  been  in  operation  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1951. 

Thomas  J.  Cunningham  Jr. 

Major,  Armor 
Commanding 
Kansas  City  24,  Mo. 


Save  Our  Child! 


Got  *23  Report? 

To  THE  Editor:  The  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  needs  Vol¬ 
ume  I,  Problems  of  Journalism, 
Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(1923)  to  complete  its  file.  It 
is  the  only  volume  missing. 

The  1924  Proceedings  state 
that  467  copies  of  Volume  I 
were  printed,  but  to  date  I  have 
been  unable  to  locate  a  copy 
which  can  be  begged,  borrow^, 
or  bought.  The  ASNE  office 
has  only  one  copy. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear 
from  any  one  having  this  vol¬ 
ume  who  is  willing  to  sell  it  or 
donate  it  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library. 

Norval  Neil  Luxon 


Dean,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


But  They  Scratch 


To  THE  Editor:  Roy  A.  Cop- 
perud’s  “Pronouns  Won’t  Bite," 
(Oct.  16)  reminded  me  of  story 
Bob  Andrews,  then  city  editor 
of  Minneapolis  Journal,  told 
{Continued  on  page  30) 


To  THE  Editor:  A  nation¬ 
wide  “March’’  for  Muscular 
Dystrophy  will  be  staged  by  fire 
fighters,  fire  chiefs  and  volun¬ 
teer  firemen  during  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  season. 

On  their  own  time  and  with¬ 
out  compensation,  these  men 
will  call  on  homes  to  collect 
public  contributions  for  re¬ 
search  to  fight  this  tragic  dis¬ 
ease  from  which  more  than 
200,000  Americans,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  children,  are  crip¬ 
pled  and  dying. 

We  urgently  need  the  help  of 
newspapers  in  order  to  achieve 
the  fullest  success  in  our  ef¬ 
forts.  We  will  be  creating  news 
through  parades,  rallies  and 
other  means  of  focusing  public 
attention  on  our  role  in  this 


eSliort  Oaki 


Headlines: 


Shapely  Brunette  Locked  Up 
In  Case  Of  Charred  Corpse. — 
Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest  Times. 


Ike  Wants  A  Gal  Halloween. 
-Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen. 


campaign. 

John  P.  Redmond 
President,  International 
Assn,  of  Fire  Fighters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sit  Around  In  Sections  To  i 
Save  Precious  Space. — Louis-  ■ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 


Marry  the  Girl  for  Butter  or 
Worse.  —  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 


‘Nobleairs’  Will  Sin  At  f 
Church  of  God. — Rome  (Ga.)  ! 
News-Tribune. 


Steal  Firm  Reports  Sharp 
Income  Drop. — Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald. 
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^  DIFFERENT 


with  an  ad  you  couldn’t  change 


A  businessman  is  a  dedicated  matchmaker.  The  market  place  is 
his  Madison  Square  Garden.  He  sends  his  product  or  service  into  the 
ring . . .  pits  it  against  all  rivals.  Between  rounds,  he  analyzes 
the  action,  and,  if  necessary,  changes  his  strategy. 

To  do  the  same  with  advertising,  you  need  a  publication  that  has 
flexibility.  You  need  a  publication  that  gives  your  advertising  not 
only  extra  punching  power  but  agility  and  adaptability. 

You  need  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Four  Journal  editions  are  printed  daily  —  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  Their  national  news  content  is  identical. 
With  shorter  distances  between  press  and  reader,  delivery  is  fast. 
As  a  daily,  there’s  no  need  for  long  closing  dates;  no  frustrating 
delays.  You  can  get  the  jump  on  competition,  seize  sales 
opportunities  while  they’re  still  fresh;  deliver  a  series 
of  punches  without  sales-stifling  interludes. 

ONLY  THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  DAILY 
GIVES  YOU  4-REGION  FLEXIBILITY 

•  You  can  change  your  copy  to  meet  last-minute  situations. 

•  You  can  list  different  groups  of  dealers 
or  distributors  locally,  region  by  region. 

•  You  can  vary  your  messages  edition  by  edition 
to  take  advantage  of  regional  buying  habit  differences. 

•  You  can  even  select  the  areas  where  sales  corwentration  does  you  the 
most  good— and  use  only  the  edition  or  editions  that  cover  this  area. 


Journal  flexibility  can  be  just  the  thing  you’ve  been 
looking  for  to  spark  your  1955  advertising  program. 

More  information  is  readily  available. 
Call,  wire  or  write:  The  Wall  Street  Journcdy  44  Broad  Street f 
New  York;  711  West  Monroe  Street^  Chicago;  911  Young 
Street,  Dallas;  415  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Hellbox  Pi 

PREPOSITIONITIS,  chronic  “English-as-she-is-wrote”  disease, 
professionally  diagnosed  and  treated  by  that  gifted  word 
physician,  Roy  A.  Copperud,  in  his  “Editorial  Workshop” 
hospital  in  E  &  P,  reminds  of  a  mess  of  prepositions  once  of¬ 
fered  by  a  letter-to-the-editor  writer;  “What  did  you  bring  me 
that  book  to  be  read  to  out  of  from  for?”  Then  there  was  the 
late  columnist  0.  0.  McIntyre’s  favorite:  “Call  off  your  dog 
off  or  I’ll  knock  off  his  head  off.”  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Washington  bureau,  consisting  of  William  Kent  and  Frederic 
Kuh,  caused  a  fellow  newsman  to  remark  that  at  the  S-T 
bureau  it  was  “nothing  but  Bill  and  Kuh  all  day  long.”  .  .  . 
A  dozen  books  by  present  and  former  staffers  of  the  Dallas  | 
News  were  exhibited  at  a  luncheon  for  book  publishers. 

— Newsmen  and  other  travelers  now  may  sign  the  tab  for 
food,  beverage  and  lodging  through  the  services  of  the  new 
Duncan  Hines  Signet  Club,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  whose  president,  Roy 
H.  Park,  is  an  ex-newsman.  Mr.  Park,  who  admits  to  being  a 
**regular  reader"  of  Clippings  and  who  once  worked  for  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  is  president  of  Hines-Park  Foods,  Inc.,  which 
rapidly  has  built  up  multi-million  gross  sales.  Incidentally,  the 
new  credit  cards  will  be  honored  by  1,000  establishments  in  47 
states,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Park’s  food  operations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Duncan  Hines  grew  out  of  Park’s  advertising  agency. 
Agricultural  Advertising  and  Research,  Ithaca. 

— Two  Headlines  from  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  five  days  apart: 
"RI  Doctors  Told  To  Have  Patients  Shun  Cigarettes"  and  "Belhumeur 
Post  To  Cheer  Sick  With  Cigarettes."  .  .  .  Harnett  Kane,  formerly  with 
the  New  Orleans  Item  for  15  years,  gave  a  thrilling  account  of  his 
latest  book,  "Spies  for  the  Blue  and  Gray"  (Hanover  House),  before  the 
Civil  War  Round  Table,  of  which  North  Callahan,  New  York  syndicated 
columnist  is  president.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Minnie  Ozanne,  who  has  reported 
Somers  Township  news  for  58  years  for  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times  and  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  the 
subject  of  a  sketch  by  Lois  J.  Hurley  in  the  November  Ford  Times  (she 
uses  a  27-year-old  Model  T  called  "Betty"  on  her  weekly  rounds.)  .  .  . 
Don  Reid,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  semiweekly  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item,  after 
covering  129  executions  at  the  Texas  Penitentiary  as  a  part-time  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  AP,  has  decided  he  is  against  capital  punishment. 

.  .  .  I.  C.  Phillips,  editor,  Borger  (Texas)  News-Herald,  made  a  power¬ 
ful  plea  for  press  freedom  at  the  Journalism  Forum  of  Southern  Method¬ 
ist  University. 

— The  Colorado  AP  Log  reveals  that  the  Durango  Herald- 
News  offers  to  farmers  and  ranchers  a  year’s  subscription  for  any 
of  the  following:  150  pounds  U.S.  No.  1  beans;  300  pounds 
U.S.  No.  1  milling  wheat;  400  pounds  U.S.  No.  1  oats;  450 
pounds  U.S.  No.  1  barley.  .  .  .  Joe  Ball,  editor  of  Home  Edition, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  employes  magazine,  reveals  that  Fred 
Shapiro,  Today  feature  editor,  and  once  city  editor  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Record,  blew  up  when  a  press  agent  falsely  told 
him  he  was  a  former  rewrite  man.  "A  rewrite  man  is  the  proudest 
title  a  newspaperman  can  hold,’*  Mr.  Shapiro  told  co-workers. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  minded  so  much  if  he  had  claimed  to  be  an 
editor!’’ 

^  ^  ^ 


Don’t  Quote  Me 


The  news  is  so  full  of  so  many  hard  facts. 
We  hear  from  a  well  informed  source. 
Reports  reaching  here  show  opinion  reacts 
(Off  the  record)  to  rumors,  of  course. 

Some  late  indications  were  seen  here  today 
By  observers  revealing  their  views. 

And  feeling  was  felt  with  increasing  dismay 
By  those  who  supply  us  with  news. 

Reliable  contacts  approached  here  have  said. 
In  statements  which  we  can  now  bare. 

That  stories  will  always  be  carefully  read 
And  worded  with  even  more  care. 

— Irving  Fang 
Reuters,  London. 


in  Akron, 
Ohio! 


Akron  is  big!  Akron  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Akron  is  unique  —  be¬ 
cause  you  can  reach  its  tread¬ 
ing  area  population  of  530,- 
943  through  its  only  news¬ 
paper,  The  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  with  an  evening  j 
circulation  of  153,025  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  160,593. 
Compare  markets,  coverage, 
costs — and  you’ll  put  Akron 
on  your  ‘must’  list. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

EVENING  &  SUNDAY 
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WBENTVl 


BUFFALO^ 


TIANSMinWICj 
Towa  1/ 


owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 


GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


(OtraiSBQtC 


rWDAFTV 


owned  by  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


owned  by 


WTMJ-TV 


LAKE 

MUCMCAN 


MILWAMKK\ 


owned  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc.  *“*'""* 

®  ®  ’  IVBEN-Ty  Buffalo 

New  York  WFMY-Ty  Greensb 
Chicago  WDAF-TV  Kansas 
San  Francisco  u/u /t  o  Tl/  r 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television. ) 


television-^ the  only  medium  we  serve 


WFMY-TF  Greensboro 
WDAF-TF  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TF  Louisville 
WTMJ-TF  Milwaukee 
fVMTfV  Mu  Washington 
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We  Wouldn't  Be  In 
Today's  Air  Age 

— If  We  Hadn't  Had  A  Free,  Competitive  Oil  Industry  ' 


by 

RALPH  S. 
DAMON 


President, 

Trans  World  Airlines 


You  can  step  aboard  a  plane  at  noon 
in  New  York  today  and  dine  in  San 
Francisco  tonight.  You  can  breakfast 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  lunch  in 
Chicago ...  or  you  can  leave  New 
York  in  the  late  afternoon  and  be  in 
almost  any  capital  in  Europe  for 
lunch  or  dinner  the  following  eve¬ 
ning.  Just  a  matter  of  routine,  these 
days— part  of  the  almost  19  billion 
passenger  miles  U.  S.  domestic  air¬ 
lines  will  fly  this  year. 

Yet  this  still  swiftly-growing  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  literally  growm 
into  manhood  during  my  own  work¬ 
ing  lifetime,  didn’t  just  happen.  And 
while  the  spotlight  has  justly  been 
on  the  swift,  shining  planes  and  the 
men  who  fly  them,  it’s  worth  remem¬ 
bering  that  today’s  air  age  as  we 
know  it  couldn’t  have  come  about  if 
we  hadn’t  had  a  free,  competitive  oil 
industry. 

Today’s  planes— and  I  can  say  this 
out  of  35  years  of  first-hand  observa¬ 
tion  —  are  the  result  of  the  closest 
kind  of  teamwork  between  plane 


Ralph  S.  Damon,  president  of  TWA,  has  been  active  in  aviation  ever  since  he  served  as 
an  Amiy  flyer  in  World  War  I.  In  the  early  30’s  he  was  instrumental  in  developing  such 
noted  aircraft  as  the  Curtis-Wright  junior  and  the  Condor.  During  World  War  II  he  put 
into  high  gear  the  production  of  the  famous  P-47  Thunderbolt  fighter.  By  Presidential 
appointment,  he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 


designers,  engine  designers  and  oil 
scientists.  The  whole  spectacular  his¬ 
tory  of  aviation  in  this  country  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  success  of  this  collabo¬ 
ration.  And  throughout  this  history, 
America’s  oil  companies  have  surely 
lived  up  to  their  great  responsibihty 
for  aviation’s  development. 

Abundant  supplies  of  low  cost 
fuels  were  just  a  beginning.  Year 
after  year,  better  fuels  helped  make 
better,  more  efficient  engines  possi¬ 
ble.  And  every  step  of  the  way,  for 
oilmen,  engine-makers  and  aviation 
people  alike,  the  spur  has  been  the 
driving  force  of  competition— under 


a  system  where  the  opportunity  for 
rewards  exists. 

This  competition  in  America  to¬ 
day  is  real  and  it  is  constant.  I  know, 
for  when  'TWA  buys  aviation  gaso¬ 
line  in  the  U.  S.  (we  used  some  107 
million  gallons  last  year)  we  are 
able  to  buy  in  a  competitive  market, 
with  many  companies  anxious  to  bid 
for  our  business. 

We,  in  commercial  aviation,  bene¬ 
fit  with  quality  oil  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  And  because 
the  airlines  are  competitive,  these 
benefits  are  swiftly  passed  along  to 
you,  the  public. 


I 


t 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  fob  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  SOth  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Let  a  **Branham-man”  help  you 


1 1  Branham  Offices 

in  key  advertising  centers 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Detroit 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Memphis 


Dallas 


New  York 


Charlotte 


Atlanta 


Miami 


coast  to  coast 


National  advertising  campaigns  originate  in  certain  wisely-defined  and  strategic 
points  right  across  the  map.  It  is  significant  that  The  Branham  Company  has  offices  at  ever/ 
one  of  these  creative  centers  with  service  and  personnel  geared  to  both  the 
immediate  sector  and  the  national  picture. 

Branham-men  are  seasoned  advertising  counselors.  Market  and  media-wise 
they  are  in  constant  daily  contact  with  all  factors  that  develop  national 
advertising  policy  and  campaigns.  Branham  is  a  sales  organization  representing 

leading  media  and  serving  agencies  and  national  advertisers.  Branham-men 
also  work  closely  with  field  representatives,  distributors,  dealers,  etc. 

\  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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Circulation  Gains 


October  was  a  month  of  substantial  circulation  gains  for  The  New  York  Times 


Weekdays:  569,235 


Monday -Friday  average 


a  gain  of  27,079  over  Oct.  1953 

Sundays:  1,236,631 
a  gain  of  56,330  over  Oct.  1953 


These  gains  continue  and  increase  The  New  York  Times  circulation  trend 
during  the  six-month  period  ended  September  30,  1954.  For  the  six  months 
the  weekday  (Monday-Friday)  average  was  526,215,  a  gain  of  17,044, 
and  the  Sunday  average  was  1,146,860,  a  gain  of  29,468. 

More  readers  everywhere  are  turning  to  The  New  York  Times  because 
they  find  in  its  columns  the  complete,  accurate,  fair  presentation  of  the  news 
that  keeps  them  fully  and  interestingly  informed. 

And  because  readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times,  advertisers  do  too. 

That’s  why  they  have  made  The  New  York  Times  the  advertising  leader  in 
the  world’s  leading  market  for  35  years. 
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’55  Linage  Pickup  Likely, 
Barnes  Advises  SNPA 

Lots  of  Fat,  Ripe  Prospects  Seen 
j  After  Costly  TV  Cycle  Ends 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Boca  Raton  Club,  Fla. 

Southern  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  left  this  plush  conven¬ 
tion  resort  this  week  with  a 
heartwarming  forecast  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  gains  in  1955. 

The  high  points  of  a  report 
made  by  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
were: 

The  present  spotty  picture  of 
losses  in  general  linage  is  of 
short-term  duration. 

By  June  of  next  year,  at  the 
i  end  of  the  current  program 
’  cycle  in  television,  there  will  be 
“lots  of  fat,  ripe  prospects  for 
our  medium.” 

Flexibility  Penalizes 

The  flexible  quality  of  the 
newspaper  medium,  he  said,  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  a 
cutback  in  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1954.  Advertisers  have  found 
it  imperative,  Mr.  Barnes  ex¬ 
plained,  to  take  available  funds 
to  help  bolster  television  shows 
that  are  wobbling  or  falling 
flat  on  their  ratings. 

"TV  faces  rough  going,”  the 
Bureau  director  asserted.  “It 
is  easy  to  make  it  the  scapegoat 
for  our  losses.  I  hope  you  don’t 
j  believe  it  because  that  attitude 
would  lead  us  off  the  track. 
The  encouraging  sign  is  that 
TV  audiences  are  becoming 
harder  to  please  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  serve  because  new  sta¬ 
tions  keep  fractionating  them.” 

In  Mr.  Barnes’  view,  televi¬ 
sion  has  only  “slowed  down” 
the  newspapers’  progress.  He 
cautioned  against  taking  any 
“tactics  of  desperation.” 

He  warned,  however,  that 
there  will  be  a  major  attack 
I  made  by  manufacturers  upon 
I  newspapers  to  gain  the  local 
contract  rate.  At  one  point  Mr. 
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Barnes  blamed  the  local-general 
differential  for  some  of  the 
losses  in  national  linage. 

In  support  of  his  outlook 
story,  Mr.  Barnes  related  that 
the  Bureau  had  recently  quizzed 
22  advertising  agencies,  which 
did  an  aggregate  billing  of 
$183,000,000  in  newspapers  in 
1953,  with  this  result: 

How  will  fourth  quarter  1954 
expenditures  in  newspapers 
compare  with  fourth  quarter 
1953?  The  response:  down, 
three ;  same,  seven ;  up,  six,  with 
two  of  these  saying  “substan¬ 
tially  greater.” 

How  will  1955  newspaper 
schedules  compare  with  those 
in  1953?  The  response:  smaller, 
two;  same,  ten;  greater,  seven 
with  three  “substantially.” 

The  Bureau  strategy,  he  said, 
is  to  continue  its  emphasis  on 
research  and  sales  presentations 
in  behalf  of  all  newspapers. 
One  effective  counter  attack  to 
TV,  he  reported,  is  the  Bur¬ 
eau’s  new  study  that  shows  32% 
of  women  over  the  age  of  14 
working  during  the  day.  Thus, 
he  explained,  daytime  TV  misses 
one-third  of  its  intended  mar¬ 
ket. 

No  Pattern  of  Losses 

Mr.  Barnes  refuted,  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  linage  records,  the 
claim  that  newspaper  losses  in 
the  general  classification  for 
July-September  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  major  markets 
“were  taking  a  licking.”  Ac¬ 
tually  his  statistics  showed  the 
greatest  loss  in  the 

Cities  under  50,0l»0.  The  over- 
500,o0U  cities  lost  1.3%  in 
linage  and  the  1,000,000-500,000 
group  was  off  about  1%.  The 
uo,C0i;-group  was  down  1.6%. 

“There  is  no  consistent  na¬ 
tionwide  pattern,”  Mr.  Barnes 
said.  “All  losses  are  local.” 

Even  in  a  comparison  of  four 
markets  where  TV  stations 
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have  increased  in  the  past  year 
with  four  markets  where  no 
new  ones  were  added  there  was 
no  outstanding  pattern. 

As  against  theories,  Mr. 
Barnes  offered  the  following 
known  reasons  for  a  drop: 

A  decline  in  the  “spreads” 
for  television  sets  in  new  sta¬ 
tion  areas. 

Slow-down  in  margarine  copy 
following  legalization  of  sales 
in  many  states. 

End  of  the  splurge  for  chlo¬ 
rophyll  dentifrices. 

Withdrawal  of  cigarette  copy 
because  of  the  “cancer  scare.” 
(Cigarette  makers  were  con¬ 
tinuing  their  TV  expenditures 
to  retain  prime  time  spots  and 
fulfill  long-term  commitments.) 

Household  appliance  copy  be¬ 
ing  switched  to  local. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  Mr. 
Barnes  pointed  out,  there  is  the 
usual  tendency  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  crack  open  his  mar¬ 
kets  with  newspapers,  then  set¬ 
tle  down  to  a  sustaining  pro¬ 
gram  in  other  media. 

“The  manufacturer,”  he  said, 
“must  be  sold  on  the  idea  that 
newspapers  afford  him  the  most 
economical  and  most  effective 
medium  for  sustained  sales.” 

Warning  on  Rate  Attack 

Mr.  Barnes  said  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Bureau  was 
to  keep  hands  off  newspaper 
rates,  but  the  executive  staff 
had  decided  it  was  time  to  voice 
a  warning  to  the  Bureau’s 
board  of  directors  recently  that 
manufacturers  are  diverting 
more  and  more  copy  from  the 
national  rate.  He  cites  the 
A&P  ads  featuring  single  prod¬ 
ucts,  Winston  cigarettes  copy 
placed  by  United  Whalen  stores, 
and  cosmetic  copy  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  drug  chain. 

“We’re  going  to  see  this  on 
a  wider  scale  than  ever  in  the 
past,”  Mr.  Barnes  advised. 

The  automotive  situation  is 
encouraging  for  newspapers,  he 
said,  as  the  giants  strive  to 
capture  larger  segments  of  the 
market. 

(See  story  on  page  15) 


Admen  Tell 
Budget  Plans 

The  outlook  for  newspapers 
in  1955  is  bright,  judging  from 
the  views  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  random  interviews  made 
by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
during  coffee  breaks  at  the  45th 
annual  Fall  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

*  «  * 

George  Abrams,  advertising 
manager.  Block  Drug  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Approximate 
newspaper 
budget:  $1,370,- 
000. 

“We  are 
counting  on 
newspapers  in 
1955  to  deliver 
a  man-size  wal¬ 
lop  competitive¬ 
ly.  Not  only 
will  newspapers 
carry  the  ball 
o  n  presently- 
advertised  products,  but  several 
new  Block  Drug  products  will 
be  launched  using  newspapers 
as  the  basic  medium.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  just  what  percent¬ 
age  of  our  total  advertising 
dollars  will  go  to  newspapers, 
but  if  this  medium  delivers  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  you  can  be 
sure  it  will  be  a  substantial 
sum.” 

*  «  « 

R.  Vaughn  Pierce,  president 
and  advertising  manager, 
Pierce’s  Proprietaries,  Inc.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

“For  years  I 
have  used  news¬ 
paper  advertis¬ 
ing  successfully 
to  sell  ‘Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription’ 
and  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.’  The  ads 
run  an  average 
of  40  lines  and 
are  run  two  and  three  times 
weekly  in  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  larger  cities 
across  the  country.  I  plan  to 
increase  our  use  of  this  medium 
in  1955  by  approximately  30%. 
As  usual,  this  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  will  be  supplemented 
with  radio  spots  and  insertions 
in  farm  magazines.” 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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How  Newspapers  Will 
Share  in  ’55  Budgets 


{Continued  from  page  9) 
Arnold  C.  Graham  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Goebel  Brewing 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Ap¬ 
prox  i  mate 
newspaper  bud¬ 
get:  $150,000. 

“We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  con¬ 
sistent  users  of 
newspapers 
throughout  our 
key  markets. 
In  certain  mar¬ 
kets  we  run 
two-color  r.o.p. 
i  n  s  e  r  tions  of 
1,000  and  1,500  lines.  Then  we 
run  the  same  ads  in  black  and 
white  in  our  supplementary 
markets.  When  introducing  new 
packages  for  our  product  we 
lean  heavily  on  introductory 
newspaper  space.  Bulk  of  our 
budget  goes  to  radio-TV  cover¬ 
age  of  sporting  events.  In  1955 
we  plan  to  increase  our  overall 
appropriation  by  about  20%. 
You  can  be  sure  that  news¬ 
papers  will  get  their  proportion¬ 
ate  share.”  *  *  * 

John  Alden,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising,  Norwich 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Approx  i  m  a  t  e 
newspaper  bud¬ 
get:  $1,151,000. 

“W  e  have 
placed  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on 
newspaper  a  d  - 
vertising  and 
make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the 
medium’s  major 


assets  —  flexi¬ 
bility  and  impact.  In  1955, 
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however,  and  after  five  years  of 
scheduling  insertions  in  comics 
sections,  we  will  change  over  to 
national  magazines.  We  have 
nothing  against  comics  sections 
advertising.  It  has  done  a  great 
job  for  us.  We  just  felt  that 
we  need  a  face-lifting  media- 
wise.” 

:|t  He  « 

Robert  J.  Gunder,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  Hamilton  Watch  Com- 
p  a  n  y,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.  Ap¬ 
prox  i  mate 
newspaper  bud¬ 
get:  $171,000. 

“Hamilton’s 
adoption  of  di¬ 
rect  to  dealer 
distribution  i  n 
1952  resulted  in 
the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  national 
advertising  a  t 
the  local  level  in  newspapers, 
the  medium  favored  by  jewelers 
for  their  own  advertising.  Close 
cooperation  between  manufac¬ 
turer,  newspaper  and  jeweler 
makes  it  possible  for  local  and 
national  advertising  to  run  con¬ 
currently  as  an  apparent  city¬ 
wide  Hamilton-jeweler  c  a  m  - 
paign.  In  19.55  we  w’ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
newspaper  as  the  means  of  do¬ 
ing  a  consumer  selling  job  as 
well  as  an  excellent  job  on  co-op 
ads  with  our  dealers.  In  cer¬ 
tain  markets  we  will  probably 
increase  our  efforts  at  local 
levels.” 

*  * 

William  G.  Power,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Chevrolet  Motor 
Division,  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration,  D  e  - 
troit.  Approxi¬ 
mate  newspaper 
budget:  $8,292,- 
000. 

“Newspapers 
are  always  a 
very  important 
medium  to 
ChevTolet.  Big¬ 
gest  piece  of 
our  1955  budget 
will  go  into 
newspaper  space.  Announce¬ 
ment  insertions  of  our  ’55  line 
received  the  biggest  budget  in 
our  history.  We  used  double 
pages  in  color  and  black  and 
white  with  terrific  results. 
Within  the  next  two  weeks  we 
will  break  double-page  spreads 
in  comics  sections.  To  our 


Graham  Jr. 


John  Alden 
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Additional  stories  from  ANA 
convention  will  be  found  on 
Pages  14  and  16. 


knowledge,  this  will  mark  the 
first  time  any  advertiser  ever 
used  a  center  spread  in  comics. 
In  addition,  we  will  be  using 
special  ads  on  the  women’s 
pages  of  Sunday  newspapers 
plus  regular  insertions  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.  We  have  never 
taken  a  nickel  out  of  our  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  to  support 
any  medium.  Our  use  of  other 
media  represents  additional 
funds.” 


Edward  G.  Gerbic,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  New 
Brunswick,  N . 
J.  Approximate 
newspaper  bud¬ 
get:  $940,586. 


E.  G.  Gerbic 


“In  1955  we 
will  probably 
increase  our  ad¬ 
vertising  all 
along  the  line, 
although  what 
we  finally  do 
will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  number  of  new 
products  we  introduce  during 
the  coming  year.  While  the  bulk 
of  our  total  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  is  in  TV,  we  do  plan 
to  increase  our  use  of  Sunday 
supplements  and  dailies.” 


Johnson  Heads  AP 
In  Salt  Lake  City 

Appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  as  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  was 
announced  by  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
general  manager.  Mr.  Johnson 
succeeds  Wilfred  Fehlhaber, 
who  is  being  reassigned. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  news  experi¬ 
ence  before  joining  the  AP  was 
gained  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  the 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic. 


Racing  Reviewed 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Greene  Quits BoA 
To  Join  ^Crusade' 


William  A.  Greene  has  re- 
sigpied  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  to  ac- 


SP 
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Greene 


cept  the  post  of 
national  chair¬ 
man  of  the 
Crusade  for 
Freedom,  it  wai 
announced  i n 
New  York  by 
Henry  Ford  II,  i 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  tnu- 
tees  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Heritage  f 
Foundation.  The  Crusade,  which 
supports  Radio  Free  Europe,  is 
the  main  project  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Greene 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  He  will  take  his  post 
immediately,  along  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Foundation.  General  Smith,  un¬ 
til  recently  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  succeeded  Thomas 
D’Arcy  Brophy,  chairman  of 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
who  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation 
since  it  was  established  in  1947. 

Mr.  Greene  joined  the  Burean 
in  1940.  He  has  been  an  execu-| 
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tive  of  the  Bureau  since  1940,’ 
except  for  the  period  between 
1941  and  1945,  when  he  was 
serving  as  a  naval  aviator.  He 
became  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  in  1950.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Bureau,  he  was  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribun*. 
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With  the  prospect  of  horse 
racing  in  Berkshire  County  the 
election’s  biggest  issue,  the 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  as¬ 
signed  Thomas  0.  Morton  Jr. 
to  survey  the  effect  of  the  ponies 
at  country  fairs  and  tracks 
throughout  the  East.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  series  of  five  front-page, 
bylined  stories  ran  the  week 
before  election.  Voters  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  dog  racing  question 
and  country  fair  racing  won  a 
narrow  victory. 


Widow  Gets  Bulk 
Of  McManus  Estate 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  [ 

The  bulk  of  Cartoonist  | 
George  McManus’  estate  goes  to 
his  widow,  Florence,  undo 
terms  of  his  will  filed  for| 
probate. 

Mr.  McManus,  who  died  Oct 
22,  established  a  $50,000  trust 
fund  for  his  brother,  Leo,  and 
provided  various  bequests  for 
friends  and  charities.  The  value 
of  the  estate  was  not  listed. 

Emil  Zekley,  Mr.  McManus’ 
assistant  for  more  than  21 
years,  was  not  mentioned  is 
the  will.  Mr.  Zekley  filed  i 
document  recently  asserting  the 
cartoonist  was  “not  of  sound 
and  disposing  mind  or  memory 
or  competent”  when  he  added 
a  codicil  to  the  will. 

Mr.  Zekley  claimed  the  wiljl 
left  him  $16,000  and  Mr.  Met 
Manus’  professional  equipment 
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SNPA  Encourages 
4th  Mill  Venture 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Advocate,  chairman  of  the 
In  the  face  of  assurances  Mills  Committee,  described 
from  a  spokesman  for  the  Ca-  fhe  project  as  “one  that’s  with- 
nadian  newsprint  industry  that  our  reach  but  not  exactly 
present  mills  will  be  able  to  assured;  more  than  a  probabil- 
maintain  an  ample  supply  in  ify  but  not  a  fact  yet.”  The 
the  foreseeable  future.  South-  committee’s  resolution,  adopted 
em  newspaper  publishers  here  by  the  Board,  not  only  com- 
this  week  encouraged  the  pro-  mended  the  project  but  urged 
moters  of  an  Arkansas  project  members,  “who  can  practically 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  es-  so,”  to  make  contract  com- 
tablish  a  fourth  newsprint  mill  mitments  that  would  be  neces- 
in  the  South.  sary  to  get  the  mill  under  way. 

Directors  of  the  Southern  **®y  Mr.  Manship  said. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  after  the  members  had  been 
tion  advised  the  membership  given  two  views  of  the  news¬ 
meeting  at  the  start  of  the  51st  print  outlook,  “we  may  well  be 
annual  convention  that  they  in  the  grip  of  a  shortage,  and 
had  unanimously  endorsed  the  this  new  mill  could  help  to  al- 
proposal  made  by  Forest,  Inc.,  leviate  it.  ’ 
a  Fred  Dierks  industry,  to  in-  Fred  Dierks  Jr.  of  Mt.  Pine, 
vest  upwards  of  $12,000,000  Ark.,  and  Dr.  Robert  Carpenter, 
privately  in  a  mill  which  would  new^sprint  consultant  on  the 
draw  its  pulp  supply  from  a  Project,  said  that  contract 
1,800,000  acre  tract  of  pine  in  commitments  of  less  than  15 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  years’  duration  would  be  ac- 

ceptable.  The  proposed  capacity 
Favorable  Notice  of  their  mill  is  60,000  tons  an- 

The  convention  adopted  a  res-  nually.  The  site  would  be  near 
ointion  giving  “official  and  fav-  Hugo,  .Ark. 


GEORGIA  YIELDS  TO  ALABAMA — Harry  Bradley,  left,  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  accepts  the  gavel  from  Peyton  Anderson  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  after  his  election  as  president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Mr.  Anderson  became  chairman  of  the  board. 


Balance  to  Continue 


orable  notice”  to  the  efforts  to 
establish  the  new  mill  and  set¬ 
ting  the  goal  of  SNPA  as 
enough  mills  in  the  South  to 
supply  the  area’s  needs. 

It  was  noted  in  the  news¬ 
print  committee’s  report  that 
the  stabilized  price  for  the 
past  two  years  had  enabled 
many  publishers  to  hold  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  rates.  The 
committee  stated  that  no  ru¬ 
mors  of  a  price  increase  has 
been  heard  and  declared  that 
“recent  earnings  statements 
(by  manufacturers)  give  no 
justification  for  any.” 

More  Than  a  Probability 

Charles  P.  Manship  Jr.,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 


The  mill’s  promoters  said 
they  already  could  count  on 
commitments  for  approximate¬ 
ly  20,000  tons  of  output,  mostly 
from  publishers  in  the  midwest 
and  even  as  far  as  Colorado. 
They  did  not  find  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  rushing  to  them  to  sign 
up,  despite  the  expression  of  in¬ 
terest  in  their  venture.  E&P 
learned  also  that  a  proposition 
involving  supply  for  some  Pow¬ 
ell  River  customers  from  the 
Arkansas  mill  had  struck  a 
snag. 

All  of  the  major  newsprint 
suppliers  had  representatives  at 
the  convention  and  they  were 
busy  conferring  with  publishers, 
on  and  off  the  golf  course.  Earl 


Wheatley  of  International  Pa¬ 
per  Sales  Co.  spiked  a  rumor 
that  IP  was  considering  the 
conversion  of  one  of  its  Southem 
kraft  mills  to  newsprint.  “Noth¬ 
ing  at  all  to  the  story,”  he  told 
E&P. 

Prior  to  the  formal  report  on 
the  plans  for  this  new  mill, 
given  by  T.  A.  Corcoran  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  the  convention 
heard  a  note  of  warning  on  the 
newsprint  situation  from  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Need  for  Future  Supply 

While  the  pre.sent  picture  of 
supply  and  demand  may  justify 


such  adjectives  as  “adequate” 
and  “ample,”  he  said,  publish¬ 
ers  should  look  carefully  to  see 
that  the  supply  in  the  future 
is  ample.  “We  welcome  more 
production,  wherever  it  may 
come,”  Mr.  Williams  said,  poin^ 
ing  up  statistics  that  indicate 
an  increasing  need  for  tonnage. 

The  ANPA  general  manager 
said  he  has  been  constantly  ad¬ 
vising  publishers  to  provide  fa¬ 
cilities  to  maintaip  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  paper  on  hand. 

“You  can’t  print  newspapers 
on  money  in  the  bank,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Recently,  he  reported,  there 
have  been  inquiries  to  paper 
dealers  and  to  marginal  mills 
to  supply  newsprint  for  export. 
The  world  demand  is  increasing 
steadily,  he  said,  and  he  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  SNPA  newspa¬ 
pers  would  consume  1,250,000 
tons  annually  by  1960.  The 
present  plans  of  the  three 
southem  mills  indicate  a  total 
tonnage  of  622,000  by  1958, 
leaving  a  large  margin  to  be 
supplied  by  new  mills  or  from 
other  sources  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 


IN  THEIR  MERRY  OLDSMOBILE  the  whole  Johnson  family  went  for  a  spin  at  Boca  Raton  after  formal  presen¬ 
tation  ceremony  marking  Walter  C.  Johnson's  retirement  as  SNPA  manager.  On  stage,  left  to  right,  are  Wal¬ 
ter  Jr.,  his  wife,  Lucibel,  Mrs.  Walter  Sr.,  Mr.  SNPA  himself,  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  H.  Galt  Braxton. 


J.  Murray  Savage,  secretary 
of  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada,  drew  an  optimistic 
picture  of  continued  balance  in 
supply  and  demand,  due  to  mill 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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CENTRAL  NNPA  MEETING 


Harder  Promotion  Is 
Needed,  Says  Moloney 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Cincinnati 

Promotion  managers  need  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  development  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  newspapers, 
because  increased  revenue  can 
come  only  from  the  national 
advertiser,  Herbert  W.  Molon¬ 
ey,  president,  Moloney,  Regain 
&  Schmitt,  told  Central  Region¬ 
al  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  Association 
members  here  this  week. 

Good  promotion  is  essential 
to  meet  today’s  challenge  from 
other  media,  Mr.  Moloney 
pointed  out,  advocating  that 
newspapers  promote  not  only 
their  own  individual  papers,  but 
newspapers  ;as  a  primary  me¬ 
dium  for  advertisers. 


Mr.  Moloney  drew  the  parallel 
between  his  own  military  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  young  captain  in 
World  War  I  and  today’s  news¬ 
paper  selling.  “I  do  not  believe,” 
he  said,  “that  the  artillery  of 
newspaper  army,  n,amely,  the 
promotion  department,  is  giv¬ 
ing  anything  like  what  it  should 
be  giving,  of  its  time  to  assist¬ 
ing  the  infantry  of  the  news¬ 
paper  army,  namely  the 
general  advertising  salesmen, 
the  support  they  need  desper¬ 
ately  in  their  battle  against 
gigantic  magazines  and  gigan¬ 
tic  television  groups.” 

He  offered  a  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  for  promotion  men  to 
follow: 

1.  Market  information,  be- 


Bell  Hits  Newspapers 
On  Auto  Rate  Poliey 


Cincinnati 

What  well  may  be  the  open¬ 
ing  gun  of  a  continued  heavy 
barrage  during  1955  on  the 
part  of  automobile  dealers  was 
fired  here  at  the  Central  Re¬ 
gional  NNPA  conference  by 
Frederick  J.  Bell,  executive 
vicepresident,  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Association. 

He  attacked  what  he  termed 
a  “tradition  of  discrimination,” 
namely,  the  widespread  prac¬ 
tice  of  newspapers  charging 
national  advertising  rates  to 
new  car  dealers,  whose  adver¬ 
tising  appears  in  their  local 
newspapers  over  their  own 
n,ames,  without  the  benefit  of  a 
national  agency. 

Mr.  Bell  took  issue  with  the 
general  manager  of  two  East¬ 
ern  newspapers  that,  “the  ap¬ 
peal  of  automobile  dealers  is 
for  temporary  relief  for  a  few 
months.”  The  NADA  spokes¬ 
man  asserted: 

“Let  me  tell  you  here  and 
now  th,at  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  position  of  the  automobile 
dealers,  as  reflected  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  which  I  represent,  is 
not  one  of  appealing,  but  of 
demanding;  it  is  not  for  tem¬ 
porary  relief  but  for  the  per¬ 


manent  removal  of  an  ancient 
abuse. 

“Newspapers  simply  cannot 
have  one  sense  of  moral  values 
in  the  editori,al  columns  and 
another  very  different  sense  of 
moral  values  in  the  advertising 
spaces.  Your  industry  cannot 
preach  public  ethics  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  and  prac¬ 
tice  a  singularly  warped  code  of 
private  ethics  in  another.” 

He  also  warned  “the  se,arch- 
ing  eye  of  government  is  look¬ 
ing  at  this  situation,  and 
wherever  that  eye  needs 
strengthening  we  of  NADA 
are  providing  the  radar.” 

Mr.  Bell  told  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers  that  more  and 
more  newspapers  are  volun¬ 
tarily  removing  the  penalty 
ag^iinst  the  new  car  retail  mer¬ 
chant.  “I  hope  that  all  news¬ 
papers  will  follow  this  volun¬ 
tary  course  of  action,”  he  said, 
“but  whether  they  do  or  do  not, 
we  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
any  longer  the  perpetuation  of 
an  injustice.” 

He  added:  “If  any  of  you 
have  received  any  actu,al  or  im¬ 
plied  threats  from  a  national 
advertising  agency  we’d  like  to 
hear  about  it,  and  there  are 
others  in  Washington  who  will 


clause  the  demand  for  such  defi¬ 
nitely  exceeds  the  supply. 

2.  Do  it  in  capsule  form — 
one  idea  gotten  across  well  will 
pay  dividends. 

3.  Study  the  needs  of  news¬ 
paper  general  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  including  newspaper 
representatives. 

4.  Promote  newspapers  as  a 
whole. 

Sees  Gains  Ahead 

“You  who  specialize  in  pro¬ 
motion  today  have  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  render  ^  tremen¬ 
dously  valuable  service  to  your 
newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Moloney. 
“As  important  as  retail  and 
classified  advertising  are,  and 
I  have  a  full  appreciation  that 
such  advertising  is  the  base 
upon  which  every  newspaper 
rests;  I  know  that  I  am  right 
when  emphasizing  these  days  to 
everybody  on  a  newspaper, 
from  the  publisher  down,  that 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  general  advertisers.” 

He  contended  that  increased 
revenue  today  and  in  the  years 
ahead  is  through  the  general 
{Continued  on  page  69) 


give  it  more  than  a  passing 
interest.” 

Earlier  in  his  talk,  Mr.  Bell 
pointed  out  th^t  automobile  dis¬ 
play  advertising  is  double  what 
it  was  in  1933.  “Last  year,”  he 
said,  “the  new  car  dealers  of 
America  spent  approximately 
21  million  dollars  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  hometown 
newspapers  #ind  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  This  was  an 
average  of  about  $38.06  per 
new  car  sold  and  an  average  of 
$5,266  per  new  car  dealership. 

“I  repeat — this  money  was 
spent  by  retail  merchants  ad¬ 
vertising  locjally,  and  was  in 
addition  to  the  vast  sums  repre¬ 
sented  by  cooperative  or  fac¬ 
tory-sponsored  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.” 

He  asked  newspapers  to  as¬ 
sume  a  greater  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  stamping  out 
misleading  auto  dealer  adver¬ 
tising,  warning  that  “a  great 
retail  distribution  industry 
(automobiles)  is  tottering  dan¬ 
gerously  on  a  narrow  profit 
line.”  He  said  it  is  unfortunate 
that  “a  very  small  but  very 
vocal  number  of  dealers  use  the 
pages  of  your  newspapers  to 
advertise  their  products  in  a 
way  th^t  is  misleading  and 
downright  dishonest  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  too  many  dealers 
are  advertising  price  instead  of 
product,  that  they  are  under¬ 
selling  themselves  and  failing 
to  emphasize  the  value  added 
by  distribution.” 


3  Officers 
Named  By 
N.  Y.  Times 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  on  Nov.  10  announced 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  company  had  met  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created  by  the  death 
on  Nov.  4  of  Godfrey  N.  Nelson, 
who  was  vicepresident,  secretary 
and  a  director.  (E&P,  Nov.  6, 
page  7). 

■The  following  appointments 
were  made  by  the  Board  in  re¬ 
aligning  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  formerly  exercised  by  * 
Mr.  Nelson: 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos  was  elected 
a  vicepresident  and  director. 
Mr.  Dryfoos  holds  the  position 
of  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of 
the  Times.  He 
joined  the 
newspaper  i  n 
January,  1942, 
after  having 
been  a  member 
of  the  New 
York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  He  was 
graduated  from 
Dryfoos  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  in  1934. 

New  Secretary 
Amory  H.  Bradford  was  elect- 
ed  secretary  of  the  company.  • 
Mr.  Bradford  also  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  the 
publisher  and 
a.ssistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  which 
he  went  in  1947 
from  the  law 
firm  of  Davis, 
Polk  Wardwell, 
Sunderland  and 
Kiendl,  with 
which  he  had 
been  associated 
since  his  graduation  from  the 
Yale  Law  School  in  1937.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

New  Treasurer 

Francis  A.  Cox  was  elected  } 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Cox  became  a  member  of  the 
Times  staff  in 
1951,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
company,  after 
16  years  with 
the  firm  of  Has¬ 
kins  and  Sells, 
with  which  he 
became  associ¬ 
ated  on  his 
g  r  a  d  u  a  • 
tion  from  New  ' 
York  University  in  1935. 


Cox 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  THE  NEWS  WITH  A  REAUSTIC  APPROACH 


"'atomic  ENERGY, 

Gale,  New  York  Journal  American 


<^VtVAS 


MOSCOW'S  TOAST  TO  PEACE 

Burke,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


WRONG  SOCKET 

Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


SDX  Told  Conditions 
For  Journalism  Weal 


Columbus,  Ohio 

A  bright  future  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  contingent  on 
two  basic  factors,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  members  were  told  at  their 
annual  convention  here  this 
week. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolia  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  saw  success  for  those 
papers  that  are  serviceable  and 
attractive  editorially. 

In  the  opinion  of  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  and  president  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  a  good  career 
in  journalism  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  publishers,  as  man¬ 
agers,  make  the  right  decisions 
in  difficult  problems  which  be¬ 
set  the  industry. 

In  earlier  days  Mr.  Slocum  ex¬ 
plained,  the  making  of  a  good 
journalistic  career  was  deter¬ 
mined  primarily  by  those  on  tHb 
news  and  editorial  sides.  Today, 
he  said,  every  department  of  the 
newspaper  is  affected  by  seri¬ 
ous  business  problems  and  the 
solution  of  business  factors  is 
paramount. 

Mr.  Cowles’  thesis  in  the  same 
vein,  was  that  well-managed 
and  well-edited  papers  will  pros¬ 
per  provided  we  can  avoid  the 
calamity  of  a  third  world  war. 

KDKA  to  be  Honored 

At  the  opening  business  ses¬ 
sion,  the  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity  took  action  on 


several  projects.  The  delegates 
approved  a  recommendation  by 
the  executive  council,  headed 
by  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
and  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  to 
honor  Station  KDKA  Pitts¬ 
burgh  with  an  historic  site 
plaque  next  year.  KDKA  will 
be  marked  as  the  first  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  broadcast  news — the 
Harding-Cox  election  returns  in 
1920. 

The  1955  convention  was 
voted  to  Chicago  and  a  fund  of 
$750  was  authorized,  ,as  a 
starter,  to  observe  the  frater¬ 
nity’s  50th  anniversary  in  1959, 
when  the  meeting  will  take 
place  at  Indianapolis. 

Crawford  Wheeler,  of  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York,  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Quill 
Endowment. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  said  in 
his  presidential  report  that 
there  are  now  101  chapters — 
58  undergraduate  and  43  pro¬ 
fessional — with  an  international 
membership  roll  of  22,535.  He 
said  a  new  dues  collection  sys¬ 
tem  had  put  the  fraternity  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  de¬ 
clared  the  ideals  of  SDX  are 
a  powerful  magnet  which  has 
excited  the  interest  of  many 
new  members. 

Mr.  Cowles,  speaking  as  na¬ 
tional  honorary  president  of  the 
fraternity,  sounded  the  keynote 
at  the  opening  session.  “The 
more  serviceable  newspapers 


become,’’  he  asserted,  “the  more 
surely  will  they  flourish  and 
prosper  in  the  years  ahead.”  He 
warned,  however,  they  must 
have  typographical  attractive¬ 
ness. 

More  Human  Interest 

“They  must  have  many  brief 
stories,  along  with  the  longer 
ones,”  he  continued.  “They 
must  have  wit  and  humor,  and 
hunvan  interest,  along  with 
their  service  ability.  Also,  the 
use  of  run-of-paper  color  can 
make  newspapers  more  excit¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Cowles  cited  population 
and  economic  trends  which 
should  work  to  newspapers’  ad¬ 
vantage:  (1)  more  population 
means  more  newspaper  readers, 
more  circulation;  (2)  a  44  per¬ 
cent  estimated  increase  in  n,a- 
tional  income  means  a  substan¬ 
tially  higher  average  standard 
of  living;  (3)  the  reduced  work 
week  and  increased  leisure  will 
mean  more  time  available  for 
newspaper  reading. 

“In  ;addition  to  complete  and 
unbiased  news  reports,  people 
will  want  more  interpretive 
news  and  background  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  the  keynote  speaker. 
“The  relative  importance  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers  will,  I  think,  in¬ 
crease.  Readers  will  want  more 
how-to-do-it  news  and  more 
leisure  living  news. 

“With  longer  weekends  and 
larger  disposable  incomes,  the 
leisure  masses  will  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  travel  news  And  in 
news  of  individual  participa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  spectator-parti¬ 
cipation  sports.  Interest  in 
hunting  and  fishing  will  in¬ 
crease.  With  a  steadily  rising 


educational  level,  readers  will 
be  more  interested  in  news  of 
science,  medicine  and  education, 
more  interested  in  the  fine  arts. 
And  more  interested  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  sociological 
problems. 

Premium  on  Reporting 

“Top  newspaper  reporters 
will  have  to  know  as  much  in 
their  respective  fields  as  college 
instructors  know  in  theirs.  One 
test  of  a  reporter’s  competence 
will  be  whether  he  is  able  to 
tell  a  complicated  story  simply 
and  clearly  enough  to  interest 
and  inform  the  layman,  without 
insulting  the  intelligence  of  the 
specialist.” 

Mr.  Cowles  added  that,  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  orgAnizing  his  staff, 
the  editor  of  a  large  newspaper 
will  have  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  that  a  university  dean 
does  in  selecting  a  faculty. 
“But,”  he  continued,  “the  edi¬ 
tor  will  have  to  see  to  it  that 
his  staff  members  also  have 
the  popular  touch  and  down-to- 
earth  human  interests.” 

“I  would  guess  thAt  some¬ 
what  more  latitude  will  be  giv¬ 
en  reporters  and  writers  of  su¬ 
perior  intellectual  calibre  than 
has  been  customary  in  the  past,” 
he  remarked.  “If  a  newspaper 
is  staffed  by  men  of  high  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  whose  ba¬ 
sic  journalistic  philosophy  is 
similar,  the  newspaper  is  better 
if  the  team  is  driven  with  loose 
reins.” 

Newspaper  Responsibility 

Discussing  the  current  news¬ 
paper  situation,  Mr.  Cowles 
stated: 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Admen  at  ANA  Meeting 
Urged  to  Seize  Opportunity 


$  8-Billion  Ad  Expenditure 
Seen  Dwarfed  in  10  Years 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Provided  that  marketing  ex-  d 
ecutives  “seize  the  opportunity 
before  them,”  the  estimated  $8-  c 
billion  to  be  spent  this  year  on  i 
advertising  should  be  dwarfed  i 
within  the  next  10  years,  Roy  s 
W.  Johnson,  executive  vicepresi-  c 
dent.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  told  the  45th  annual  Fall 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  j 
National  Advertisers  in  New  ^ 
York  this  week.  ^ 

More  than  500  members  of  , 
the  ANA  and  representatives  j 
from  their  respective  advertis-  j 
ing  agencies  heard  Mr.  Johnson  , 
stress  that  company  n^anage-  ^ 
ments  no  longer  need  to  be  ] 
sold  on  the  value  of  advertising  j 
and  sales  promotion  programs.  ] 
He  said  this  faith  is  being  ex-  ^ 
pressed  in  “a  willingness  to  in-  , 
vest  boldly  in  its  functions  and 
with  substantial  budgets.”  , 

‘Ain’t  Seen  Nothin’  < 

“But  despite  this  faith  in 
advertising,  and  despite  adver¬ 
tising’s  proved  ability  to  per-  i 
form  effectively  and  efficiently,  1 
you  just  ain’t  seen  nothin’  yet,  « 
when  it  comes  to  the  challenges  ( 
which  are  upon  us,”  Mr.  John-  ’ 
son  declared. 

“So  great  have  been  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  so  great  has  been  the 
expansion  of  our  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  America, 
that  actually  our  ability  to 
move  goods  into  the  hands  of 
customers  is  today  lagging  10 
to  15  years  behind  our  ability 
to  produce  these  goods,”  he 
added. 

‘Inseparable  Linkage’ 
According  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  immense  challenge  which 
marketing,  including  advertis¬ 
ing,  must  face  up  to,  and  meet 
and  master,  during  the  next  10 
to  15  years  is  based  solely  on 
“the  inseparable  linkage  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  progress.” 

“There  can  be  nothing  ‘iffy,’ 
nothing  promissory  or  wishful 
about  this  goal,”  Mr.  Johnson 
said.  “In  plain  language,  if  we 
do  not  get  there  (possible  gross 
national  product  figure  of  500 
billions  of  dollars  by  1964),  and 
even  before  1964,  we  can  be  in 


deep  and  serious  trouble.” 

He  said  that  his  company  is 
confident  that  “tremendous  op¬ 
portunities”  lie  ahead  if  the 
men  in  marketing  will  “only 
see  the  challenge  and  seize  their 
opportunities.” 

New  ANA  Chairman 
During  the  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Plaza,  Edward  C. 
Gerbic,  vicepresident,  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  for  a  one-year  term. 
He  succeeds  Ben  R.  Donaldson, 
director  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Edwin  W.  Ebel,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  marketing.  General 
Foods  Corporation,  was  elected 
vice-chairman  and  eight  others 
were  elected  or  reelected  to  the 
ANA  board.  Paul  B.  West  was 
reelected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

What  Retailer  Wants 
A  17-point  program  to  help 
manufacturers  “gear  retail  kits 
to  retail  thinking”  and  thereby 
enable  manufacturers  “to  move 
closer  to  improved  sales  goals,” 
was  offered  by  Howard  P. 


Abrahams,  manager.  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s 
sales  promotion  division,  dur¬ 
ing  a  session  devoted  to  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods. 

Among  the  points  suggested 
were:  Give  complete  mats  to 
smaller  stores;  give  stores  good 
artwork;  give  stores  a  co-op 
ad  program;  make  retail  helps 
look  retail;  give  store  identity 
to  advertising;  and  plan  retail 
Aids  for  different  store  types. 

Cites  Figures 

Commenting  on  co-op  ads, 
Mr.  Abrahams  said  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  found  that  their 
ad  budget,  matched  by  retailers’ 
money  gives  them  increased 
newspaper  linage  or  radio-TV 
time. 

“I  know  several  manufac¬ 
turers,  now  in  the  big  league, 
who  arrived  at  their  leading 
position  through  the  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  route.  In  their  earlier 
days,  with  a  limited  budget, 
they  spent  most  of  it  coopera¬ 
tively  with  retailers  and  rode 
on  stores’  coat-tails  to  success. 
These  manufacturers,”  Mr. 
Abrahams  s^id,  “are  now  among 
the  largest  national  advertisers 
in  the  country  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  budget  large  sums  for 
retail  co-op  promotion.” 

The  NRDGA  executive  told 
of  a  survey  of  store  members 
to  learn  how  much  manufac¬ 
turer-supplied  material  was 


REELECTED  ANA  PRESIDENT  Paul  B.  West  (center)  oversees  registra* 
tlon  of  Greyton  H.  Taylor  (left),  advertising  manager,  Taylor  Wine 
Company,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  and  Gordon  E.  Hyde,  vicepresident, 
D'Arcy  Advertising  Company.  This  year  ANA  members  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  invite  an  advertising  agency  man  to  the  meeting. 


used.  Results  on  newspaper 
mats  and  newspaper  art  follow:  ^ 
Mats,  11.3%  always;  16.5%, 
never;  72.2%,  sometimes.  Art, 
5.7%,  always;  19.7%,  never; 
74.6%,  sometimes. 

George  Simons,  director  of 
appliance  and  laundry  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion, 
Crosley  and  Bendix  Home  Ap- 
pliances  divisions,  Avco  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Corporation,  told 
the  same  session  that  single 
advertisement  tie-ins  can  be 
justified  and  made  effective  if 
backed  by  proper  promotional 
activities  at  the  retail  level. 

He  said  Bendix  had  achieved  | 
outstanding  results  from  tying-  ■ 
in  with  such  diverse  groups  as 
a  fashion  designer,  a  detergent  f 
maker  and  chemical  company  . 
using  a  single  national  ad.  ' 

“This  has  been  done  by  pro¬ 
motion  at  the  retail  level  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  ad’s 
appearance  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  or  types  of  stores  han¬ 
dling  the  merchandise  in  the  co¬ 
op  national  ad,”  Mr.  Simons 
said. 

More  Than  Paid  Cost 

“Frequently  we  have  gone  to¬ 
gether  with  one  of  these  de¬ 
signers  for  a  single  ad,”  he 
continued.  “This  alone  would 
have  had  little  value  but  tho 
fashion  shows  and  launderabil- 
ity  demonstrations,  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  store  f 
windows  that  resulted  from  re¬ 
tail  level  promotions  have  more 
than  paid  for  the  cost  of  such 
one-shot  national  ads.” 

Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research,  Chicago  Tribune,  told 
a  session  on  research  that  there 
are  “psychological  dimensions 
which  are  the  crucial  determi¬ 
nants  in  purchasing  completely 
apart  from  any  product’s  func¬ 
tional  qualities.” 

“For  every  product,  for  every 
institution,  and  for  every  man¬ 
ufacturer  there  exists  a  public 
personality  which  in  the  final 
analysis  plays  such  a  determin¬ 
ing  role  in  every  sales  picture,” 
he  said.  “Actually  this  is  the  i 
sum  total  of  all  the  existent  [ 
attitudes,  part  of  which  come  ‘ 
from  the  advertising,  part  from 
the  technical  character  of  the 
product,  and  a  great  deal  from 
just  plain  gossip.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  this  product  personality 
which  is  confronting  the  pur¬ 
chaser  when  she  walks  through 
a  store.” 

Mr.  Martineau  noted  that  the 
long-range  objectives  of  adver¬ 
tising  go  far  beyond  attention, 
product  identification,  and  even 
the  movement  of  merchandise. 
“The  real  achievements  of  sd- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Signs  Point  to  Peak 
Auto  Advertising  Year 

Detroit 

With  new  model  introductions  budget  figures  officially,  but  the 
coming  fast  and  furious  in  the  report  is  that  it  will  spend 
bwt  two  months  of  this  year,  15%  more  on  new-model  adver- 
suto  manufacturers  are  giving  tising  this  year  than  it  did  on 
more  information  pointing  to  a  the  54’s.  Lincoln-Mercury  Di- 
record  auto  advertising  year.  vision  said  only  that  “no  in- 
The  Chrysler  divisions  are  re-  crease  in  the  budget  is  planned 
ported  ready  to  spend  $15,000,-  but  it  will  be  in  keeping  with 
000  on  new  model  announce-  the  product.” 
ments,  spread  over  several  Hudson  cars  will  use 

months.  01.  1  j-  •  newspapers,  television  and  na- 

John  H.  Caron,  Chrysler  aivi-  tionai  magazines  in  that  order 
sion  ad  manager,  though  giving  preference  as  the  backbone 


and  will  be  adjusted  upward  to 

/American  Ifioiors  On  the  General  Motors  Une, 
JVSna  Cadillac  has  set  a  sales  target 

llips  uuiuuur  of  150,000  and  plans  to  increase 

American  Motors  Company  promotion  and  merchandis- 
(Nash  and  Hudson)  is  dip-  campaigns  in  the  light  of 
ping  into  its  outdoor  adver-  that  goal, 
tising  fund  to  sponsor  part  Buick,  which  has  moved  up 
of  the  Disneyland  show  on  to  the  coveted  third-place  posi- 
television;  newspaper  adver-  tion  in  sales,  was  reported  not 
tising  expenditures  will  be  to  be  planning  a  material  in- 
heavier  than  in  the  past.  crease  in  its  1955  advertising. 
This  information  was  given  although  it  will  naturally  do 
to  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  everything  necessary  to  hold 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  that  position.  Buick  will  con¬ 
ing,  AN  PA,  on  a  recent  visit  tinue  to  accent  newspapers  as 
to  Detroit,  he  reported  to  its  major  medium,  a  spokesman 
Southern  publishers  this  week  said. 


in  Florida. 


Oldsmobile  will  set  a  record 


no  figures,  said  that  his  iivi-  1955  advertising  pro-  .  division  Nash  Tho  ad  with  an  all-time  high  ad  budget 

8ion  would  advertise  more  fre-  Browder,  di-  vert^sint  Zdeet  h^  Wn  sS  in  1955  using  newspapers,  tele- 

quently  and  in  greater  volume  advertising  and  mer-  vertising  budget  has  been  set  outdoor  advertising 

than  ever  before.”  The  division  up,  Mr.  Browder  said,  so  it  can  ana  ouiuoor  aaverusing. 


chandising,  said. 

These  three  media  h,ave  been 


will  use  3,300  newspapers,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  record  volume  ,  u  ..  -ui 

!f  magazine,  radio,  television,  ®®^®®t®j^  t^*®.  '’®1  Pf  ® 

outdoor  and  movie  trailer  ad- 
vertising,  Mr.  Caron  said. 

Record  Dodge  Program 


be  increased  as  sales  increased.  .  Poutiac  will  be  increasing 

its  advertising  expenditures  in 
No  Ceiling  on  Nash  newspapers,  magazines  ,a  n  d 

Nash’s  advertising  campaign  trade  papers  in  1955. 
tention  of  the  public  the  story  will  be  geared  to  competition.  For  Chevrolet,  a  record- 

of  Hudson  products  in  1955,”  said  J.  B.  Huntress,  Nash  ad-  breaking  advertising  schedule 

he  said.  Mr.  Browder  also  said  vertising  director.  has  already  heralded  the  new 

Jack  W.  Minor,  Dodge  direc-  that  Hudson  was  entering  the  “At  present  no  ceiling  has  models  and  a  liberal  followup 

tor  of  advertising  and  mer-  television  field  this  year  with  been  set  on  the  advertising  campaign  is  planned  for  the 

chRndising,  said  that  Dodge’s  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  “Dis-  budget  for  1955,  but  the  Nash  rest  of  the  production  year. 

1955  ad  program  would  be  the  neyland”  show  with  its  new  program  will  start  in  high  gear  {Continued  on  page  68) 

largest  in  its  41-year  history. 

toJi-X  i— -linage  LEADER, 

and  weeklies  carrying  teaser 
ads  and  post  announcement  pro¬ 
motions.  Magazines,  traveling 
displays  on  buses  ^nd  street¬ 
cars  and  outdoor  displays  will 
bolster  the  “teaser”  campaign. 

With  its  TV  programs,  “Break 


Pan  American  To  Stay  Among  Top  100  Newspaper  Advertisers 


B  Murray  Barnes,  advertis- 
y  ing  manager  of  Pan  Ameri- 
B  can  World  Airways,  lends  a 
y  refreshing  bit  of  England  to 
B  the  American  business  scene 
the  Bank”  and  “Make  room  for  |  by  way  of  being  a  native  of 
Daddy,”  to  help  the  national  g  London,  a  graduate  of  Ar- 
campaign,  Mr.  Minor  said  thjat  H  dingly  College  and  St.  Ed- 


ternational  air  travel  on  an 
installment  basis,  allegedly 
the  first  such  plan  to  be  sold 
on  a  nationwide  basis  in  the 


the  division  is  ready  “to  sup¬ 
port  our  dealers  with  every  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  tool  at  our  com¬ 
mand.” 

Plymouth,  which  currently  is 
running  No.  5  in  the  sales  race 
behind  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Buick 
and  Oldsmobile,  will  break  a 
large-space  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  on  Nov.  16-17  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  cities  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  page 
8). 

DeSoto  in  300  Papers 

DeSoto  will  spend  about  $2,- 
000,000  on  new  model  announce 
ments  alone,  according 
James  L.  Wichert,  that  divi¬ 
sion’s  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  DeSoto’s 
introductory  ads  are  going  into 
300  newspapers  and  will  be 
used  also  on  radio,  television, 
billboard  and  m,ajor  national 
magazines. 

Ford  was  not  talking  about 


B  mund  Hall,  Oxford,  a  former 
B  sublieutenant  in  the  Britisn 
B  Royal  Navy,  and  an  edi- 
g  torial-layout  man  for  the 
B  London  newsweekly,  the  Pic- 
y  ture  Post. 

g  Murray  has  been  in  the 

■  airline  business  since  1947 
y  when  he  went  to  work  in  Pan 
m  American’s  traffic  depart- 
g  ment  at  LaGuardia  Airport. 
B  Since  then,  he  has  been  em- 
M  ployed  in  various  capacities 

■  in  Pan  Am’s  sales  promotion 
H  and  advertising.  In  July  of 
m  this  year  he  was  promoted 

to  p  from  assistant  admanager  to 
his  present  position. 

He  is  currently  responsible 
for  developing  the  airline’s 
newspaper  campaign  sup¬ 
porting  the  “Pan  Am  Pay 
Later  Plan”,  Pan  American’s 
new  method  of  financing  in- 


.Murray  Barnes 
Pan  American 
World  Airways 

history  of  air  transportation. 

“Pan  American  is  among 
the  first  100  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  U.  S.  and 
will  maintain  this  position,” 
Murray  says.  “AN PA  fig¬ 
ures  for  1953  show  Pan 


American  as  the  No.  2  air-  3 
line  in  newspaper  advertis-  g 
ing,  and  the  86th  newspaper  g 
advertiser  of  any  category,  g 
ANPA  figures  show  Pan  B 
American  investing  $1,070,-  g 
800  in  newspapers  last  year.  B 

“We  at  Pan  American  J 
think  that  newspaper  adver-  g 
tising  is  still  one  of  the  best  B 
ways  to  reach  the  mass  mar-  g 
ket  for  international  air  J 
travel.”  3 

Murray  continues:  “Trav-  B 
el  plans  are  a  matter  of  con-  M 
cern  for  the  whole  family  § 
and  the  newspaper  is  the  g 
only  medium  that  reaches  ev-  g 
ery  member  of  the  family.  S 
Everyone  still  reads  the  g 
newspapers.”  g 

Murray,  his  wife  Sylvia  a 
and  their  three-year  old  g 
daughter  live  at  Bayside,  a 
Long  Island.  His  hobby  is  ■ 
stamp  collecting,  which  his  | 
job  with  a  worldwide  airline  = 
makes  easy  for  him.  | 

Other  hobbies?  Painting —  a 
the  house  and  garage  type,  g 
that  is. — R.  B.  McI.  H 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Bernard  Represents 
Papers  on  ANA  Panel 


Q:  How  much  merchandising 
support  will  a  newspaper  give 
an  advertising  campaign? 

A:  My  answer  is  “from  noth¬ 
ing  to  an  elaborate,  all-inclusive 
program  using  all  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  tech¬ 
niques.” 

Because  of  the  individual  na¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper,  no  stock 
answer  for  all  can  be  given. 
There  are  newspapers  with  a 
fairly  low  rate,  who  believe 
firmly  that  their  function  is  to 
sell  advertising  space,  and  that 
it  is  up  to  the  advertiser  to 
furnish  his  own  merchandising 
or  marketing  the  advertising  to 
the  retailers.  And  there  are 
those  newspapers  who,  when 
faced  with  an  opportunity  to 
build  sales  for  a  sizable  cam¬ 
paign,  will  literally  go  all  out 
with  support  to  make  a  given 
campaign  even  more  success¬ 
ful. 

Local  Conditions 

As  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  marketing  aids  tendered  by 
newspapers,  that  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  individual  news¬ 
paper. 

The  NAEA  recently  asked  its 
664  member  newspapers  what 
they  would  specifically  do  in 
support  of  a  5,000  line  drug 
and  grocery  campaign.  Here’s 
the  result:  534  said  they  would 
make  a  total  of  11,885  personal 
calls;  590  said  they  would  mail 
card,  letter,  or  reprint  to  the 
tune  of  92,875  copies;  625  said 
they  would  solicit  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  from  13,846  grocery  and 
drug  stores. 

Other  services  voluntarily  of¬ 
fered  included  a  presentation 
meeting,  distribution  checkup 
before  and  after,  complete  mar¬ 
ket  data,  and  publicity  in  their 
trade  bulletin. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
rightly  insists  that  all  business 
is  local.  Now  we  add  “all  mar¬ 
keting  is  local”,  and  it  is  better 
to  make  your  bid  for  support 
locally  through  your  own  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Q:  What  is  being  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  ROP  re¬ 
productions  and  thus  assure  the 
advertiser  that  he  will  get  the 
color  which  he  requests  in  his 
ad? 

A:  Why  is  it  unsatisfactory, 
or  why  isn’t  it  at  least  uniform 
across  the  country?  That  is  the 
hardest  question  I  have  to  an- 


A  highlight  of  the  45  th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  was 
“The  Advertisers  Court  of  Me¬ 
dia  Relations,”  at  which  four 
advertisers  fired  questions  at 
newspaper,  magazine,  outdoor 
and  radio  spokesmen.  Repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  was  Donald 
M.  Bernard,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Washington  {D,  C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAEA.  Herewith  is 
summary  of  Mr.  Bernard’s  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  put  to  him. 


swer.  About  52%  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  are 
now  printing  color.  And  from 
what  I  have  heard,  about  90% 
of  the  advertisers  using  color 
are  complaining  about  repro¬ 
duction.  By  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  those  who  complain 
about  reproduction  are  very, 
very  quiet  about  the  results. 
And  while  the  red  ink  ordered 
runs  the  gamut  of  the  entire 
spectrum,  the  sales  results  are 
uniformly  good. 

But  we  are  not  defending  our 
poor  color  work — we  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  with  our  mechanical 
people  to  perfect  it.  Color  re¬ 
production  was  prominent  in 
our  discussion  with  ANA  last 
week;  with  the  AAAA,  also. 

Following  these  two  meetings, 
we  took  it  to  our  own  NAEA 
Board,  and  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  you — that  you  may 
help  hasten  the  correction  of  the 
ills — are  twofold. 

Two  Requests 

Our  mechanical  people  ad¬ 
vise  us  that  the  majority  of 
color  printing  material  received 
contains  no  registration  marks. 
These  have  been  routed  off  by 
the  stereotyper  or  electrotyper. 
It  is  necessary  to  send  plates 
back  down  to  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  to  make  new  registra¬ 
tion  marks,  which  may  or  may 
not  exactly  coincide.  Request  to 
you:  Make  sure  that  you  insist 
upon  the  registration  marks 
being  on  the  plates  or  mats 
you  send  out. 

Request  No.  2:  On  all  four- 
color  printing  material,  make 
sure  that  a  set  of  progressive 
color  proofs  are  included. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  color  jobs  we  are  gi\l- 
en  to  do,  the  registration  marks 
and/or  progressive  proofs  are 
missing. 


Give  us  a  little  more  time  to 
master  and  improve  our  tech¬ 
niques  and  perfect  them,  and 
you  will  have  a  vehicle  for  sell¬ 
ing  greater  than  you  have  ever 
imagined. 

Q:  Do  you  regard  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  newspapers’  sales¬ 
men  urging  retailers  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  grounds  that 
they,  like  other  dealers  can  “ar¬ 
range  things”  in  such  a  way 
that  the  manufacturer  pays 
most  of  the  cost  as  being  con¬ 
sistent  with  newspapers’  best 
interests? 

A:  I  could  sound  forth  on 
this  subject  from  now  till  New 
Year’s,  and  still  not  cover  the 
question  or  the  problem.  You 
ask,  “What  can  newspapers  do 
to  stop  the  practice  of  encour¬ 
aging  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers  from  putting  the  bite  on  the 
factory  for  advertising  money?” 

Merely  Say  ‘No’ 

I’m  not  being  facetious,  but 
if  your  trouble  spot  was  merely 
the  newspaper  turning  the  heat 
on,  you  could  stop  it  yourself 
by  merely  saying  “No”. 

But  cooperative  advertising 
is  the  blanket  under  which  all 
manner  of  evils  are  lurking.  We 
have  found  that  most  of  the 
ideas  retailers  and  distributors 
get  about  turning  to  you  for 
money,  come  either  from  your 
salesmen  or  from  your  com¬ 
petitor. 

Many  fine  trade  names,  in  an 
effort  to  buy  cheaper,  or  out- 
spend  a  competitor,  start  by  of¬ 
fering  a  retailer  or  distributor 
50c  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  advertising.  I 
think  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  national  advertisers 
in  many  fields  aren’t  even  get¬ 
ting  a  dime  in  advertising  value 
for  the  dollar  they  spend. 

Who  sends  newspapers  out  to 
solicit  advertising  on  tie-ins? 
Who  sends  newspaper  proof 
sheets  and  lists  on  50-50  trade 
deals?  We  don’t  think  those  up; 
you  do,  and  we  know  that  most 
cooperative  deals  that  are  well 
planned  provide  knowledge  in 
advance  of  how  much  the  fac¬ 
tory  will  pay,  and  how. 

Newspapers  are  asked  every 
weelf  in  the  year  to  go  out  and 
sell  this  mat  or  ad  to  a  list  of 
dealers.  Some  are  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis — others  tell  us  to 
have  the  dealer  get  in  touch 
with  the  factory  salesman,  he 
knows  how  much  the  factory 
will  pay. 

No,  my  friends,  we  won’t  step 
in  on  this  one.  Cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  all  its  blessings 
and  with  all  its  headaches,  is 
not  our  baby.  It’s  yours. 

Q:  Will  you  tell  us  how  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  avoid  undue  pres¬ 


sure  from  newspapers  who  are  ■ 
“not  on  the  list”? 

A:  What  about  the  pressure 
myth?  Why  do  newspapers  ap¬ 
ply  it,  and  what  can  be  done  ’ 
about  it?  I  am  not  an  apologist 
for  newspapers’  efforts  to  get 
business.  What  you  refer  to  as 
“pressure”  is  the  appearance  of 
other  factors  on  the  scene  ask¬ 
ing  for  business  in  a  specific 
newspaper.  Why  are  they 
brought  in?  Mainly,  I  suspect, 
because  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cerned  feels  that  it  has  not  had 
a  fair  hearing  before  your  ad¬ 
vertising  broke. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this, 
of  course,  but  in  the  main  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  where  the 
advertiser  or  agency  gave  notice  | 
of  an  upcoming  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  asked  the  media  in  ' 
the  highly  competitive  markets 
to  “show  cause”  why  they 
should  carry  the  business — 
where  such  a  hearing  is  given 
and  a  newspaper  loses  the  bhsi- 
ness,  it  does  not  usually  resort 
to  what  you  term  “pressure”. 

I  think  that  what  you  refer 
to  as  “pressure”  is  the  end  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  practice  prevalent  to¬ 
day  of  buying  space  by  a  fixed 
pattern  or  by  a  formula.  This 
fixed  pattern  buying  usually 
precludes  any  hearing  or  ex¬ 
ploration  on  the  part  of  the 
media  men,  so  that  in  highly 
competitive  newspaper  markets, 
one  or  more  newspapers  feel 
they  have  been  cold-shouldered  - 
and  literally  dismissed  without  ’ 
a  hearing. 

Yardsticks  are  fine  in  their 
place,  but  I  certainly  know  of  no 
one  yardstick  by  which  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  value 
can  be  measured.  Take  the  case 
of  Washington  prior  to  last  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  Here  you  had 
four  newspapers — one  morning, 
two  evenings,  and  one  combina¬ 
tion  morning  and  evening. 

Yardsticks  are  usually  cir¬ 
culation  and/or  linage.  Here  . 
the  newspaper  that  was  first  in  ^ 
circulation  was  third  in  linage. 
The  paper  that  was  third  in  cir-  ! 
culation  was  second  in  linage, 
and  the  paper  that  was  second 
in  circulation  was  first  in  linage. 
Can  you  wonder  that  a  formula  I 
buy  in  Washington  resulted  in 
a  kickback?  When  the  door  is 
closed  and  the  campaign  placed 
before  a  newspaper,  which  feels 
that  it  should  carry  the  busi¬ 
ness,  has  a  chance  to  present 
its  case,  then  that  newspaper — 
and  I  suspect  other  media,  too 
— is  going  to  make  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  the  business. 

My  personal  advice  to  you 
is  to  make  a  practice  of  regu-  • 
1  a  r  1  y  reviewing  competitive  i 
newspaper  situations  to  mini-  | 
mize  what  you  call  pressure.  | 
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Standard  Outdoor  Uses 
Papers  To  Sell  Panels 


Newspapers  will  play  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  a  promotion  begun 
this  month  by  Standard  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  P,.arker  James, 
Standard’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mats  will  be  supplied  to 
member  plants  for  placement 
n  their  local  newspapers. 

The  promotion  is  designed  to 
“generate  the  greatest  possible 
interest  among  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  outdoor  advertising” 
and  to  channel  this  intere.st  to 
the  advertising  agency  which 
will  have  the  tools  to  .show  how 
outdoor  fits  into  their  clients’ 
advertising  picture. 

In  addition  to  newspapers, 
magazine,  trade  publications, 
direct  mail,  outdoor  panel.s,  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotional  devices 
will  also  be  used.  Through  the.se 
media,  manufacturers  will  be 
urged  to  “Ask  Your  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  About  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“By  showing  the  inter-rela¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  with  out¬ 
door  panels,”  Mr.  James  said, 
“Standard  is  providing  a  means 
of  making  the  outdoor  story  be¬ 
lievable  and  effective,  and  of 
channelling  aroused  interest  in¬ 
to  action  activities  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers. 

Parker  Lawn  Sweepers 
Sets  50-50  Co-op  Deal 

A  co-op  advertising  program 
in  which  it  will  meet  50%  of  the 
di.stributor’s  co.st  resulting  from 
advertising  of  its  lawn  sweep¬ 
ers,  has  been  announced  by  Will 
Wall,  Parker  Sweeper  Com¬ 
pany’s  sales  manager. 

In  a  move  to  spur  local  mar¬ 
ket  advertising,  the  Dayton, 
Ohio  compiany  will  underwrite 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  radio- 
TV.  Allowances,  based  on  dis¬ 
tributor  purchases,  must  be 
used  within  six  months  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  company  approval, 
Mr.  Wall  said. 

Other  Campaigns  ,  .  . 

•  Saturation-type  distributor- 
dealer  co-op  ads  in  newspapers 
will  be  a  major  phase  of  the 
p  r  e-Christmas  campaign  by 
RCA  Victor  to  promote  its 
radio-TV  and  Victrola  lines. 

•  A  regional  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  to  run  from  Nov.  23  to 


Dec.  8  (vi^  Perrin-Paus,  Chica¬ 
go)  has  been  announced  by 
Sunbeam.  Half-page  ads  will 
run  weekly  in  eight  major  dail¬ 
ies  in  southern  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Sunbeam  recently  up¬ 
ped  its  ad  budget  from  $4- 
million  to  $8-millian,  with  all 
media  sharing  proportionately. 

•  Full-page  insertions  in 
dailies  in  various  Wilson  &  Co. 
markets  are  being  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  Wilson’s  certified  turkeys 
during  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
season.  The.se  ads  will  run  in 
four  colors  where  possible  and 
in  black  and  white  in  other 
areas. 

•  A  “how-to-do-it”  m  e  r- 
chandising  plan,  including  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  in  areas  where  color  TV 
has  been  Introduced  by  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc. 

•  Newspaper,  magazine  and 
radio-TV  advertising  will  be 
u.sed  for  a  six-month  champaign 
to  focus  attention  on  S.  C.  John¬ 
son  &  Son’s  paste  wax. 

Growth  of  Travel 
Advertising  Told 

San  Francisco 

Continued  growth  of  the  tour¬ 
ist  industry  was  forecast  by  del¬ 
egates  to  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents’  convention 
here. 

The  American  tourist  indus¬ 
try  this  year  will  total  eight  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  domestic  expen¬ 
ditures,  with  a  potential  of  ten 
billion  forecast,  said  John  S. 
Coonley,  chairman,  Hawaiian 
Visitors  Bureau.  This  year’s 
foreign  travel  business  will  total 
$1,200,000,000,  with  a  $400,000,- 
000  gain  forecast  by  1960,  he 
added. 

Travel  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  have  grown  from  $18,200,- 
000  in  1939  to  $52,800,000  in 
1953,  Mr.  Coonley  said.  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  get  the 
lion’s  share  of  advertising,  he 
observed. 

R.  T.  Bellchambers,  head  of 
United  Tours  and  an  ASTA 
vicepresident,  estimated  Flori¬ 
da’s  overall  travel  promotion 
budget  at  $6,000,000.  He  char¬ 
acterized  the  Florida  St^ate  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,000,000  as  woe¬ 
fully  small. 
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Newspapers  Do  Top 
Ad  Job,  Admen  Told 


Newspapers  do  a  job  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  any  other  type  of  me¬ 
dia,  says  B.  1).  Adams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Burke  Dowling  Adams, 
.Atlanta  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Adams  made  this  state¬ 
ment  last  week  at  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Georgia  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn,  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

He  said  his  judgment  of 
newspapers  and  the  potency  of 
their  advertising  columns  has 
been  demonstrated  by  his  agen¬ 
cy’s  use  of  space  for  clients. 

He  pointed  to  the  $1,500,000 
annual  appropriation  for  all 
types  of  advertising  budgeted 
by  Delta-C  &  S  Air  Lines.  Mr. 
Adams  said  that  76%  of  the  air 
lines’  appropriation  last  year 
was  spent  in  newspapers. 
(E&P,  Sept.  11,  page  24.) 

During  the  meeting,  attended 
by  approximately  150  newspa¬ 
per  and  agency  people,  the 
Transportation  Ad-Views  mag¬ 
azine’s  1954  Socrates  Award  for 
excellence  in  advertising  was 
pjesented  to  Delta-C  &  S  Air 


Lines  and  its  agency. 

George  C.  Riggers  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  GNAEA,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Atlanta  Joumal- 
Constitution,  presented  the 
plaque  to  Mr.  Adams  and 
George  E.  Bounds,  director  of 
advertising  for  Delta-C&S. 

Edwin  R.  Michaels,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  branch  stores 
of  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  speaking 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  re¬ 
lation  to  merchandising,  said 
retailers  should  work  closely 
with  newspaper  publishers.  He 
stressed  that  conditions  in  the 
economy  are  undergoing  rapid 
change,  and  only  those  who  keep 
their  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  programs  abreast  of  the 
times  will  succeed. 

• 

Nip  Daily  Appoints 

Universal  Publishers  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  named  exclusive  U.  S. 
office  for  the  Asahi  Evening 
News,  only  English-language 
daily  printed  and  circulated  in 
four  centers  in  Japan. 
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SOCRATES  AWARD  for  outstanding  transportation  advertising,  75% 
of  which  appeared  in  newspapers,  is  presented  to  George  E.  Bounds, 
director  of  advertising,  Delta-CSS  Air  Lines  (right)  by  George  C. 
Biggers  Jr.,  (left),  advertising  director,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution.  B.  D.  Adams,  head  of  Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc.,  agency  that 
created  the  ads,  is  shown  in  center. 
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Conn.  Court  Hears 
Lottery- Ad  Arguments 


He  said,  too,  that  none  of  the 
Herald’s  test  suit  arguments 
contain  anything  that  was  not 
previously  submitted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  deliberia- 
tions  on  the  “Bank  Night’’  situ¬ 
ation. 

“The  plaintiff  (the  Herald)  is 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  heard  arguments 
on  advertising  and  the  state  lot¬ 
tery  law,  Nov.  3. 

The  occasion  was  a  test  case 
of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald,  designed  to  determine 
the  extent  of  state  lottery  law. 
In  brief,  the  unprecedented 
question  in  the  afternoon  daily’s 
.suit  against  State’s  Attorney 
Albert  S.  Bill  asks;  “Can  news¬ 
papers  publish  advertisements 
of  give-away  promotions  with¬ 
out  violating  the  anti-lottery 
law?” 

20  Dailies  Join 

Twenty-one  other  Connecticut 
dailies — all  members  of  the 
ADC  (Associated  Dailies  of 
Connecticut) — have  joined  the 
case  as  friends  of  the  court. 

State’s  attorneys  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  regard  any  activity  involv¬ 
ing  the  element  of  chance  as  il¬ 
legal  as  a  result  of  a  stringent 
interpretation  of  the  anti-lottery 
laws  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
an  opinion  handed  down  on  the¬ 
atre  “Bank  Nights.” 

Holding  that  promotional 
drawings  fall  in  this  category, 
state’s  attorneys  have  warned 
Connecticut  dailies  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  advertising  of  such  ven¬ 
tures  at  the  risk  of  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  New  Brittain  afternoon 
daily,  however,  argues  that  such 
advertising  is  not  illegal  be¬ 
cause  promotional  drawings  do 
not  violate  the  law. 

By  stipulation  with  State’s 
Attorney  Bill,  defendant  in  the 
action,  the  case  was  carried  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  high  court. 

The  specific  question  of  how 
lottery  laws  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  case  arose  last 
May  when  the  I,  &  L  Super 
Food  Stores  of  N"w  Britain  con¬ 
ducted  a  free  ticket  drawing. 


ly  difficult  for  newspapers  to 
explain  the  legal  niceties  to  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  anxious  to  see 
their  ads  in  print.” 

He  argued  that  consideration 
in  the  form  of  money  or  valua¬ 
ble  property  is  necessary  before 
any  scheme  runs  afoul  of  the 
lottery  laws.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  more  ex¬ 
tensive  contact  with  the  lottery 
problem  than  any  state  govern¬ 
ment,  he  added,  has  ruled  ra¬ 
dio  “giveaway”  programs  legal 
because  they  lack  the  considera¬ 
tion  element. 

Because  they  are  merely  a 
form  of  advertising,  nothing 
evil  can  be  said  of  promotional 
drawings,  he  asserted. 

Matter  of  Choice 

“Whether  a  merchant  used 
his  advertising  budget  in  bill¬ 
boards  or  in  dressing  his  show 
windows  attractively  or  in  pro¬ 
motional  drawing  as  here,  is  a 
m,atter  of  choice.  They  are  all 
essentially  the  same — they  re¬ 
quire  no  consideration  —  from 
the  customer — they  are  merely 
designed  to  bring  the  customer 
to  the  retailer’s  establishment. 

“There  is  no  evil  in  that.  In 
fact,  by  accelerating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  staple  goods,  it  may 
well  be  argued  that  the  public 
welfare  is  benefitted.” 

Arguing  on  the  merits  of  the 
test  case,  Mr.  Bill  admitted 
that  it  is  true  no  person  risks 
money  in  a  promotional  draw¬ 
ing. 

“But,”  he  said,  quoting  the 
former  Supreme  Court  opinion 
written  by  retired  Chief  Justice 
William  M.  Maltbie,  “the  evil 
of  gambling  and  like  practices 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
the  impoverishment  and  squan¬ 
dering  of  the  money  which  di¬ 
rectly  results  from  the  making 
of  a  wager.” 

He  said  statutes  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  have  recognized  this  since 


now  seeking  to  have  this  court 
indirectly  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  statutory  law  of  this 
state  which  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  when  it  was  directly  asked 
to  do  so,  refused  to  make.” 

• 

S.  Fuson,  Pioneer 
In  PR,  Succumbs 

Samuel  D.  Fuson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
firm,  died  Nov.  4  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness.  He  was  64. 

A  former  newspaperman  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Herald  before  entering  ad- 
vertisrag,  Mr.  Fuson  was  a  pi¬ 
oneer  in  the  field  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  credited  with  rais¬ 
ing  the  professional  standards 
of  industrial,  personal  and  en- 
tert,ainment  publicity. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  I,  Mr.  Fuson 
joined  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  then 
worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York.  In  1924  he 
became  New  York  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  three  years  later  joined 
the  Christian  Herald. 

He  entered  public  relations 
in  1930  when  the  late  Arthur 
Kudner  offered  him  the  job  of 
director  of  public  relations  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

• 

Weekly  Newspapers 
Rating  Reports  Out 

Evaluation  studies  and  rating 
reports  on  weekly  newspapers  in 
10  western  states  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  agency  space  buyers 
by  David  J.  Wasko,  president. 
Media  Buyers’  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

Community  Re.'^earch  Bureau 
in  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  specializ- 


Round  Tables 
Inspire  Book 

A  uniquely  documented  new 
book  about  contemporary  Amer¬ 
ica,  based  on  seven  American 
Round  Table  forums  conducted 
by  the  Advertising  Council  in 
1952-53,  has  been  published  by 
Simon  &  Schuster. 

The  book,  entitled  What  Is 
America?  by  Arthur  Good- 
friend,  is  the  product  of  a 
$100,000  investment — the  sum 
contributed  by  several  private 
sources  to  finance  the  Council’s 
Round  Table  project.  Purpose 
of  the  all-day  forums,  in  which 
41  leading  authorities  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  U.  S.  life  partici¬ 
pated,  was  “to  develop  re¬ 
statement,  in  modern  terms,  of 
the  ideals,  beliefs  and  dynamics 
of  the  American  society.” 

Author  Goodfriend  has  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  voluminous 
word-for-word  transcripts  of 
the.se  forums  100  penetrating 
observations  about  U.  S.  life. 
He  illustrates  them  with  over 
1.50  dramatic  bl^ck-and- white 
photographs  collected  from  such 
sources  as  Life  magazine, 
Brown  Brothers,  the  Bettman 
Archive  and  Black  Star.  In  a 
text  accompanying  the  photos, 
the  author  animates  the  panel¬ 
ists’  findings  with  the  story  of 
how  he  and  his  friends  grew  up 
in  20th  century  America. 

“The  Advertising  Council  con¬ 
siders  this  inspiring  book  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  our 
moral  and  psychological  fight 
against  Communism,”  declared 
T.  S.  Repplier,  president  of  the 
national,  non  -  profit  public 
service  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Council’s  efforts  to  ex¬ 
plain  “the  American  way  of 
life,’’  and  in  its  advisory  work 
connected  with  American  propa¬ 
ganda  overseas.  “We  came  to 
have  strong  convictions  that  a 
re-definition  of  America  in  to¬ 
day’s  terms  is  badly  needed, 
both  to  counteract  Communist 
propaganda  about  us,  and  to 
clarify  ourselves  to  the  free 


Free  Tickets 

Free  tickets  were  distributed 
to  store  customers,  and  102 
prizes  went  to  lucky  ticket  hold¬ 
ers.  The  market  asked  the  Her- 


the  earlie.st  time  and  Have  pro¬ 
vided  a  penalty  for  anyone 
“who  shall  play  at  any  game 
for  any  valuable  thing.” 

“The  evil  which  arises  out  of 


ing  in  analyzing  and  rating 
weekly  newspapers,  issued  last 
week  its  latest  reports  on  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South 


world.  That  is  why  we  held  the 
Round  Tables,  and  why  we  re¬ 
gard  the  book  as  so  significant.” 

According  to  Mr.  Repplier, 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 


I 


aid  to  carry  advertising  on  the 
drawing,  but  the  newspaper, 
wary  about  prosecution,  re¬ 
fused. 

The  high  court  was  told  by 
Hartford  ^ittorney  Cyril  Cole¬ 
man,  the  Herald’s  co-counsel, 
that  “it  has  become  increasing- 


such  practices  is  that  it  fosters 
in  men  and  women  a  desire  to 
gain,  not  by  their  own  efforts, 
not  ,as  a  reward  for  skill  or  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  solely  by  the 
lucky  turn  of  chance,  that  it  en¬ 
courages  in  them  the  gambling 
instinct  and  that  it  makes  ap- 


Dakota,  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  These  10  states 
have  a  total  of  2,654  weeklies. 
Evaluation  studies  on  4,258 
weeklies  in  21  northwestern 
states  had  previously  been 
made  and  reports  sent  to  media 
men. 


has  ordered  copies  of  the  new 
volume  for  distribution  around 
the  world.  Available  both  in 
hard  cloth  cover  and  paperback 
editions,  the  hard  cover  retails 
at  $3..50,  the  paper  at  $1.50.  The 
publisher  is  offering  special  | 
quantity  di.scounts  to  firms. 
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greater  Cleveland  PLUS  26  adiacent  count! 


When  it  comes  to  campaigning  for  advertising 
dollars,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  platform  can’t  be  beat: 
two  markets  jor  the  price  oj  one!  Greater  Cleveland 
is  solidly  behind  their  century-old  newspaper. 
And  the  26  adjacent  counties  fall  right  into  line. 
Here’s  a  2-in-l  market  that  is  bulging  with  dol¬ 
lars  ...  over  five  billion-dollar  sales  potential! 
You  pick  a  winner  when  you  pick  the  Cleveland 


{CItvtUnJ)  26  Adjatmt 

CuyMhtgm  Cy.  Coutily Arta* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 

Food  Sales .  522,053,000  403,545,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000  128,040,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000  38,554,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000  73,949,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,998,757,000  2,333,759,000 

^ Akron,  CantonpYoungstown  not  indudeti. 

FignreS’-^Smles  Managemont  Surrey,  May,  1954 


Plain  Dealer  for  your  sales  message. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


SEN  STUDIES 

3D  STORE  SALES 

The  Dealer 

Yoor  Ideal 
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Fabulous  hotel  row  on  Miami  Beach 


^hf  iniami  Herald 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  AD  AGENCIES 


Wherry,  Baker 
Appointed  by 
Quaker  Oats 


In  line  with  its  policy  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  promotion  and 
advertising  of  its  ready-to-eat 
cereals,  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Chicago,  has  announced  that  its 
advertising  for  Mulfets  and 
Pack-O-Ten  will  be  handled  by 
Wherry,  Baker  and  Tilden,  Inc., 
effective  Jan.  1.  That  firm  al¬ 
ready  represents  the  company  in 


DIY  Annual  Event 

Because  of  the  overwhelming 
success  of  the  Cleveland  Press' 
first  “Do  It  Yourself,  Hobby  & 
Photo  Show”  which  realized 
more  than  $30,000  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Christmas  fund,  the 
project  will  become  an  annual 
civic  event.  Mike  Lapine,  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  of  the  Press, 
directs  the  promotion. 


—  and  that's  only  port  of  the  picture! 

What  a  bonus  buy!  This  winter  million  year  round  residents 

your  schedule  in  The  Miami  all  along  Florida’s  booming. 

Herald  will  blanket  two  million  billion  dollar  Gold  Coast, 
free-spending  tourists  plus  a 

See  your  SB&F  man  today. 


2nd  Annual  Section 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Constitution  has  published  the 
second  annual  edition  of  its  in¬ 
dustrial  magazine  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
business  in  Georgia  during  the 
past  13  years.  The  section  con¬ 
tained  80  pages. 
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STOKY,  IROOKS  S  FINLEY.  N<lion«l  Kept. 
Alfill.t.d  S*<«lont  —  WQAM.  W9AM-FM 


The  Miami  Herald  ALONE  Nellw  the  Greater  Miami  Market 


IN o.  11  in  a  senes  oi  Kare  Creatures: 


THE  ANTIQUATED  FREEZE 

can  turn  the  hottest  ideas  to  ice 


The  FREEZE  is  an  executive  who  inhabits 
aging  firms.  Sometimes  is  found  perched  on 
legal  departments,  or  hovering  over  comptrol¬ 
lers’  offices. 

One  blink  of  his  eye  can  paralyze  the  best 
idea,  and  a  waggle  of  his  tongue  can  freeze  an 
enthusiasm. 

He  turns  thumbs  down  on  any  advertising 
program  that  would  really  work  —  because 
programs  that  work  cost  money. 

Fortunately  the  freeze  is  a  rare  creature. 

The  wise  executive  realizes  that  advertising 
is  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  throbbing. 


prosperous  enterprise.  And  all  he  asks  is  that 
the  advertising  work. 

So  he  insists  on  newspaper  advertising  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  are  basic  —  the  foundation 
of  an  intelligent  ad  schedule. 

Because  only  the  newspaper  reaches  just 
about  everybody  in  every  community.  Because 
only  the  newspaper  carries  the  sense  of  urgency 
—  “If  it’s  advertised  today.  I’d  better  go  down 
and  get  it  quick.’’ 

All  business  is  local. . . 

and  so  are  all  newspapers! 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  published  by  .  .  . 


y6ilaiid)>Itra  Jtu|uir(r 

ru  •«  OW«w«r.  Va<l*r,  U.S.A. 
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Discount  Houses  Take 
18%  of  Total  Volume 


Retail  discount  houses  now 
account  for  some  18%  of  the 
total  retail  volume  of  an  annual 
figure  of  about  $250,000,000,- 
000,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

About  70%  of  the  retail, 
wholesale  and  service  executives 
consulted  said  they  were  faced 
with  competition  from  the  dis¬ 
count  firms  and  indicated  that 
the  discount  activities  are  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  becoming  of 
major  concern  to  traditional  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Only  about  15%  said  they  are 
“fighting  fire  with  fire”  by  re¬ 
ducing  their  own  prices,  while 
others  are  adopting  stronger 
merchandising  tactics  or  press¬ 
ing  suppliers  for  the  same 
price  treatment  accorded  the 
discount  firms. 

Newspaper  Ad  Session 
Set  for  NRDGA 

How  to  sell  more  through 
newspaper  advertising  will 
highlight  the  sales  promotion 


What's 
Going  on 


division  session  of  the  44th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
to  be  held  in  New  York,  Jan. 
10-13. 

Session  chairman  will  be  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Bernard,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association. 

Speakers  at  this  session  will 
include  Grove  Patterson,  editor 
emeritus,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade, 
and  Ben  Dalgin,  diiector  of  art 
and  reproduction.  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Patterson  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Understanding  Your  Cus¬ 
tomers.”  Mr.  Dalgin  will  tell 
“How  to  get  Better  Reproduc¬ 
tion  to  Increase  Sales.” 

30  Retail  Druggists 
Unite  to  Advertise 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  30  independent  drug 
retailers  in  Western  New  York 
have  organized  into  a  group  for 
collective  merchandising,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 

Using  the  name  Leader  Drug 
Stores,  the  group  plans  to  use 
newspapers,  radio-TV  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  drug  items. 

The  Leader  Stores  advertising 
will  start  this  month  with  sev¬ 
eral  full-page  advertisements  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  The 
campaign  is  scheduled  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  a  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  week 
in  the  year. 

Hech€s  Rotto  Retires 

James  Rotto,  vicepresident 
and  publicity  director  of  the 
Hecht  Co.,  ha.s  retired,  effective 
Jan.  31,  1955,  after  28  years  in 


High  School  Editor's  Cloh! 

Teen-age  journalists  meet  and  inter¬ 
view  personalities  like  Audrey  Hep¬ 
burn,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Richard 
Rodgers. 

Editors’  Ciuh  is  just  one  more 

of  the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Globe's  famed  "youthful  touch." 

T  H  E 

BOSTON  GLOBE 


Morning 


Evening  •  Sunday 


promotion  .service  with  the 
company. 

He  is  in  charge  of  a  staff  of 
50  persons  producing  6.5  million 
lines  of  newspaper  ad  space  an¬ 
nually,  in  addition  to  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  direct  mail,  and  public 
relations. 

Mr.  Rotto  announced  he  will 
engage  in  limited  consultative 
work  in  the  retail  advertising 
and  manufacturing  fields. 

Special  Sections  •  .  . 

•  A  record  72-page  edition 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  has  been  credited  with  a 
sharp  upsurge  in  department 
store  sales.  Sales  index  for 
Springfield  jumped  from  a  min¬ 
us  15  the  previous  week  to  a 
plus  43. 

•  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eve^ 
ning  News  observed  the  20th 
anniversary  of  public  housing  in 
Buffalo  with  a  special  section 
featuring  progress  of  munici¬ 
pal,  state  and  federal  public 
housing  development  in  the  city. 

•  The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
(iazette  on  Nov.  2  published  a 
special  16-page,  standard  size 
cook  book  supplement  with  a 
two-color  cover  page.  Total  of 
20,902  lines  of  advertising  were 
carried.  Myrtelle  Sharpsteen 
Gazette  food  editor,  handled  the 
news  content. 


Daily  Clarifies 
Car  Rate  Report 

A  report  recently  picked  up 
from  Automotive  News  stated 
that  the  Birmingham,  Ala, 
newspapers  were  allowing  auto 
dealers  to  advertise  1954  models 
at  the  local  rate,  provided  they 
are  not  designated  as  “new” 
cars  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  page  18). 

This  week,  W.  Frank  Ay- 
cock,  advertising  director,  Birm¬ 
ingham  News,  told  E&P  that 
.\utomotive  News  had  neglected 
to  state  that  the  local  rate  was 
applicable  only  for  those  ads 
run  in  the  classified  section 
and  that  actually  it  was  the  lo¬ 
cal  classified  rate  which  is  high¬ 
er  than  the  papers’  display  rate. 

“In  making  the  concession 
which  would  allow  local  deal¬ 
ers  to  relieve  overstocked  in¬ 
ventories  of  1954  cars,”  Mr. 
Aycock  said,  “we  told  them 
specifically  and  in  writing  that 
we  were  making  this  concession 
only  for  a  three  months  period 
which  ended  Nov.  1  because 
1955  models  were  available.  We 
further  stated  that  these  ads 
must  run  in  our  classified  sec¬ 
tion  where  normally  only  used 
car  copy  appears  and  at  the 
local  classified  rates.” 


Misleading 
Furniture  Ads 
Target  of  Drive 

The  nation’s  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  furniture  retailers 
will  launch  a  joint  attack 
against  unfair  and  harmful  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  practices 
in  the  home  furnishings  field 
and  will  carry  out  a  broad  in¬ 
formation  program  to  protect 
consumers  against  prevalent 
pitfalls  in  buying  furniture,  it 
was  announced  Nov.  12  by  Ros- 
coe  R.  Rau,  executive  vicepresi-  | 
dent,  and  Victor  H.  Nyborg,  j 
president,  respectively  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus. 

The  program,  developed  over 
the  past  year  by  these  two  or¬ 
ganizations,  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  formal  standards 
for  advertising  and  selling  home 
furnishings  at  the  community 
level,  based  on  a  set  of  recom¬ 
mended  standards  jointly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  NRFA  and 
ABBB,  and  distribution  by 
furniture  retailers  of  a  series 
of  educational  leaflets. 

Local  BBBs  and  retail  furni¬ 
ture  groups  are  expected  to 
adopt  or  modify  these  standards 
as  needed  to  fit  local  situations,  f 
and  to  set  up  procedures  for 
administering  the  standards. 
Funds  for  these  programs  will 
originate  with  the  furniture 
dealers  on  the  basis  of  local 
requirements.  NRFA  will  not 
play  a  part  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  or  enforcement  of  the 
standards. 

The  educational  leaflets,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  ABBB  with  NRFA 
help,  are  designed  to  help  con- 
•sumers  get  the  maximum  satis¬ 
faction  from  their  daily  trans¬ 
actions  with  furniture  dealers. 
Each  subject  points  out  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  or  pitfall  faced 
by  furniture  purchases,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  BBB  consumer-experi-  j 
ence  files.  I 

An  introductory  printing  of 
leaflets  is  being  sent  to  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  furniture 
dealers  with  NRFA  promotional 
literature  laying  out  the  details 
of  the  program.  NRFA  will 
handle  all  orders  for  the  leaflets 
and  it  is  anticipated  on  the 
basis  of  initial  reports  from  sev¬ 
eral  cities  that  the  first  print 
run  for  consumer  distribution 
will  be  five  million  copies. 

Heart  of  the  program  is  the 
establishment  of  sound  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  standards  at  | 
the  community  level. 
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TO  DRIVE  AND  CONTROL  18  NEW  HIGH¬ 
SPEED  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  UNITS 


Add  another  half  million  people  to  the  ever-growing 
number  who  read  newspapers  printed  on  presses  driven 
and  controlled  by  Cline-Westinghouse  electric  equipment. 

In  this  instance,  the  paper  is  the  Columbus  oispatch— 
Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Newspaper."  The  press,  a  recent 
installation  of  18  high  speed  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Units.  Cline-westinghouse  Drives  and  Controls  are 
designed  to  meet  the  power  requirements  of  these  high 
SPEED  newspaper  presses  as  they  roll  rhythmically  to 
new  standards  of  excellence  in  servicing  the  printing 
needs  of  the  dispatch. 

When  you  consider  any  changes  or  additions  to  your 
pressroom  system,  ask  to  have  a  Cline  engineer  survey 
the  problem.  He  will  gladly  help  you  in  the  selection 
of  equipment  and  devices  designed  to  improve  your 
production  efficiency. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

U«  An9«l«t  17,  California  •  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Textile  Firm’s  Ads 
Win  Award  from  Bo  A 


An  award  for  “excellent  use 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium”  was  presented  to  Deer- 
ing,  Milliken  &  Co.,  New  York 
textile  manufacturer,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  outstanding  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  of  Visa,  men’s 
summer  suiting  blend  of  Dacron 
and  wool. 

The  award  in  the  form  of  a 
special  plaque  from  the  “News¬ 
papers  of  America,”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  W.  B.  D.  Stroud,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  woolen 
division,  at  the  company’s  of¬ 
fices,  240  Church  St.,  New 
York,  by  William  A.  Greene, 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The 
award  was  conferred  simulta¬ 
neously  with  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  a  brochure  titled, 
"How  Big  Can  A  Campaign 
Be?” 

Deering  Milliken’s  newspaper 
advertising  (via  Lewin,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Saylor),  said  Mr. 
Greene  in  presenting  the  award, 
“has  started  a  trend  .  .  .  that 
has  already  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  practices  of  all  branches 
(if  the  apparel  industry  .  .  . 

“Milliken’s  approach  is  logi¬ 
cal  and  disarmingly  simple:  ad¬ 
vertise  at  the  proper  time,  in 


the  proper  place,  and  use  a  me¬ 
dium  that  makes  it  possible  to 
reach  the  whole  community. 

“In  addition,  Deering,  Milli¬ 
ken  has  taken  a  step  that’s 
somewhat  rare  in  its  branch  of 
the  industry.  It  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  promoting  a  product, 
rather  than  merely  a  company 
name  .  .  . 

“As  a  result  of  this  program, 
Deering,  Milliken  has  had  ac¬ 
tive  support  all  down  the  line, 
not  only  from  its  own  sales 
staff,  but  also  from  clothing 
manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
newspapers.  How  well  it  has 
worked  is  evident  in  two  ways — 
first,  for  each  ad  the  company 
itself  has  run,  it  has  been  able 
to  enlist  five  times  as  much 
space  in  local  tie-in  advertising 
jilaced  and  paid  for  by  retailers. 
Secondly,  within  just  three 
years.  Visa  has  captured  half 
the  market  for  all  summer  suit 
sales  of  $.5.5  and  up.” 

Mr.  Stroud,  in  accepting  the 
award,  thanked  the  newspapers 
for  helping  to  “make  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Visa.”  “We  couldn’t  have 
done  the  job  without  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said,  “and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  promote  Visa  in  news¬ 
papers.”  The  company  recently 
announced  that  its  extensive 


market-by-market  newspaper 
campaign  of  the  past  three 
years  is  being  increased  for 
1955,  with  90%  of  the  Visa  ad 
budget  being  placed  in  news¬ 
papers. 

When  Visa  first  appeared  on 
the  men’s  wear  market,  it  faced 
a  set  of  difficult  selling  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  a  new  and  un¬ 
tried  fabric  in  a  field  full  of 
tropical  materials.  There  was 
the  question  of  price  (a  Visa 
suit  cost  around  $55,  about  $25 
more  than  men  had  normally 
paid  for  a  synthetic  fabric  sum¬ 
mer  suit).  Finally,  variable 
weather  conditions  throughout 
the  country  created  a  market 
problem. 

“A  sales  situation  like  this,” 
says  the  story,  “meant  that  Mil¬ 
liken  needed  an  advertising 
program  that  was  efficient  and 
hard-working,  concentrated  in 
the  right  places  with  the  great- 
e.st  sales  potential. 

“So,  Milliken  sent  out  letters 
to  clothing  manufacturers  a.sk- 
ing  them  which  w'ere  their  best 
markets  for  summer  suit  sales. 
When  the  answers  came  in,  Mil¬ 
liken  knew  where  to  place  its 
advertising  for  the  upcoming 
campaign. 

“Later,  after  retailers  re¬ 
ported  when  summer  suits  sold 
best  in  their  markets,  Milliken 
was  ready  to  spring  its  cam¬ 
paign.  .  .  . 

“There  was  a  good  reason 
why  newspapers  won  the  nod 
.  .  .  They  were  local — like  the 
weather.  Thus  Milliken  adver¬ 
tising  could  follow  the  sun. 


move  into  a  market  at  a  time  I 
when  male  shoppers  were  in-  r 
terested.” 

The  campaigrn  started  in 
April,  1952  with  full-page  ads 
in  16  markets.  . 

“Milliken’s  promotion  team," 
says  the  Bureau’s  account,  • 
“called  on  ratailers  and  the  ad-  ' 
vertising  directors  of  local  ; 
new’spapers  months  before  the 
campaign  was  scheduled  to 
start.  Proofs  of  the  forthcom- 
ing  Visa  ads  were  shown,  di-  ! 
rections  given  to  demonstrate 
how  the  national  advertising 
campaign  could  be  adapted  for 
local  personal  use. 

“The  retailers  were  impressed 
...  By  the  end  of  the  season, 
433  stores  had  run  at  their  own 
cost  1,030  Visa  advertisements 
— enough  space  to  fill  208 
standard-size  newspaper  pages. 

“In  1953  the  story  was  re¬ 
peated.  Milliken  upped  its 
newspaper  list  to  41  full-page 
ads  in  28  key  markets.  Retail¬ 
ers  I'an  an  extra  1,982  ads—  | 
1,000,224  lines  run  entirely  at 
their  own  expense.  Interesting¬ 
ly,  much  of  this  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing  (30%  in  1953,  up  to  80%  in 
1954)  featured  the  Milliken 
name,  the  Visa  name,  or  both.  , 

“1954  was  1953  all  over  again  ^ 
— even  more  so.  Milliken  ex-  j 
panded  its  newspaper  list  to  ^ 
100  three-quarter-page  ads  in  I 
60  markets;  a  follow-up  quar-  i 
ter-page  ad  continued  the  re-  I 
cord  campaign  at  the  height  of  ’ 
the  retail  selling  season.  (And)  i 
.  .  .  Visa  racked  up  50%  of  all  I 
summer  suit  sales  selling  at  8 
$55  and  up.”  [ 


108,781*  EAGER  "PURCHASING  AGENTS" 


When  Thiirsilay  rolls  around  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  the 
women  go  into  action.  Pa[)a  and  the  Kiddies  better  not  grab 
the  South  Bend  Tribune’s  big  16  page  Food  and  Woman’s 
Section  for  that’s  Mother’s.  It’s  jam-packed  with  recipes, 
homemaker  s  tips,  women’s  features,  fashions,  society  and 
beauty  features,  child  care  articles  and  more!  Surveys  show 
1(K)%  readership  by  women.  Sound  good?  Write  for  free 
hook,  "A  Study  of  Indiana’s  2nd  Largest  Market”  giving 
all  the  details. 
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•PIOHEERS IH  PARADISE' 

(November  21,  1954) 


Th«  Sacratary  of  Labar  warns 

"DAHGER!  CHILDREH  AT  WORK" 

(Navambar  21,  1954) 


Alvin  Dark  tails 

•WY I  TITHE" 

(Navambar  21,  1954) 


RELIGION.  More  and  more  Americans  ore  seeking 
spiritual  inspiration  through  religious  pursuits.  Baseball 
star,  Alvin  Dork,  describes  how  giving  1 0%  of  his  income  to 
his  Church  has  brought  him  priceless  inner  rewards. 


CHILD  WELFARE.  Well-being  of  the  nation’s  children 
concerns  everyone.  James  P.  Mitchell  describes  hazardous 
jobs  kids  are  still  being  hired  for,  in  violation  of  child  labor 
laws — and  suggests  solutions  to  the  problem. 


-t-i 


ESCAPE.  Who  hasn't  dreamed  of  trading  his  hurly- 
burly  world  for  life  on  a  tropic  isle?  Readers  will  enthuse 
about  Jimmy  and  Barbara  Weber  who  carved  a  haven 
on  a  tiny  Caribbean  island — and  are  making  it  pay. 


FASHION.  Is  there  a  gal  who  never  has  thought,  “I 
want  to  be  different,  exciting."  Typical  American  Weekly 
treatment  of  this  basic  feminine  enthusiasm  shows  the 
ladies  how  to  turn  heads  with  new  lace-accented  costumes. 


AmE1I1G4N>VeEKLY 


63  Vetey  ShMt,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 


Beamed  to  the  Enthusiasms  of  the  American  Family 


MOVES  PEOPLE... MOVES  PRODUCTS 


Readers  pick  up  The  American  Weekly  eagerly 
—expecting  to  be  entertained.  And  they  are  .  .  . 
beeaxase  tlm  magnetic  Sunday,  magazine  “hits 
them  where  they  live.” 

The  editors  of  The  American  Weekly  have 
designed  it  to  meet  the  enthusiasms  of  the  American 
family — in  a  way  that  compels  attention  from 


cover  to  cover.  Modem  present£(tion,  exciting 
titles  and  by-lines,  rewarding  service  features, 
arresting  illustrations— all  are  part  of  the  package.. 

Enthusiasm  produces  a  chain  reaction  .  .  .■> 
snaps  from  page  to  page.  That’s  the  reason 
advertising  gets  such  quick  response  in  The 
American  Weekly. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

10  Beer  Firms 
May  Control 
70%  of  Sales 

The  prediction  that  within  10 
years,  10  companies  will  con¬ 
trol  approximately  70%  of  the 
beer  volume  in  the  U.  S.  was 
made  last  week  by  A.  Edwin 
Fein,  managing  director.  Re¬ 
search  Company  of  America, 
New  York  City. 

Speaking  before  the  22nd  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Wholesale  Beer  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Fein  based  his  pre¬ 
diction  on  11  “events  to  come.” 
Among  events  cited  were:  Com- 
pany  merger s-acquisitions, 
which  Mr.  Fein  said  would  be¬ 
come  accelerated;  mortality  of 
existing  companies;  and  indus¬ 
try  advertising  programs. 

On  the  latter  point  Mr.  Fein 
noted  that  progressive  manage¬ 
ments  are  “taking  a  realistic 
look  at  their  advertising  bud¬ 
gets.  They  are  making  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  their  promotional 
expenditures  through  surveys 
to  measure  public  preference 


and  the  impact  of  various  me¬ 
dia.” 

According  to  Mr.  Fein,  ad 
expenditures  of  brewers  during 
1940  was  50  cents  per  barrel. 
Today  the  figure  is  about  $1.60, 
or  three  times  more  than  it  was 
14  years  ago. 

The  speaker  cited  figures 
showing  the  industry  is  current¬ 
ly  spending  $37  millions,  or 
roughly  30%  of  its  total  pro¬ 
motional  budget  for  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  as  against  1.4%  in 
1948  and  3.3%  during  1949. 

“The  substantial  increase  in 
the  allocation  of  brewers’  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  for  TV  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  use  of  spot 
commercials,”  Mr.  Fein  said. 
“Obviously,  this  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  popularity  and  volume  of 
brands  you  sell  in  the  markets 
which  are  directly  affected  by 
this  local  promotional  stimula¬ 
tion.” 

Carling  Buys  Firm 

.\propos  of  Mr.  Fein’s  predic¬ 
tion  that  company  mergers- 
acquisitions  will  become  accel¬ 
erated  in  the  beer  industry, 
C  a  r  1  i  n  g  Brewing  Company, 
Cleveland,  announced  this  week 
that  it  had  made  an  initial  pay¬ 
ment  of  $9,000,000  for  the 
brewing  assets  of  Griesedieck 


We.stem  Brewery  Company,  St. 
Louis,  makers  of  Stag  beer. 

Ian  R.  Dowie,  Carling’s  presi¬ 
dent,  promised  “aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  sale  of  Stag  beer, 
and  Carling’s  Black  Label  beer 
and  Red  Cap  ale  in  the  Mid¬ 
western  area.” 


‘Reader’s  Digest’  Takes 
Ads  for  First  Time 

For  the  first  time  in  its  33- 
year  history.  Reader’s  Digest 
will  carry  advertising,  starting 
with  its  April,  1955  issue. 

The  magazine  will  limit  ad¬ 
vertising  the  first  year  to  32 
pages  and  will  not  accept  liquor, 
tobacco  or  medical-remedy  copy. 
On  the  basis  of  its  ad  rate  of 
$26,500  for  a  black-and-white 
page  ($28,500  for  two  colors; 
$31,000  for  four  colors)  and  on 
the  assumption  that  each  edi¬ 
tion  will  carry  a  full  load  of 
ads,  the  magazine  estimates  it 
should  take  in  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  on  ads  the  first  year. 

• 

Daily  Names  Reps 

The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  has  appointed  John¬ 
son,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding, 
Inc.,  New  York  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 


ONLY 


‘Store  Bread’  Favored, 
Latest  Survey  Shows 

Eighty-five  percent  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  Hennepin  County’s  216,- 
000  homes  depend  entirely  on 
commercial  bakeries  for  their 
bread  supplies,  according  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribunes 
Continuing  Survey  of  Minneso¬ 
ta  Living  report  on  bread  buy. 
ing. 

The  proportion  is  said  to  be 
much  larger  than  elsewhere  in 
the  state.  A  statewide  study 
shows  59%  of  the  households  in 
areas  outside  Hennepin  County 
consume  only  store-bought 
bread.  In  15%  of  Hennepin 
county  households  and  41%  of 
those  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
some  of  the  family  bread  is 
homebaked. 

• 

A.4W  Issues  Booklet 

The  Advertising  Association 
of  the  West,  San  Francisco,  rep¬ 
resenting  organized  advertising 
in  11  western  states,  western 
Canada,  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
has  issued  a  .36-page  booklet  on 
practical  advertising  procedure 
for  the  small-business  firm.  En¬ 
titled,  “Mind  Your  Advertising 
Manners,”  imprinted  copies  are 
available  at  prices  depending 
upon  quantity  ordered. 


l£«lh  YEAR  IS  DALLAS 
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M >  Of  OH  KTHOt  ■ 


j  ONLY  The  News  covers  both  Dallas, 

^  Dallas  County,  and  the  71  surrounding  counties  to 
which  Dallas  merchants  accredit  40%  of  their 
volume.  One  store’s  survey  shows  95%  of  its  out-of-town 
charge  customers  are  Dallas  News  subscribers.  You,  too, 
may  expect  greater  response  from  The  News’  larger 
circulation  that  covers  the  larger,  richer  market 
that  LOOKS  to  Dallas,  BUYS  in  Dallas, 

VISITS  with  Dallas  each  morning  through 

The  Dallas  Morning  News.  ,1  NLARS 


Due 
I* or  l"U«- 


DALLAS’  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  •  More  people 
BUY  the  News  . . .  more  people  READ  The  News 
. . .  more  people  ore  INFLUENCED  by  The  News 
than  any  other  North  Texas  Newspaper. 
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VV  hy  buy  two  newspapers  to  cover  the  same  market? 
It’s  like  buying  two  houses  for  one  family. 

In  Baltimore  the  NEWS-POST  offers  the  MOST 
COVERAGE  at  a  ONE  PAPER  RATE. 

Of  an  estimated  387,000  households*  in  Baltimore,  with 
an  approximate  Consumer  Spendable  Income  of 
$2,140,658,000.00  .  .  .  54%  will  be  reached  by  advertising 
in  the  NEWS-POST. 

Advertising  in  Baltimore  is  less  expensive  and  more 
productive  .  .  .  when  you  use  the  NEWS-POST. 


Baltimore  News- Post 

A  Hearst  Newspaper,  Represented  Nationally  By  Hearit  Advertising 
Service  with  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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^  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimate  of 
occupied  dwelling  units  in  ABC 
Zone  of  Baltimore 


Evening  Tribune 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


among  the  nation’s  newspapers  UsHg  neither  TV  nor  bill- 
is  very,  very  gross  indeed,  if  boards,  Mr.  Lane  depends  ex- 
not  altogether  misleading.  clusively  on  classified  advertis- 

“ Without  uniform  standards  ing  with  the  exception  of  a 
and  conditions  of  measurement,  thrice  weekly  15-minute  news- 
how  can  there  be  a  universal  cast  which  he  sponsors  over  a 
standard  of  comparison?  Houston  radio  station. 

“For  all  practical,  realistic  It  is  his  conviction  that  when 
purposes  in  providing  an  accu-  people  are  in  the  market  for  a 
rate  guide  of  classified  compari-  car,  they  first  turn  to  the  want 
sons  on  a  national  basis,  Media  ad  pages  to  determine  the  value 
Records  can  be  thrown  out  of  of  their  present  automobile, 
the  window.”  It’s  at  this  point  he  empha- 

Locally,  he  pointed  out.  Media  sizes  the  necessity  of  carrying 
Records  does  not  reflect  the  true  a  powerful  ad.  “Make  the  ad 
current  classified  trend  since  create  enough  desire  to  bring 
countless  newspapers  that  car-  the  customer  in  to  see  what  our 
ry  a  large  and  ever  increasing  deal  is,”  Lane  says,  “then  it’s 
volume  of  classified  are  too  up  to  us  to  complete  the  selling 
small  to  subscribe  to  Media  job.” 

Records.  • 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “in 
Los  Angeles  County  today,  218  Disaster  Service 

Of  Want  Ads  Told 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
A  dramatic  instance  of  class¬ 
ified  performance  in  a  disaster 
was  recalled  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
F.  Robertson  as  she  resigned  as 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette. 
She  has  been  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  34  years,  20  ye,ars  as 
manager. 

When  70  blocks  of  Berkeley 
burned  in  the  1920’s,  the  late 
C.  E.  Dunscomb,  publisher,  im- 
was  1,640,119  inches,  mediately  offered  free  use  of 
al  classified  carried  by  ^he  classified  columns  to  vic- 
metropolitan  Los  Ange-  ti*ns.  Columns  of  copy  was 
.ers,  according  to  Mr.  placed  by  persons  displaced  rel- 
was  939,696,  thus  the  atives  lost  pets  and  possessions 
'XCGcdcd  the  **niets^^  bv  pl3.ced  in  the  hands  of  nei^h* 
column  inches  or  almost  ^'‘^ht  from  the 

y  projecting  the  average  'lames.  ,  , 

of  reporting  papers  to  Classified  proved  its  value  so 
lat  did  not  report,  Mr.  ^^11  that  almost  all  users  in- 
omes  up  with  a  total  listed  on  paying  for  the  copy 
■  that  local  newspapers  they  had  placed  Mrs.  Robertson 
Angeles  County  carry  recalls.  The  real  development  of 
900%  more  classified  the  section  from  columns  into 
e  five  metropolitan  pa-  can  be  traced  to  that 

emergency  service,  she  added. 

florn  sees  this  trend  to-  Miss  Phyllis  Ryan,  her  fomer 
scentralization  of  classi-  fssi.stant,  has  been  named  class- 
t  revealed  bv  Media  Re-  lUc^  supervisor. 


Media  Records  Termed 
^Undependable  Guide’ 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Blasting  Media  Records  as  fairly  ‘compared.’  Line  and 
a  most  “undependable  guide”  word  rate  schedules  vary  great- 
f  o  r  measuring  newspapers’  ly ;  so  do  body  type  sizes ;  col- 
comparative  umn  widths  and  depths;  size 
classified  per-  and  number  of  classification 
i  formance  na-  headings;  display  and  non-dis- 

tionally,  Charles  play  regulations;  inclusion  and 
'  ~Mi.i  W.  Horn,  CAM  exclusion  of  certain  display  and 
■  the  Los  Angeles  semi-display  classifications;  un- 

(Calif.)  Exam-  paid  terminal  lines;  size  of  cut- 
iner,  speaking  off  and  column  rules.  One  news- 
before  the  WC-  paper  will  set  ‘tight,’  another  newspapers  are  being  published 

AM  Association,  ‘loose.’  daily,  Sunday,  weekly,  semi- 

added  that  on  “Medi,a  Records  slaps  a  ruler  weekly,  metropolitan,  neighbor- 
the  local  level  on  all  classified  pages,  credits  hood,  etc.  Most  of  these  publi- 

"  Media  Records  every  newspaper  with  14  agate  c,ations  carry  classified  adver- 

figures  tend  to  “conceal  what  lines  for  each  inch  of  occupied  tising.  These  newspapers  are 
is  taking  place  in  classified  ad-  space,  including  heads,  rules  not  measured  by  any  statistical 
vertising  volume  trends.”  and  other  unpaid  space.  This  service.” 

Detailing  his  warning  against  is  all  Media  Records  can  do  Mr.  Horn  sent  a  questionnaire 
accepting  Media  Records  fig-  in  view  of  the  total  absence  to  these  newspapers  and  queried 
ures  at  face  value  for  compara-  of  uniformity.  But  to  accept  them  about  their  classified  vol- 
tive  purposes  on  a  national  ba-  this  ‘gross’  Media  Records  com-  ume  for  the  first  .six  months  of 
sis,  he  said:  parison  as  a  dependable  meas-  1954.  Only  40  papers  responded, 

“Nationally — hardly  any  two  uring-stick  of  comparative  clas-  3.5  of  whom  carry  classified. 


TOTAL  MILITARY  PAYROLL 
1954  $350,000,000 


Ov*r  90%  of  Son  Dioso's  billion 
dollar  morkot  roods  ond  boliovos 
tho  Son  Dio90  Union  and  Evoning 
Tribuno  doily.  Thoto  two  groot 
nowspopors  oro  yowr  host  odvor* 
tising  buy! 
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more  circulation  ... 

IN  TEXAS 
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•AVERAGE  ABC  CIRCUIATION 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
MARCH  31,  1954  / 


yoR^. 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
has  long  been  a  leader 
in  newspaper  circulation  in  Texas 

This  leadership  continues  to  grow,  and  as  it  does  more  readers  become  prospective 
customers  for  advertised  products. 

Since  the  ABC  Publishers  Statement  for  September  30,  1 953,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Star-Telegram  (morning  and  evening  combined)  has  increased  4,811.  During 
the  same  period  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  10,258.  Latest  figures  based  on 
ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1954. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  circulation  of  the  Star-Telegram  has  continued  to 
mark  up  substantial  increases  in  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  when  you  realize 
that  the  Fort  Worth  Market  has  shown  outstanding  growth  in  population.  Sales 
Management  estimates  that  2,008,400  people  live  within  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Of  this  number  458,300  reside  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  an  influencing  factor  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  look  to  the  Star-Telegram  for  news  and  your  advertised  products. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  ond  Nationol  Advertising  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  Use  of  Contests,  Schemes  or  Premiums . . .  "Just  a  Good  Newspaper" 


FORT  WORTH 

"Where  the  West  Begins" 


editor  8c  publisher  for  November  13,  1954 


Julius  Humi,  announces  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  staff  in  Italy. 
Joseph  Chevalier,  former  Num¬ 
ber  Two  man  in  Rome,  has 
moved  north  to  Milan  to  head 
the  photo  bureau  there.  Derek 
Langsdon,  a  veteran  of  the  UP 
photo  staff  in  London,  has 
taken  over  the  Number  Two 
spot  in  Rome. 

♦  ♦  • 

Speaking  of  UP,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  Bureau  Chief  Ed 
Jackson’s  beat  on  the  death 
of  the  Italian  statesman,  Alcide 
De  Gasperi  l^st  August. 
Lanky  Ed  drawls  his  words  out 
slowly  but  he’s  greased  light¬ 
ning  when  a  hot  news  yarn  is 
about  to  break.  He  was  the 
last  foreign  newsman  to  get 
an  interview  with  De  Gasperi 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  .  .  .  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 


ROME  REPORT 

Riesel  Plans 
Tip  Center 
For  Europe 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome 

On  a  recent  visit  here,  Vic¬ 
tor  Riesel,  Post-Hall  Syndicate 
labor  columnist,  disclosed  plans 
to  establish  a  European  office, 
either  here  or  in  Paris,  next 
Spring  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  his  network  of  news  sources 
abroad. 

«  *  ♦ 

United  Press  photos  chief 


and  what  a  market  for  your  products! 

They  marry — 80%.  They  own  their  own  homes 
— 70%.  And  70%  are  busy  raising  families  of 
three  or  more  members! 

.  .  .  as  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of 
14  Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  REGisxEa 

...  an  "k"  schedule  Newspaper  In  an  "A-l**  market 
GARDNER  COWLES,  President 

Represented  by: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


and  previously  reported  the  un¬ 
disclosed  news  that  the  former 
Italian  Premier  had  been  order¬ 
ed  by  his  worried  doctors  to 
take  a  forced  rest. 

Last  Summer  Ed  induced  De 
Gasperi  to  write  an  exclusive 
by-line  piece  for  the  United 
Press,  the  first  De  Gasperi  ever 
wrote  for  a  news  service.  En¬ 
vious  colleagues,  in  congratu¬ 
lating  the  UP  manager  at  the 
time  on  this  exclusive,  asked 
him:  “How  in  the  world  did 
you  manage  to  do  it,  Ed?” 

“It  was  simple,”  Jackson 
grinned,  “I  asked  him!” 


What  Our 


r 


Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


We  paid  a  visit,  finally,  to 
the  Associated  Press’  new 
headquarters  down  at  Piazza 
Grazioli,  a  block  away  from 
Piazza  Venezia  where  Musso¬ 
lini  used  to  make  his  big 
speeches.  News  and  photo  staffs 
now  work  side  by  side  in  large, 
spacious  rooms  which  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
d,ark,  musty  headquarters  AP 
used  at  Via  Sistina.  .  .  .  AP’s 
swanky  new  home,  incidentally, 
hasn’t  gone  to  the  staff’s  head 
— photo  chief  Mort  Belshaw 
still  shoves  aside  the  mountain 
of  pictures  on  his  desk  to  greet 
you  by  your  first  name  and 
bureau  manager  Stan  Swinton 
still  sheds  his  coat  before  go¬ 
ing  to  work. 


Publisher  of  the  Rome  Daily 
American,  Ray  Vir  Den,  and 
the  Missus,  Countess  Mara,  are 
back  in  Rome  after  a  holiday 
in  the  States  .  .  .  Ditto  for 
Frank  and  Mrs.  Kelley  (New 
York  Herald-Tribune) ,  who  are 
back  after  riding  the  ski-lifts 
in  Austria.  .  .  Alfred  W.  Harris, 
assistant  night  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  in  on  a  holiday  re¬ 
cently  and  what  do  you  think 
was  the  first  thing  he  did  in 
Rome?  That’s  right  he  rushed 
over  to  look  over  the  plant  at 
the  Rome  Daily  American! 


w'hen  I  went  to  work  there  (on 
old  M.  J.  that  is)  in  1925. 
Seems  he  (pronoun  refers  to 
Andrews,  I  hope)  had  been 
working  hard  with  a  cub,  tryinj  v; 
to  get  him  (cub)  to  use  syno-  i 
nyms  for  sake  of  variety.  One  | 
day  he  (Bob)  sent  him  (cub) 
out  to  see  what  he  (that  one 
ought  to  be  straight)  could  do 
with  cat-up-pole  yarn.  Resuite 
ran  something  like  this: 

“Tige  is  a  small  lively  cat 
with  black  and  tawny  stripes  j 
that  belongs  to  somebody  or  ^ 
other  (can’t  remember  that  far 
back  but  probably  was  Swen¬ 
son  or  something  like  that). 
This  morning  little  pussy  was 
stalking  a  bird.  When  the 
feathered  creature  landed  atop 
a  telephone  pole  the  feline  ani¬ 
mal  followed.  The  winged  egg- 
laying  vertebrate  flew  away 
but  the  tiny  relative  of  tho 
fierce  jungle  animals  found  he 
could  not  get  back  down  the 
pole.  Alarmed  finally  by  his 
mewing,  his  owner  finally  called 
the  fire  department.  Rescue 
squad  responded  but  when  Fire¬ 
man  John  Smith  mounted  a  lad¬ 
der  he  was  met  with  scratches 
and  squawls  from  the  domesti¬ 
cated  carniverous  mammal. 
With  a  cry  of  pain  and  rage,  i| 
Fireman  Smith  lashed  out,  his 
fist  striking  the  representative 
of  the  genus  Felis,  which  fell 
25  feet  to  the  ground.  The 
godam  cat  died. 


Owen  J.  Remington 
Associate  Editor, 

Army  Information  Digest 
Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 


*Throui  the  Rascals  Out*; 
Voters  Exempt  Editor 


Harry  Lang  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  (he  does  the 
daily  “Looking  Around  With 
Harry  Lang”  column)  was  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  look-over,  along  with 
Paul  Weeks,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  .  .  Other  recent  visitors 
include  G.  Gordon  (and  Mrs.) 
Strong,  general  manager  of  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  of 
Canton,  Ohio.  Mixing  business 
with  pleasure  on  her  visit  here, 
Anna  Moulder,  feature  writer 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
interviewed  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  Italian  women  during 
her  sLay  in  Italy. 


Fabmington,  Mo.  I 
Jess  Stewart,  editor  of  the  I 
weekly  Farmington  Press,  edi- 1 
torially  asked  local  voters  to , 
sweep  himself  and  ^11  other . 
courthouse  officials  out  of  office 
in  the  Nov.  2  election. 

He  was  re-elected  but  voters 
otherwise  took  his  advice  to 
“throw  the  rascals  out.”  He  was 
one  of  two  Democrats  in  office 
with  10  Republicans.  After  elec¬ 
tion  there  were  11  Democrats, 
one  Republican. 

“I  will  continue  to  try  to 
serve  the  county  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  editor  and  circuit 
clerk,”  Mr.  Stewart  commented. 

He  got  into  politics  by  acci-  f 
dent  through  appointment. 
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Better  Highways  Coming  Out  of  the  Cold  Room 


This  Arctic-clad  worker  is  removing  concrete  speci¬ 
mens  from  a  cold  room  in  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  laboratories  near  Chicago.  The  tops  of 
the  specimens  were  covered  with  water  and  the 
specimens  frozen  at  —20  degrees  F.  Now  salt  will  be 
sprinkled  on  the  ice  and  the  specimens  thawed.  Then 
the  punishing  cycle  will  be  repeated  day  after  day. 

Since  1936  thousands  of  such  tests  have  been 
made  to  learn  the  effect  on  concrete  pavement  of 
freezing-thawing  action  and  ice-melting  salts. 

The  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  “air-entrained”  concrete  for  pavements 
subjected  to  applications  of  salt  for  ice  and  snow 
removal.  This  concrete  contains  billions  of  micro¬ 
scopic  air  bubbles  per  cubic  foot.  These  bubbles 


provide  built-in  expansion  chambers  that  relieve 
the  destructive  pressure  exerted  by  freezing  water. 
Thirty  states  now  specify  air-entrained  concrete 
for  all  new  concrete  highways,  11  others  for  some. 

This  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association  to  find 
more  durable,  lower-annual-cost  concrete  for  use  in 
hot  and  cold  climates,  at  high  and  low  altitudes,  in 
earthquake  and  hurricane  zones,  cities  and  farms. 

Our  research  findings  are  made  public  quickly  and 
freely  through  our  field  engineering  service  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  All  this  activity  is  made  possible 
by  the  voluntary  financial  support  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association’s  68  member  companies,  a  list 
of  which  will  be  supplied  free  upon  request. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  I1B-80,  33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  1 1  1 1  N  O  I S 

A  notional  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portlond  cement  and  concrete  through  scientific  reseorch  ond  engineering  field  work 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  13,  1954 


Sylvia  Porter  Knocks 


Financial  News  Neglect 


By  S.  Richard  Brooks 


Sylvia  Porter,  offering  her 
television  talks  as  proof  of  the 
public’s  “need  and  demand”  for 
economics,  Nov.  3  criticized 
editors  for  making  the  field  the 
“most  neglected  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.” 

The  syndicated  financial  co¬ 
lumnist  is  appearing  on  NBC’s 
“Home”  program  devoting  five 
or  six  minutes  to  her  views  ©■n 
installment  buying  and  money 
management.  She  can  be  heard 
each  Tuesday  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  an  NBC  official  told 
E&P. 

“We’re  concentrating  on  the 
Marilyn  Monroe  divorce  case 
and  the  Sheppard  trial  so  much 
it’s  running  out  of  our  ears,”  she 
declared.  “But  we’re  not  con¬ 
centrating  on  economics  —  the 
underlying  cause  of  every  war 
throughout  history.” 


economics  forced  the  Kaiser  to 
march  into  France  and  a  “tariff 
war  in  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties”  brought  about 
World  War  II.  And  she  said  that 
if  a  third  world  war  is  fought, 
it  will  be  caused  by  economics. 

“How  can  you  understand  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  world 
today,”  she  asked,  “if  you  don’t 
understaad  economics.  Every 
social  change  in  the  last  20 
years  has  had  an  economic 
basis.” 


Cites  World  War  I 
Citing  World  War  I,  Miss 
Porter  told  a  group  of  New 
York  newspaper  women,  that 


Small  Readership 
Pointing  up  that  only  54% 
(35%  male,  19%  female)  read 
the  financial  pages,  the  New 
York  Post  columnist  laid  the 
blame  to  reporters  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

She  said  financial  writers 
“write  down  to  their  readers” 
and  “hide  their  confusions”  be¬ 
hind  fancy  words.  “There’s  one 
on  every  paper,”  she  asserted. 

“Reporters  and  editors  have 
no  background  on  the  subject,” 


ONE  FIFTH  OF  OKLA 
RHAIL  SALES  MADE 
IN  TULSA  COUNTY! 


OfctoliMM  T««  Cswwlwi—  Rifitrta 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  aren't  in  Tulsa!  The  latest  retoil 
sales  figures  prove  it.  It's  a  Billion  Dollar  market, 
and  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 


Covered  Only  By 

THE  on.  CAFTTAL  NEWSPAPERS 


I^^AWORLD  •  TULSA YRIBUNE 


MORNINC  •  IVININ6  •  SUNDAY  •  HmSINTIO  NATIONAllT  IT  •  THI  ■•ANHAM  CO. 


Miss  Porter  continued.  “That’s 
why  the  field  is  covered  so 
poorly,  neglected,  and  not  un¬ 
derstood.  Newspaper  executives 
are  bored  with  it  and  think  the 
field  is  beyond  the  public.  They 
think  it’s  too  dull.  The  neg¬ 
lect  comes  from  Laziness  and 
ignorance.  They  cater  to  our 
developed  tastes.” 

Winning  awards  in  1945-47- 
61  for  the  best  column  written 
by  a  womAn  in  any  field  from 
the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  f^Hub,  sponsors  of  the 
lecture,  “The  Working  Press — 
Today,”  Miss  Porter  went  on 
to  say  that  financial  stories  are 
written  for  a  small  minority 
and  then  accused  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  for  “neglecting  the  field 
the  same  way  newspapers 
have.” 

“The  need  for  this  type  in¬ 
formation — simply  and  honest¬ 
ly  written — is  great  and  unless 
the  populous  becomes  economic 
literate,  this  country’s  founda¬ 
tions  will  shake,”  she  warned. 

“If  I  could  wave  my  wand,” 
she  concluded,  “I’d  have  editors 
and  publishers  pay  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  this  field  .  .  .  print 
cartoons  .  .  .  short  stories  .  .  . 
and  have  reporters  compete  to 
enter  the  field.” 


Norman  Daily  Wins  3d 
State  Fair  Sweepstakes 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Gary  Candidate 
Buys  Up  Copiet 


ir 


Chicaoi 

George  Howell,  Chieagt 
American  circulation  director, 
experienced  a  circulator’i 
headache  recently  as  a  result  { 
of  a  pre-election  expose  series 
in  the  American  about  gam. 
bling  and  vice  conditions  is  ‘ 
Gary,  Ind. 

When  the  first  story  wei 
published,  a  representativi ; 
of  the  candidate  for  re-ele^ 
tion  as  prosecuting  attornef 
sought  to  buy  up  all  avaik 
able  copies  in  Gary.  His  ap.  | 
parent  purpose  was  to  su]^  k 
press  the  story.  When  the  1 
reform  group  learned  of  the  | 
story,  they  found  it  difficult  I 
to  buy  a  copy  of  the  paper  | 
in  the  Gary  area.  I 

P.S.  The  incumbent  prose*  i 
cuting  attorney  was  re-  1 
elected  to  office.  j 
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Fuller  Weather 


Data  Available 


Washington 


The  Norman  transcript  be¬ 
came  the  first  newspaper  to  win 
the  sweepstakes  three  times  run¬ 
ning  among  Oklahoma’s  larger 
dailies  in  contests  sponsored 
by  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  Oklahoma 
state  fair. 

The  Norman  daily  captured 
the  top  honor,  a  gold  cup,  in 
1952  and  1953  and  six  other 
times  since  the  event  was 
started  in  1936.  Fred  Tarman, 
Transcript  publisher,  received 
the  trophy  from  G.  T.  Newby, 
Oklahoma  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  president. 

Other  winners  in  the  larger 
daily  division  were  Shawnee 
News-Star,  second,  and  Ada 
Evening  News,  third.  The  Hen- 
ryetta  Free  Lance  won  first 
place  in  the  sweepstakes  for 
smaller  dailies.  The  Holdenville 
Daily  News  was  second  and 
Frederick  Leader,  third. 


An  enlarged  reporting  servies 
will  be  made  available  to  new»- 
papers  this  month  by  the  Wes-  , 
ther  Bureau  in  part  answer  to  ■ 
the  demand  for  more  informs-  a 
tion  as  a  means  of  holding  " 
down  drought  and  severe  stora 
damage. 

New  features  will  include 
special  articles  describing  re¬ 
search  work  to  increase  under¬ 
standing  of  the  effects  of  wea¬ 
ther  on  major  crops,  and  des¬ 
criptions  of  how  weather  statis¬ 
tics  and  forecasts  are  being 
used  by  farm  operators. 

Stories,  charts,  tables  and 
descriptions  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  weather  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  will  a  30-day  weather 
outlook,  twice  a  month. 

The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  to 
newspapers  which  request  it 
by  mail  addressed  to  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  Washington  % 
25,  D.  C. 


40>Page  Cook  Guide 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  American  pub¬ 
lished  a  40-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion,  Nov.  4,  featuring  a  holi¬ 
day  cook  gpiide  edited  by  M^ry 
Martensen,  American  food  edi¬ 
tor. 


Pictorial  Progress 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

The  Salisbury  Evening  Post 
has  announced  plans  for  a  50th 
Anniversary  and  Progress  edi¬ 
tion  to  be  published  in  early 
January.  Post  Editor  Spencer 
Murphy  said  a  month-to-month 
chronology  for  1964  with  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  included.  Each  of 
the  sections  will  lead  off  with 
a  page  of  pictures. 
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Platt  a  Pioneer' 
Of  Ad-Sales  Ideas 


By  (»eor"e  A.  Brandenburg 


Platt 


Chicago 

John  H.  Platt,  newly-elected 
chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  has  a 
reputation  of 
being  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  many 
“firsts”  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
sales. 

As  vicepresi- 
Ident  and  direc- 
I  tor  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public 
relations  for  the 
Kraft  Foods 
Co.,  Jack  Platt  Has  over  the 
years  guided  the  advertising 
destinies  of  Kraft,  which  is  to¬ 
day  a  multi-million  dollar  ad¬ 
vertiser,  using  all  major  media. 

Mr.  Platt  joined  the  Kraft  or¬ 
ganization  in  1919,  upon  return¬ 
ing  from  seiwice  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  1.  He  landed 


57% 

of  Quad-Citians 
live  on  the 
Illinois  side 

in 

Rock  Island 
Moline 
East  Moline 


a  “temporary”  job  with  the 
young  Kraft  Cheese  Company 
as  an  assistant  to  the  man  who 
handled  advertising.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  Kraft,  Mr. 
Platt  had  a  hand  in  making  his 
company  the  first  to  use  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  full-page  color 
ad  for  cheese. 

Joins  Kraft  in  ’24 
He  became  Kraft  advertising 
manager  in  1924.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  his  lifetime  career  with 
Kraft,  becoming  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  in  1940  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  board 
in  1945.  His  active  interest  in 
ABC  dates  back  to  1935,  when 
the  Kraft  company  joined  the 
Bureau.  Mr.  Platt  has  been  an 
ABC  director  since  1937,  be¬ 
coming  secretary  of  the  ABC 
board  in  1946  and  a  vice-chair¬ 
man  in  1952. 

Within  the  Kraft  organization 
itself.  Jack  Platt  is  looked  upon 
as  “Mr.  Advertising  and  Sales” 
in  person,  despite  his  inclination 
to  be  “Mr.  Anonymous”  when 
]  it  comes  to  taking  credit  for  the 
many  innovations  which  have 
characterized  Kr, aft’s  expanded 
advertising  program. 

Advertising  a  Service 
His  associates  will  tell  you 
that  his  philosophy  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  developed  through  40  years 
of  experience,  includes  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  that  adver¬ 
tising  must  perform  a  service 
for  the  people. 

He  has  applied  such  principles 
in  Kraft’s  .advertising,  utilizing 
both  the  printed  and  the  spoken 


word  to  get  across  the  Kraft 
story.  Mr.  Platt  is  endowed  with 
a  terrific  forceful  personality 
that  includes  the  happy  faculty 
of  being  able  to  get  everybody 
else  in  his  organization  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  a  project  as  he 
is  himself. 

J.ack  Platt  has  carried  this 
same  enthusiasm  over  into  or¬ 
ganized  advertising,  where  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers, 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  and  the  National 
Brand  Names  Foundatmn.  In 
the  latter  group  he  Has  often 
pointed  out  that  brand  names 
are  the  guarantee  of  an  honest 
product.  He  feels  much  the  same 
way  about  ABC  as  represent¬ 
ing  honesty  and  stand^ards  of 
quality  in  the  field  of  paid  cir¬ 
culation. 

Succeeded  Hart 

Mr.  Platt,  who  succeeded  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  as  chairman 
of  the  ABC  board  for  the  next 
two  years,  is  now  formulating 
his  program  for  ABC. 

He  told  E&P  last  week  that 
he  w.as  not  ready  as  yet  to  make 
any  pronouncements  as  to  the  • 

course  he  plans  to  follow.  He  ^  .  j  • 

plans,  of  course,  to  carry  for-  O  AW£irClS  (jlVCIl 


“One  of  our  oldest  and  most 
reliable  advertising  media  is  tht 
newspaper,  which  has  always 
received  its  full  share  of  oui 
budget,”  Mr.  Platt  told  E4P. 
“While  we  have  gone  into  other 
media  as  they  came  along,  we 
consider  the  newsp.aper  indii- 
pensable  as  a  source  of  getting 
information  to  the  public. 

“We  know  that  newspaper 
advertising  reaches  the  woman 
who  does  the  purchasing  for  the 
family;  particularly  that  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  women  someone 
has  emailed  ‘over-time  house¬ 
wives’,  the  ones  who  have  a  full 
daytime  job,  yet  keep  house, 
and  who  represent  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  well  over  30  mil-  f 
lion  people. 

“Kraft  is  also  a  user  of  the 
smalltown  newspaper.  Because 
people  in  a  small  town  or  the 
country  seem  to  re.ad  their  pa¬ 
per  more  carefully  and  com¬ 
pletely,  we  have  always  found 
it  very  effective  to  schedule 
sustained  programs  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  these  papers,  to  tell  an 
institutional  story  or  to  give 
helpful  information  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  nation.” 


ROCK  ISLAND 

Tie  MOLINE 


nTHE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB's  service  has  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the 
withholding  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  advertiser  or 
agency  for  newspaper 
space  because  of  lack 
of  receipt  of  cheeking 
copies. 


Serv/ce  Offices  I  •  new  tonk  •  CNicteo 
•  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 


•  SAN  FUNCISCO 


THE  ADVERTISING! 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC] 


ward  the  vigorous  promotion 
and  member.ship  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Bureau.  He  said  he 
would  have  a  more  detailed  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  a  bit  later. 

John  Platt,  now  57,  was  bon 
in  Chicago,  attending  Chicago 
public  schools.  He  later  entered 
the  Kent  College  of  Law  and 
had  jobs  in  the  auto  tire  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  the  wholesale  di¬ 
vision  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
prior  to  World  War  I. 

After  becoming  advertising 
manager  at  Kr, aft’s  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sen.se  the  value 
of  radio  as  a  major  advertising 
medium.  He  was  instrumental 
in  launching  the  Kraft  Music 
Hall — first  radio  variety  show 
of  its  kind,  the  first  two-hour 
show  on  the  air.  When  television 
came  along,  Mr.  Platt  booked 
one  of  the  best  listening  hours 
on  TV  and  started  the  Kraft 
Television  Theater.  That  was  in 
1947.  Today,  Kraft  has  two  net¬ 
work  TV  theater  shows  each 
week. 

While  generally  considered  to 
be  a  heavy  TV  advertiser,  Kraft 
Also  uses  newspapers  in  many 
of  its  special  sales  promotions, 
including  introductory  offers. 
Kraft  advertising  appears  in 
new.spaper  color  comic  sections, 
ROP  color  and  black  and  white, 
including  large  and  small  dail¬ 
ies,  depending  when  and  where 
Kraft  wants  to  APPly  advertis¬ 
ing  pressure. 


Norfolk  Newsmen 

Norfolk,  Vi 

Cash  awards  have  been  made 
by  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatd  f 
and  Virginian-Pilot  to  three  re¬ 
porters  and  three  photograph¬ 
ers  for  stories  and  pictures  in 
promotion  of  the  Norfolk  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign. 

First  story  prize  of  $150 
went  to  Guy  Wilkins  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot.  Howard  Gos- 
horn  and  Carl  Cahill  of  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  won  awards  of' 
$100  and  $50,  respectively.  The 
stories  were  judged  hy  Charles 
Hamilton  and  John  Leard,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  city  editor,  i 
respectively,  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader. 

The  picture  awards  went  to; 
Neal  V.  Clark  Jr.,  and  Perry 
Breon,  both  of  the  Virginian-. 
Pilot,  $50  and  $35,  respectively,^ 
and  James  D.  Klebau  of  the) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  $15. 

• 

New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

Fourteen  new  members  were 
announced  here  this  week  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
including  Workman  Service, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  elected  as  a  dats 
periodical  publisher  member. 
Newspapers  joining  the  Bureau 
were  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valleil 
Times,  Plant  City  (Fla.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  Middlesboro  (Ky.) 
Daily  News. 
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Two  men  con  tighten  high-strength  bolts  with  on  impact  wrench  and  o  holding  wrench. 

Steel  going  up  •  •  •  faster  and  quieter 


Modern  city  life  can  be  hard  on  the 
human  ear.  But  there  is  one  form  of 
assault  by  sound  wave  that  now  is 
heard  less  and  less:  the  clatter  of 
riveting,  long  the  signal  of  new  con¬ 
struction  under  way. 

Builders  are  turning  to  a  quieter 
—  and  faster  —  way  to  put  up  steel. 
Instead  of  using  rivets  they  assemble 
the  steel  structure  with  bolts. 

While  Bethlehem  engineers  were 
working  on  the  technical  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  substituting  bolts  for  rivets 
in  steel  structures,  Bethlehem’s  Leba¬ 
non,  Pa.,  plant  developed  the  special 


extra-strong  bolts  that  were  needed. 

The  advantages  of  bolted  construc¬ 
tion  had  immediate  appeal.  By  far  a 
majority  of  recent  buildings  put  up  by 
Bethlehem’s  Fabricated  Steel  Con¬ 
struction  Division  have  frameworks 
assembled  with  the  new  high-strength 
Bethlehem  bolts. 

I  lore,  as  so  often  happens,  the  quiet 
way  is  the  efficient  way.  People  who 
live  or  work  near  where  a  building 
project  is  under  way  appreciate  relief 


from  the  nerve-wracking  din  of  rivet¬ 
ing  hammers.  But  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors  have  further  reasons  for  liking 
the  new  method,  because  when  bolts 
are  used  instead  of  rivets  the  joints  are 
stronger  and  the  job  moves  faster. 

If  you  are  an  engineer  or  engineering  stu¬ 
dent,  or  just  happen  to  he  interested  in 
construction,  send  for  a  copy  of  our  newly- 
issued  booklet,  "High  Strength  Bolting 
for  Structural  Joints.”  Address  Room 
1043,  Publications  Dept.,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Woman  Circulator  Puts 


Enthusiasm  at  Top 

By  t  ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


’Tis  seldom  that  we  get  the 
woman’s  point  of  view  on  cir¬ 
culation  matters. 

This  week  we 
are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Sue  Shar- 
man,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manag- 
er,  Monroe 
(La.)  News- 
Star-World,  for 
her  thoughts  on 
a  woman’s 
viewpoint  o  f 
Mrs.  Sharman  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Mrs. 
Sharman  was  a  panelist  at  the 
Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Association’s  meeting  in  Ft. 
Worth. 

She  summed  it  all  up  in  her 
closing  comment:  “If  you  spent 
a  million  dollars,  I’d  wager  you 
one  ounce  of  enthusiasm  would 
buy  more.” 

Mrs.  Sharman  hails  from  a 
ne  vspaper  organization  that 
hai  been  prone  to  recognize  the 


distaff  side.  At  the  News-Star 
and  World,  Mrs.  Irene  S.  Reid 
is  advertising  director  and  well 
known  to  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association.  Mrs.  Blanche  Gates 
is  classified  manager. 

Surrounded  by  Men 

H.  B.  Murdoch  is  circulation 
manager.  Mrs.  Sharman  func¬ 
tions  as  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Surrounded  by  men 
panelists  and  with  a  virtual 
all-male  audience  at  Ft.  Worth, 
she  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
woman  circulator,  she  con¬ 
stantly  finds  herself  having  to 
prove  to  others  that  she  merits 
the  job. 

“In  my  own  case,”  she  said, 
“after  14  years  in  the  same  job, 
the  old  settlers  are  used  to  me, 
but  let  some  foreign  import 
move  into  town  and  they  can 
be  spotted  in  a  minute  because 
they  are  real  crest  fallen  to 
talk  to  anyone  less  than  a  man 
— authority  is  born  with  a  man 


We  Like  This  Jingle! 


RETAIL  SALES 
EOUAL^  1953 

Only  Area  on  Coosf*] 
to  Hold  Pace! 


If  the  song  you  like  best 
Is  a  cash  register  without  rest. 

Then  It’s  SAN  JOSE  for  SELL. 

For  you  can  surely  tell 
With  an  easy  Mercury-News  test! 

It's  SAN  JOSE  for  SELL! 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

A  ridder  newspaper 

„,RESiNTE»  NAT.ONAU,  .Y  ..OOE.. JOHNS.  INC. 


ALL  THIS  and  a  kiss  from  Miss 
America  leave  Jimmy  Dandridge, 
14,  flustered  and  blushing  before 
his  high  school  assembly.  The 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  car¬ 
rier  received  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation's  scholastic 
achievement  award  and  Lee  Ann 
Meriwether  added  her  felicita¬ 
tions — in  lipstick. 


and  scarcely,  if  ever,  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  woman.” 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
motion,  she  continued: 

“When  you  get  down  to  bed¬ 
rock,  what  I’ve  been  building 
up  to  is  promotion — it  thrives, 
lives  and  grows  on  day  to  day 
activity.  You  might  belong  to 
the  grass-roots  variety  of  pa¬ 
pers  that  can’t  indulge  in  cost¬ 
ly  contests,  in  that  case  you 
must  subdue  give-away  money 
values,  for  the  original  concep¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  when 
you  are  at  that  point  you  are 
lucky — if  you  had  money  you’d 
give  it  away — but  if  you 
haven’t  then  Mr.  Circulator, 
how  do  you  build  circulation? 

“I  cut  my  newspaper  teeth 
on  a  little  weekly  paper,  with 
an  editor  and  publisher,  who 
loved  a  newspaper  like  he  loved 
life  itself.  I  only  spent  about 
five  months  with  him  before  I 
graduated  to  the  daily  class, 
but  much  of  his  feeling  and 
much  of  his  enthusiasm  has 
stayed  with  me  through  these 
twenty  years,  because  it  was 
real;  because  it  was  the  breath 
of  inspiration  you  can’t  forget. 

Must  Want  the  Paper 

“He  was  a  man.  I  am  a  wo¬ 
man — ^but  what  was  good  and 
beholdable  to  him,  I  have  also 
carried  a  torch  for  all  these 
years.  I’d  say  this,  if  there  is 
a  conceivable  different  ap¬ 
proach  by  men  than  there  is  by 
women,  it  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  women’s  senti¬ 
mentality. 

“I  for  one  am  desolate  to 
think  of  any  home  without  a 
newspaper — and  your  job,  my 
first  job  in  promotion  is  to 
transmit  this  feeling  to  our 
carriers  and  dealers.  They  are 
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the  public  relations  score,  who 
determine  the  success  or  faUai« 
of  any  campaign  that  you  nay 
dream  up  at  your  desk.  j 

“I  would  conclude  that  it’s  f 
not  enough  to  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  promotion,  you  must  in-  ' 
spire  it.  The  amount  of  money  [ 
you  have  to  spend  on  a  can-  [ 
paign,  however  great  or  small,  ! 
it  still  negligible  to  the  part  j 
of  you  that  you  give — to  stand  ». 
acquitted  in  your  position  as 
circulation  manager,  this  ii 
your  debt  to  society  and  to  f 
your  publisher.”  1 

Need  for  Drive  f 

Serving  as  moderator  of  the  ^ 
promotion  panel  was  Jasper  E.  f 
Rison,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour-  I 
ier-Joumal  and  Times  circula-  f 
tion  director,  who  emphasized  I 
the  eternal  drive  that  is  neces-  F 
sary  for  survival,  and  the  fact  I 
such  a  comparatively  small  per-  I 
centage  is  spent  for  promotion  | 
by  many  newspapers.  i 

“When  we  buy  a  new  type  1 
face  to  make  our  paper  look  { 
better,  and  we  hope  sell  better,  ! 
that  is  an  investment  in  pro-  J 
motion,”  said  Mr.  Rison  in  his  i 
opening  remarks.  “Every  head-  | 
line  is  a  promotional  effort.  The  | 
electric  sign  on  our  building,  | 
the  paint  on  our  trucks,  and  i 
the  activity  of  our  overall  staff  J 
in  community  enterprises  are  ! 
all  promotion.  j 

“And  the  principal  duty  of  ^ 
our  publisher,  general  manager  j 
or  managing  director  is  not  i 
only  to  choose  between  good  ! 
and  bad  promotion,  but  to  see 
that  the  drive  to  promote  is  the 
‘WOOF  and  warp’  of  the  entire 
organization.” 

Other  panelists  were  Don 
Coleman,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  States,  who 
discussed  promotion  from  the 
circulation  manager’s  angle; 
Marc  Fore,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  promotion  director,  who 
dealt  with  general  newspaper 
promotion;  and  Vern  Sanford,  1 
secretary-manager,  Texas  Press 
Association,  who  discussed  pro-  ' 
motion  from  the  editorial  view¬ 
point. 

Planes  Collide  Killing  ) 
Delivery  Supervisor 

Thomas  J.  Sheppard  Jr.,  33, 
a  home  delivery  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  part-time  flying 
instructor,  was  killed  Oct.  31 
with  a  student  when  their  plane 
plunged  to  the  ground  after 
colliding  in  midair  with  another 
plane.  Sheppard  had  served  in 
the  air  transport  command 
from  1942  to  1946,  after  which 
he  joined  the  Sentinel  staff. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


pQR 


The  F-86D  Sabre  Jet  — the  Air  Force's  first 
one-man  interceptor  —  is  vital  to  America's 
continental  defense  system.  Hundreds  of 
these  continental  defenders  are  now  flying 
from  Air  Force  bases  ringing  the  United 
States . . .  and  another  version,  the  F-86K,  is 
in  production  for  NATO  countries. 

Day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
the  North  American  F-86D  carries  out  its 
mission.  A  hit  from  a  single  one  of  its  24 


Mighty  Mouse  rockets  can  destroy  any 
known  modern  bomber. 

The  "D"  and  ”K"  are  another  example 
of  North  American's  ability  to  design  and 
produce  airplanes  that  meet  today's  defense 
needs  today. . .  at  home  or  abroad. 

Research  and  development  make  North 
American  foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket  engines, 
guided  missiles,  electronics  and  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 

I^ORTH  American  Aviation,  inc 
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Sulzberger  Receives 
Leadership  Award 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
received  the  Gold  Medal  Award 
of  the  Hundred  Year  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  on  Nov. 
9  for  “outstanding  achievement 
in  the  advancement  of  New 
York.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  honored 
for  his  contributions  to  local, 
national  and  intern,ational  af¬ 
fairs  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Times  and  as  chairman 
of  Columbia  University’s  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  Committee. 

The  association  is  composed 
of  business  and  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions  that  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  New  York  for  ^at  least 
100  years. 

Howard  S.  Gullman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  committee 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Author¬ 
ity,  presented  the  Gold  Medal 
Award,  in  the  absence  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Moses,  City  Construction 
Coordinator,  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  Gullman  read  a  presenta¬ 
tion  talk  prepared  by  Mr. 
Moses,  which  hailed  Mr.  Sulz¬ 


berger  as  “New  Yorker  of  New 
Yorkers,  a  greater  publisher 
and  an  independent  leader  in 
education  and  countless  other 
good  works,  one  of  the  foremost 
living  representatives  of  those 
who  gave  us  the  Bill  of 
Rights.” 

10  Great  Goals 

“Throughout  the  free  world, 
wherever  men  respect  the 
printed  word,”  stated  Mr. 
Moses’  speech,  “the  Times 
stands  for  10  great  objectives, 
which  might  well  be  accepted 
as  the  commandments  of  urban 
journalism: 

“First:  Superb  coverage  of 
news  here  and  abroad,  limited 
only  by  what’s  fit  to  print. 

“Second:  An  unclouded  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  metropolis  but  never 
parochial  in  outlook. 

“Third:  Consistent  honesty  in 
reporting. 

“Fourth:  Fairness  in  presen¬ 
tation  and  editorial  comment. 

“Fifth:  High  standards  in 
advertising. 

“Sixth:  Good  format. 


Everyone  wants  to  know  about  Miami!  For 
more  than  10  years,  without  charge,  we’ve 
been  helping  supply  that  good  news  everyone 
wants  to  hear: 


A 


A  bureau  of  12  professional  writers  and 
photographers ...  largest  municipal  news 
bureau  in  the  U.S. . . .  open  all  year. 

Fast,  accurate,  complete  .  .  .  news,  features, 
interviews,  photos  .  .  .  free  to  newspapers, 
magazines.  Radio  and  TV  Stations,  and  news¬ 
reel  companies. 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.,. NO  CHARGE! 

Wc  cordially  invite  U.S.,  Canadian 
and  Latin  American  editors  to  use 
our  services.  Address :  Woody  Kepner, 
Publicity  Director,  320  N.E.  Fifth 
St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

MIAMI  NEWS  BUREAU 

An  official  branch  of  the  City  Government 


“Seventh:  Generous  space  for 
arts,  letters  ^nd  the  humanities 
and  a  first-rate  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  of  wide  perspectives. 

“Kghth:  A  radio  station  free 
from  drivel  and  cacaphony  and 
devoted  to  good  music  and  the 
hour-by-hour  news. 

“Ninth:  Esprit  de  corps. 

“Tenth:  Sterling  character 
manifest  in  every  context.” 

The  citation  accompanying 
the  award  said  it  was  made  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
public  service  as  “newspaper 
publisher,  business  man,  philan¬ 
thropist,  patron  of  the  arts  and 
citizen  of  the  world.”  As  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  since  1936, 
it  said,  he  has  provided  “an 
authoritative  journal  of  world¬ 
wide  news  and  opinion.”  To  the 
City  of  New  York,  it  added,  he 
has  “contributed  light,  leader¬ 
ship  and  distinction.” 

Eisenhower  Message 

President  Eisenhower,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  Columbia 
University,  sent  the  following 
telegram: 

“I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
Arthur  Sulzberger  is  to  receive 
the  Hundred  Year  Award  for 
1954.  I  hope  that  at  the  presen¬ 
tation  ceremonies  you  may  find 
it  fitting  to  convey  to  him  my 
felicitations  upon  his  selection 
for  this  distinction. 

“At  the  same  dinner,  I  am 
told,  you  are  commemorating 
Columbia’s  Bicentennial.  The 
significance  and  appropriateness 
of  your  decision  thus  to  honor 
simultaneously  a  great  institu¬ 
tion,  and  an  eminent  person¬ 
ality,  both  of  New  York  City, 
will  be  apparent  to  those  who 
know  of  Arthur  Sulzberger’s 
important  contributions  to  the 
university  as  a  trustee,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
mittee  and  as  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Associates. 

“I  know  that  there  will  be 
enumerated  at  your  dinner 
many  noteworthy  features  and 
incidents  of  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
career;  my  own  special  hope  is 
that  he  will  realize  how  much 
I  appreciated  the  close  associa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  him  while  both 
of  us  were  part  of  Columbia 
University.  I  join  with  his 
many  friends  in  saluting  his 
long  and  distinguished  record 
of  accomplishment.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  responding  to 
the  award,  asserted  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  want  an  honorable  peace, 
but  are  unwilling  to  purchase 
peace  with  the  violation  of  their 
ideals  or  with  the  enslavement 
of  themselves  or  others.  He 
said  peace  must  be  guaranteed 
by  strength  based  on  high  taxes, 
universal  military  service  and 
individual  freedom. 


The  risks  of  freedom  must  be 
taken,  he  went  on,  bo  preserve 
democracy,  and  avoid  a  “tightly 
controlled  society  in  which 
every  dissenter,  every  man  who 
wishes  to  think  for  himself,  is 
enchained  in  a  futile  effort  to 
insure  conformity  in  the  name 
of  security.” 

He  decried  the  “negative  and 
sterile”  approach  of  “our  spate 
of  loyalty  oaths,”  some  anti¬ 
communist  legislation  passed 
by  the  last  Congress,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  distinguish  between  act¬ 
ual  participants  in  an  inter- 
natiorval  conspiracy  and  people 
who  were  misled  by  the  con¬ 
spirators  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

“And  so  I  ask,”  he  went  on, 
“if  we  are  wise  in  our  justi¬ 
fiable  concern  about  the  true 
threats  of  communism  to  attach 
an  everlasting  stigma  to  the 
young  man  or  woman  who, 
during  college  days,  or  when 
Russia  was  our  war-time  ally, 
held  the  mistaken  view  that 
communism  was  a  way  of  life 
that  would  answer  the  Welt- 
schmerz  from  which  most  youth 
suffer.” 

He  also  raised  the  question 
whether  present  restrictions  on 
trade  and  on  cultural  ex¬ 
changes,  as  in  visits  of  students 
and  journalists  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  did  not  hinder 
peoples  under  Soviet  control 
from  learning  about  freedom 
and  perhaps  freeing  themselves 
from  totalitarian  tyranny. 

He  said  he  had  not  “fallen” 
for  the  Russian  “peace  offen¬ 
sive,”  and  added: 

“I  have  never  trusted  authori¬ 
tarianism  and  I  do  not  trust 
Russia  now  that  she  makes  a 
few  nice  gestures  and  mumbles 
a  few  honeyed  phrases.  I  do  not 
trust  any  country  which  has  a 
controlled  press.  But  what  I  do 
trust  is  ourselves.  I  trust  our 
own  physical  and  moral  vigor 
sufficiently  to  take  some 
chances. 

“The  question  that  runs 
through  my  mind  is  whether 
we  are  wise  to  isolate  these 
great  people  as  we  now  do.  Is 
it  wise  to  refuse  visas  to  their 
students  and  others  who  would 
come  here?  Is  it  common  sense 
that  we  should  force  these  peo¬ 
ples  into  further  contact  with 
their  satellites  by  den3ang  them 
access  to  see  us  or  by  closing 
the  trade  channels  of  the  West 
against  them  and  incidentally 
alienating  our  own  allies  in  the 
process?” 

Saying  he  believed  in  securi¬ 
ty,  he  added  that  he  also  be¬ 
lieved  we  must  keep  our  sense 
of  proportion  and  our  tradition 
of  individual  liberty,  if  we  are 
to  make  our  security  impreg¬ 
nable. 
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Better  Brass  Products 
Brighter  Brass  Products - 


Thanks  to  FORMBRtTE 


Manufacturer  and  consumer  —  everybody  takes  a  "shine” 
to  Formbrite,®  the  new  drawing  brass  developed  and 
sold  by  The  American  Brass  Company,  an  Anaconda  subsidiary. 
To  manufacturers,  Formbrite  means  savings  in  production 
costs  as  it  can  be  polished  in  as  little  as  half  the  time 
it  takes  to  polish  ordinary  drawing  brass.  In  addition, 
Formbrite  costs  no  more  . . .  yet  is  stronger,  stiffer, 

"springier”  —  qualities  which  are  important  in  stamped 
or  drawn  products. 

To  the  consumer,  Formbrite  means  more  attractive  and 
more  lustrous  brass  products  —  products  that  are  more 
scratch-resistant,  too. 

Formbrite  is  the  result  of  special  rolling  and  annealing 
processes  which  produce  a  superfine  grain  structure  in  the 
brass.  It’s  another  good  example  of  the  way  Anaconda  is 
working  to  serve  American  industry. 

S4293A 


The  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  i  Cabla  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  Formbrite,  write  to  The  American  Brass  Company,  General  Offices,  Waterbury  20,  Connecticut. 
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COURIER 


Buffalo 


8  with  four  grandchildren,”  ex¬ 
plains  Miss  Clark.  “My  heroine] 
had  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
‘Martha’;  that’s  all  I  can  man- 

At  present  the  “Dear  Julia" 
letters  are  dated  in  the  year 
1906.  Miss  Clark  draws  not; 
only  on  her  own  memory,  but  . 
consults  the  files  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  keep  her  letters- 
“current”  and  spiced  with  well 
known  names  and  incidents  of 
that  particular  period. 

“When  Chicago  Was  Young” 
links  the  past  with  the  present 
People  take  great  pride  in  read¬ 
ing  about  their  grandparents, 
their  parents,  and — among  the 
older  readers — themselves. 

Miss  Clark  uses  footnotes  in"^ 
her  column  to  bring  facts  and 
persons  up  to  date. 

Uses  Some  Gimmicks 
Miss  Clark  also  resorts  to 
“gimmicks”  to  arouse  fan  mail. 
She  introduced  the  “Poem  of 
Herma  Clark,  Chicago  Sunday  the  Week,”  featuring  19th  cen- 
Tribune  columnist,  is  shown  in  tury  poetry  and  offering  to  send 
her  1880  costume,  which  she  complete  cojfies  of  such  poems 
wears  when  gj.ng^  monologues  of  request  The  poem  that 

*  ■  drew  the  most  mail  was  “I  Want 

to  Be  an  Angel,”  dating  back 
to  the  Civil  War.  She  then  tried 
“Offering  of  the  Week,”  featur¬ 
ing  favorite  recipes  of  Chicago 
notables. 

Miss  Clark,  who  now  lives 
at  the  Alexandria  Hotel  on  Chi- 
ccago’s  near  North  side,  receives 
all  kinds  of  fancy  work  of  the 
’80’s  and  ’90’s,  along  with  other 
relics  of  the  past.  On  Sept.  15, 


VI  Deceiving  Woman 


Herma  Clark  Writes 
Of  Yesteryear  Society 


There’s  a  bustling  little  deadline  in  25  years  at  a  lunch- 
lady  who  works  for  the  Chi-  honor  given  by  the 

cago  Tribune,  writing  a  Sunday  Society  of  Midland  Authors  last 
column,  “When  Chicago  Was 
Young,”  whose  characters  are 
fictitious,  but  whose  activities 
are  woven  around  the  realistic 
background  of  Chicago  per¬ 
sonalities,  dating  back  to  1854. 

Herma  Clark  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  her  “Dear  Julia”  letters  for 
25  years.  In  September,  1929, 

John  Alcock,  then  Sunday  edi-  -j-q 
tor,  told  Miss  Clark  her  feature 
“might  last  about  a  year — no 
longer.”  But  he  didn’t  take 
into  consideration  the  reader  in¬ 
terest  she  was  destined  to  tap. 

25  Years  to  Prepare 
“I  never  had  a  contract  with 
the  Tribune,”  Miss  Clark  said, 

“but  no  one  ever  told  me  to 
stop,  so  I  have  kept  on  writing 
‘Martha  Freeman  Esmond’  let¬ 
ters  ever  since.” 

Miss  Clark  was  described  as 


week. 

Another  honored  guest  was 
Robert  R.  McCormick, 
wife  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune  and  the  paper’s 
newest  columnist.  Her  feature, 

“The  Distaf  Side”  appears  each 
Sunday. 

‘The  Idealist’ 
appreciate  what  Miss 
Clark  has  accomplished,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  her 
background  of  25  years’  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  column  she 
was  to  eventually  write. 

Born  on  a  farm  and  reared 
in  Princeton,  Ill.,  she  tried 
teaching,  although  she  was  only 

17  years  old.  Then,  after  a  hired  by  Mrs.  William  Blair  to 

year  at  Oberlin  College  and  an-  act  as  reader  to  elderly  Wil- 

other  trial  of  teaching,  she  set  liam  Blair,  retired  Chicago 

off  for  Chicago  to  try  newspa-  wholesale  hardware  merchant, 

per  work.  On  Mr.  Blair’s  death.  Miss 

“A  friend  had  given  me  a  Clark  remained  with  his  widow 

letter  of  introduction  to  the  as  companion  and  secretary  un¬ 
editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Eve-  til  Mrs.  Blair’s  death  in  1923. 

ning  Post,  Mr.  Sam  T.  Clover,”  This  stint  with  the  Blairs  ex- 
Miss  Clark  recalled.  “He  took  tended  over  25  years.  In  the 

some  articles  from  me  as  a  Blair  home,  the  young  writer 

free  lance.  These  were  mostly  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melford  E.  Zinser 

about  women’s  work,  shopping,  of  early  social  life  in  Chicago  gave  a  “pink  tea”  in  her  honor 

etc.  Mr.  Clover  gave  me  the  and  met  many  of  the  city’s  at  the  Ambassador  East  at 

pen-name  of  ‘The  Idealist’.”  builders.  This  knowledge  has  which  many  prominent  Chi- 

The  by-line  hardly  described  enabled  her  to  picture  early  cagoans  attended, 

the  working  conditions  of  that  Chicago  and  prominent  Chi-  0 

period,  when  Miss  Clark  was  cagoans  with  an  accuracy  that  V 

paid  $5  a  column.  In  seeking  has  won  for  her  a  tremendous  loung  i'^amea  Unicer 

to  do  a  story  about  “the  most  following.  Of  Field  Enterprises 

interesting  job  ever  obtained  by  Letters  Have  Progressed  Chicago 

a  young  lady”  through  an  em-  25  years,  the  Sunday  Tri-  George  B.  Young,  attorney, 

ployment  agency.  Miss  Clark  bune  has  carried  a  weekly  let-  has  been  named  vicenresident 


Buffalo’s 


newspaper 


The  Sunday  Courier- 
Express  is  the  Slate’s  lar¬ 
gest  newspaper  outside 
of  Manhattan.  It  will 
carry  your  sales  message 
to  nearly  70%  of  the 
463,400  families  that 
make  up  the 
great  fUu 

8-counly 
Western 

New  York  .x  ^ 
market.  j 


representatives 


UNITED  PRESS 


SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pacific  Cooil:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 
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We  attend 
thousands  of 
housewarmings...  ^ 


Homeowners  and  plant  managers  bought  more  than  1,103,000,000  gallons 
of  our  fuel  oil  last  year-more  than  ever  before. 


POLL  HAZARDS 

MOST  of  the  political  polls,  including 

those  conducted  .by  newspapers,  had 
pretty  good  success  in  predicting  the 
winners  in  last  week’s  Congressional  and 
state  elections.  But  in  this  polling  busi¬ 
ness  you  are  either  a  hero  or  a  bum  by 
the  vagaries  of  a  few  percentage  points, 
and  we  think  that  the  closeness  of  so 
many  contests  should  make  many  editors 
ponder  about  that  3%  margin  of  error 
the  pollsters  include  when  they  talk  about 
“accuracy.” 

If  you  picked  a  winner  you  don’t  have 
to  explain  why  you  were  6%  off  in  nam¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  vote  for  governor,  as 
happened  in  Colorado.  If  you  correctly 
picked  the  governor  in  New  York  with 
a  predicted  52.6%  of  the  ballots,  it 
should  make  you  stop  and  think  that  a 
reversal  of  less  than  5,000  actual  ballots 
(only  one-tenth  of  one  percent)  would 
have  put  you  in  the  wrong  column.  When 
you  predicted  the  re-election  of  Senator 
in  Minnesota  with  an  error  of  only  .6%, 
why  was  it  you  were  5%  off  in  naming 
the  wrong  governor? 

These  are  the  extremes  in  the  polling 
picture,  to  be  sure,  but  they  point  up  the 
hazards  of  trying  to  fathom  the  voting 
inclinations  of  the  American  people — the 
same  hazards  that  brought  the  demise  of 
the  Literary  Digest  (regardless  of  the 
error  of  its  technique)  and  the  same 
hazards  that  had  everybody  fooled  before 
the  1948  Presidential  election. 

Polling  the  opinion  of  the  people  has 
become  an  accepted  and  legitimate  art 
both  in  marketing  and  politics.  But  a 
re-appraisal  of  every  election  and  every 
poll  result  since  1946  points  up  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  a  method  of  continuing 
the  polling  until  the  last  minute  before 
voting.  Even  if  that  is  accomplished,  no 
one  has  found  a  way  yet  of  forecasting 
the  mental  gymnastics  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  voters  at  the  polling  place. 

ASNE  TO  S.F. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  14  years  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  will  hold  its  1956  convention  in  San 
Francisco.  It  has  been  traditional  for 
many  years,  with  only  a  wartime  excep¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  hotel  shortage,  for  the 
editors  to  meet  in  Washington  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  preceding  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City. 

The  change  of  scenery  will  be  good  for 
ASNE  for  two  reasons:  1.  It  will  break 
the  Society  away  from  what  is  becoming 
to  be  a  preoccupation  with  governmental 
affairs  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
professional  matters.  2.  It  will  break  up 
the  10-day  convention  tour  of  ASNE,  AP 
and  ANPA  in  two  cities  which  with  its 
combined  business  and  strenuous  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  is  too  much  for  even 
an  editor  to  handle  in  stride. 
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Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  sustain  thee  .  .  .  — Psalm,  LV ;  22, 


A  ‘FREE’  PRESS 

SOVIET  Russia  has  an  alleged  “free 

press”  clause  in  its  constitution  which 
says  the  government  will  provide  press 
facilities  to  the  people.  Soviet  diplomats 
cite  it  as  proof  that  they  have  freedom 
of  the  press  although  the  Western  world 
knows  that  a  press  controlled  or  con¬ 
tributed  by  government  can  never  be  free. 

In  Kentucky,  the  state  constitution  has 
a  quirk  in  language  which  says  almost 
the  same  thing  and  which  student  editors 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky  tried 
to  exploit  recently  with  tongue-in-cheek. 
Section  8  reads  in  part  as  follows:  “Print¬ 
ing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every  person 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly  or  any 
branch  of  government.” 

Editors  of  The  Kernel  on  the  campus 
at  Frankfort  decided  to  test  this  1890 
phraseology  and  wrote  Kentucky’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wetherby  citing  the  condition  of 
their  present  press.  “If  you  will  see  to 
it  that  we  are  provided  with  a  printing 
press,  we  promise  to  examine  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  any  branch  of  government  you 
might  wish  to  designate”  which  would 
be  “in  as  perfunctory  and  cursory  a 
manner  as  we  do  our  classwork.” 

Not  wanting  to  be  caught  with  his 
political  presses  jammed,  the  governor 
turned  the  question  over  to  the  state’s 
leading  constitutional  authority  who  came 
up  with  the  expected  answer,  also  citing 
the  rest  of  Section  8:  “  .  .  .  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right 
thereof.  Every  person  may  freely  and 
fully  speak,  write  and  print  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty.”  In  other  words,  it  all  means 
freedom  of  the  press  as  we  have  it 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It’s  not  a  very  important  or  world- 
shattering  incident.  But  we  wonder  what 
w’ould  happen  to  students  in  Russia  who 
asked  even  facetiously  for  press  facili¬ 
ties,  aside  from  the  existing  party  press, 
to  print  their  independent  opinions  on 
education  or  the  world  at  large. 


WARTIME  CENSORS 

F.D.R.’s  terse  comment,  “I  hate  war!" 

is  echoed  by  millions  of  Americans.  We 
and  they  hope  there  never  is  another  one. 
But  because  of  uncertainties  in  today’s 
global  political  arrangement  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Only  fools  would  proceed  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  another  war  is  impossible. 
Therefore,  although  in  this  country  we 
hope  for  and  earnestly  work  for  lasting 
peace,  we  must  be  ready  for  all  possibili¬ 
ties.  Just  as  our  military  experts  must 
plan  global  strategy  for  any  threatening 
development,  so  must  we  have  blue  prints 
for  immediate  execution  in  nonmilitary 
spheres. 

It  is  strategically  important,  therefore, 
that  our  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
should  be  making  plans  for  wartime  cen¬ 
sorship.  All  freedom-loving  newspaper 
editors  are  unalterably  opposed  to  cen¬ 
sorship  per  se  but  they  will  concede  the 
necessity  and  advisability  of  censorship 
during  wartime  in  our  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  best  news  out  of  Washington  in 
connection  with  current  planning  is  that 
the  voluntary  censorship  of  World  War 
II  was  so  successful  and  efficient  it  will 
probably  be  copied  in  the  future.  Lt.  Gen. 
Willard  S.  Paul,  head  of  a  Committee  on 
National  Censorship  Planning,  named  this 
week,  said  he  “subscribes  wholeheartedly 
to  the  policy  of  voluntary  censorship  con¬ 
trol”  practiced  in  the  last  war.  He  said 
he  had  the  "greatest  admiration”  for 
the  success  of  that  system. 

This  is  a  great  tribute  to  all  media 
which  conducted  themselves  so  patriot¬ 
ically  under  the  voluntary  system  of 
World  War  II.  U.  S.  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  broadcasters  operated  without 
the  visible  hand  of  a  censor  in  their  offices 
and  without  violating  a  major  war  secret. 

FAIR  OR  FOUL 

FORMER  President  Truman  could  not 

have  had  a  more  sympathetic  press, 
from  the  editors  down  to  the  reporters, 
than  he  did  in  1945  when  he  was  sworn 
into  office  after  Roosevelt’s  death.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  humble  man  in  a  big  job, 
terribly  aware  of  his  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibilities.  He  wanted  to  succeed  and  the 
press  in  general  admired  his  honest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  job. 

But  the  era  of  friendly  feeling  was 
short-lived.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Mr. 
Truman  became  afflicted  with  the  oc¬ 
cupational  disease  of  the  Presidency — 
nothing  the  press  did  was  right,  as  he 
saw  it. 

According  to  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Truman  which  appeared  in  last  week’s 
E  &  P  (page  13)  he  still  feels  the  same 
way.  Although  he  should  know  better, 
he  believes  the  nation’s  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  “doctor”  the  stories  sent  in  by 
their  reporters. 
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Carolina  and  Virginia,  has  been  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
appointed  business  manager  of  of  Homer  F.  Belew. 

Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily  *  *  ♦ 

Advance.  Walker  Young  has  been  pro- 

*  *  *  moted  by  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 

C.  J.  MacDonald,  74,  has  re-  Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot  to 
tired  from  the  circulation  de-  the  post  of  pro- 
partment  of  fTseondido  (Calif.)  duction  man- 
Timee-Advocate  after  more  than  ager  for  the  ' 

50  years  in  the  circulation  two  n e w s p a- 
held.  His  service  began  on  the  pers.  He  sue- 
old  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  ceeds  Paul  S. 
included  circulation  manager  Huber  Jr.,  who 
ship  of  Denver  Post  during  the  a  week  earlier 
blizzard  of  1912  and  extended  was  elected 
to  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  president  of  the 

papers.  Mr.  HI  ■  HH 
John  W.  Fanz  business  man-  Young  had  been  Young 
ager  of  New  Orleans  Item  for  oi  the 

the  last  19  years  and  a  veteran  advertising  contr^  department 
of  45  years  Ledger-Dispatch  and 

with  the  news-  1  Virginian-Pilot  since  that 

paper,  has  re-  •  1  department  was  established  in 

tired.  Mr.  Fanz  ■  M  1947.  He  joined  the  newspa- 

will  retain  the  HpiPHp  as  an  office  boy  in  the 

title  of  busi-  m  business  department  in  1933 

ness  manager  national  ad- 

emeritus  and  vertising  department  from  1936 

continue  as  as-  1947. 

sistant  s  e  c  r  e-  Mrs.  Bonnie  Webb,  formerly 

tary  and  assist-  iV  BHIH  with  the  Deschutes 


Executive  Spotlight 


EDWARD  L.  BRANT  has  been  appointed  cen¬ 
tral  division  business  manager  of  United  Press 
succeeding  DALE  M.  JOHNS,  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  managership  of  UP’s  New  York- 
New  England  division.  Mr.  Brant’s  headquarters 
will  be  in  Chicago.  A  native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Mr.  Brant  first  joined  UP  as  a  leased  wire  opera¬ 
tor,  was  eventually  transferred  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the  New 
York  bureau’s  radio  desk.  He  was  central  divi¬ 
sion  radio  news  editor  and  was  made  a  business 
representative  in  1944. 


BRANT 


DALE  E,  BELLES  Jr.,  formerly  assistant  managing  editor,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  suc¬ 
ceeding  DONALD  DATISMAN,  who  has  become  editorial  page 
editor,  a  newly-created  position.  Mr.  Belles,  32,  has  been  with 
the  P-T  for  seven  years  as  a  reporter,  copy  editor  and  makeup 
editor.  Mr.  Datisman  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  newspaper. 


CHARLES  J.  WELLNER,  managing  editor  of 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  editor  of  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen-Advertiser.  Prior  to  coming  to  Hornell, 
Mr.  Wellner  was  correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Buffalo  bureau  of  Associated  Press,  and  with 
AP  bureaus  in  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.  He  has  also  served  as  city  editor 
of  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald. 


Grain  & 

ant  treasurer  of  Fanz  Feed  Company,  has  joined  the 

the  Item  Co.  advertising  staff  of  Redmond 

He  joined  the  Item  as  assistant  (Ore.)  Spokesman. 
bookkeeper,  was  advanced  to  ♦  *  ♦ 

auditor  in  1920,  to  assistant  William  Priestman,  for- 
business  manager  in  1925  and  merly  for  five  years  with 
to  business  manager  in  1935.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 
*  *  *  gencer,  has  been  named  adver- 

J.  H.  Landers,  advertising  tising  manager  of  Sutherlin 
director  of  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  (Ore.)  Sun. 

Telegram,  has  been  appointed  ♦  •  ♦ 

secretary-treasurer  of  Texas  Richard  F.  Kennedy,  who 
Newspapers  Advertising  Man-  has  been  advertising  director  of 
agers  Association  until  Jan-  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  has 
uary,  1955  when  the  association  been  appointed  business  man- 
will  meet  to  name  a  permanent  ager.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  continue 
secretary-treasurer.  The  ap-  to  serve  as  advertising  director, 
pointment  was  made  to  fill  the  (Continued  on  page  44) 


WELLNER 


Fletcher  Bowron,  former 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles  now 
president  of  City  News  Service 
and  Darsie  L.  Darsie,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express, 
have  been  initiated  into  the 
Los  Angeles  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Milton  P.  Rasmussen,  a 
former  vicepresident  of  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc,,  newspa- 
— — rar-raa.™  pcr  rcprescnta- 
r  tives,  has  been 

;  appointed  man- 

!  V  ager  of  news- 

.  ^  paper  relations 

^  ^'•1  for  Parade.  His 


Brighten  your  food  pages;  appeal  to  homemakers 


By  Inez  Cooke 

How  to  serve  tastier,  more  nu¬ 
tritious  meals  for  less  money  — 
that’s  the  theme  of  Inez  Cooke’s 
panel.  Features  tested  recipe  sug¬ 
gestions,  eye-catching  art  in  three 
column  inches,  six  times  weekly; 
adds  a  bright  spot  to  women’s 
pages  and  will  help  brighten  your 
ABC.  Send  for  samples! 


Rasmussen  ^ey^  in  *^charge  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president 
of  publisher  relations.  Mr.  Ras-  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc  has 
mussen  has  been  associated  with  returned  to  his  Palo  Alto,  Calif 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  «^ter  several  weeks  of 

Texas  Daily  Press  League  and  hospitalization, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  *  *  ♦ 

lishers  Association.  Arthur  Carr,  editor  of  Pal- 

^  ^  ^  merston  Observer,  was  elected 

president  of  the  Western  On- 
JOHN  A.  Park,  editor-pub-  tario  Weekly  Newspaper  Asso- 
lisher  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  elation. 

Times,  and  past  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  given 
a  plaque  by  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  during  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  50th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration. 


Pound  liver  thoroughly,  says 
Inez  Cooke.  Rub  flour  generously 
into  both  sides,  sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice  and  fry.  It  will  taste 
like  chicken  fried  steak. 


On  the  Business  Side 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


C.  Norman  Benjamin,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  old  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  and  a  former  publisher  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  North 
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John  Stipe,  bureau  manager 
of  United  Press  newsphotos  in 
St.  Louis  for  five  years,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

V  *  * 

Roger  Lemieux  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press. 

*  ♦  » 

Ed  Engledow,  former  City 
Hall  reporter,  has  assumed 
duties  as  city  editor  of  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times.  JlM  Halloban, 
former  city  editor,  has  taken 
over  as  telegraph  editor. 

*  4  * 

Ed  Post,  editor  of  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Cleveland  Times,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

*  ♦  * 

Glenn  Parson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  has  been 
named  acting  managing  editor 
of  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  re¬ 
placing  Gerald  Duncan  who 

has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Par¬ 
son,  joined  the  Daily  News  six 
months  ago. 

*  4  4 

Woodrow  Price,  Capitol  Hill 
reporter  and  outdoor  columnist 
for  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  has  been  elected 

president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

4  4  4 

Ken  R.  Schultz  one-time 
state  deskman  on  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  Westport 
(Conn.)  Toum  Crier  and  its 
Wilton  edition. 

4  4  4 

Joseph  N.  Napolitan,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  six  months  to  a  year 
:  to  tour  Europe.  He  has  sailed 
\  with  his  wife,  Mary,  on  the 
,  Italian  line  Flaunda  for  Spain. 

[  «  «  4> 

Richard  Manning  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  after  gen- 
.  eral  assignment  work  on  Anna- 
polis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital. 

I  4  4  4 

'  Audrey  Kearns,  “Around 
-  Our  Town”  columnist  for  the 
J  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
y  News,  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
sort-travel  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 

4  4  4 

Lola  McManus,  formerly  a 
picture  researcher  for  Time 
magazine,  has  joined  the 
women’s  department  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  (L.  I.)  Newsday. 


"WhaVs  the  idea  making  yours  out  of  slick  papar?" 


Bob  Zaiman,  columnist  for 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is 
enroute  to  Brussels,  Belgium, 
from  where  he  will  continue 
to  the  Belgian  Congo.  He  will 
write  a  series  of  articles  from 
the  Congo. 

4  4  4 

Mike  Beaudoin,  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Daily  Democrat  staff 
writer,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly-formed  Tal¬ 
lahassee  Press  Club. 

4  4  4 

Max  Fullerton,  chief  of  the 
Baltimore  bureau  of  Associated 
Press,  marked  his  25th  year 
with  that  news  -  gathering 
agency. 

4  4  4 

Frank  L.  Toughill  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  for  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  re-elected 
mayor  of  Glassboro,  N.  J.  He 
is  a  Democrat. 

4  4  4 

Waldo  Proffitt  Jr.,  state 
editor,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 
He  succeeds  Lucien  Agniel 
who  returns  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  press  attache  in 
Austria. 

4  4  4 

Mary  Kilcoyne  has  rejoined 
the  copy  desk  of  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

4  4  4 

William  J.  Cary  Jr.  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  New¬ 
port  (N.H.)  Argus-Champion 
and  most  recently  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  Boise  (Idaho)  Daily 
Statesman,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  Orange 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 


Jean  Grant,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  department, 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  activities  editor  of 
the  newspapers.  She  succeeds 
Louise  Hughston,  transferred 
to  general  assignment. 


Richard  Milne,  formerly 
with  the  old  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  is  now  a  reporter  with 
Ft,  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News.  He  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  Boise  (Idaho)  Eve¬ 
ning  Statesman,  and  before  that 
was  with  Casper  (Wyo.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch. 

4  4  4 

John  Murphy,  for  several 
years  a  staffer  on  Augusta 
(Me.)  Daily  Kennebec  Journal, 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
Portland  Press  Herald.  Both 
papers  are  operated  by  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.  He  is 
succeeded  on  the  KJ  by  Walker 
Leighton,  formerly  with  the 
KJ  several  years  ago. 

4  4  4 

Lew  Young,  assistant  city 
editor  on  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  writer. 

4  4  4 

Tony  Patrus,  formerly  with 
Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
is  now  in  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
office  of  Miami  Herald. 

4  4  4 

Don  Vaughn,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express. 
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Now — we  have  found  him — a  fresh  new  writer  who  can  put  into  short  concise  form,  traditional  American 
thinking,  highlighting  news  events  and  analyzing  their  significance — against  our  fast  changing  scene. 

Paul  Harvey,  a  hard-hitting  conscientious  writer,  has  been  setting  a  new  pace  in  bringing  to  the  American 
people  a  new  form  of  news  coverage  (first  in  the  Central  West)  but  more  recently  his  writing  and  commentaries 
have  spread  to  villages,  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

His  special  field  is  news — ^but  foremost  he  is  a  news  analyst  with  a  passion  for  honesty  and 
straight  thinking.  His  scope  embraces  the  full  range  of  human  concerns  including  political  and  business 
progress,  history,  economics,  literature  and  art.  He  is  well-known  to  millions  of  people  who  have  read 
his  books — heard  his  lectures — and  listened  to  his  commentaries. 

He  brings  new  blood  to  American  newspapers  that  have  been  searching  for  a  fresh,  inspiring  writer  who 
can  put  into  type  a  strong  constructive  approach  to  the  American  Way  of  Life — with  fresh  appetizing  reader  appeal. 
We  have  long  sought  (at  many  newspaper  editors’  request)  just  this  type  of  writer — new  blood — new  thinking — 
that  will  quickly  liven  the  pace  of  newspapers  for  our  rapidly  changing  reader  demands.  Wire  or  write  for  samples, 
territories  and  rates. 

Starting  January  3. 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


250  PABK  AVE..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Papers,  Magazines 
Preferred  as  Texts 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  shelf  of  journalism  text¬ 
books  that  now  bulks  up  so  re¬ 
spectably  in  the  library  stacks 
took  a  good  many  years  of 
doing. 

But  now  that  teachers  from 
Westchester  to  Palo  Alto  have 
made  their  contributions,  a 
journalism  school  director 
raises  a  question  as  to  whether 
textbooks  are  the  thing  after 
all.  Or  does  the  journalism 
student  do  better  by  reading 
widely  from  the  commercial 
press,  and  heavyweight  books 
in  the  related  fields? 

There  are,  says  William  F. 
Swindler,  of  the  University  of 
Nebr,aska  school  of  journalism, 
“few  orthodox  textbooks  which 
are  substantial  or  challenging 
enough.”  That’s  taking  Dr. 
Swindler  out  of  context,  so 
let’s  put  him  in: 

Few  Texts  Used 

“Relatively  few  textbooks  are 
used  in  our  journalism  classes,” 
he  says.  “This  is  because  (1) 
journalism  is  most  effectively 
learned  by  actual  wi-iting, 
preferably  on  a  professional 
newspaper;  (2)  the  best  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  the  study  of 
journalism  consists  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issues  of  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  themselves;  and 
(3)  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
text  material  is  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  sources  (for  instance,  in 
the  course  in  press  law  the 
primary  sources  would  be  the 
actual  statutes  and  court  opin¬ 
ions.” 

Readings  in  journalism,  ex¬ 


plains  Dr.  Swindler,  are  as¬ 
signed  with  a  view  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  propounded  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  when  he  was  formulat¬ 
ing  his  concept  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  program  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity:  Journalism  students 
ought  to  study  the  toctics  and 
strategy  of  outstanding  editors 
as  officer  candidates  in  a  war 
college  study  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  great  military 
leaders. 

“No  journalism  program  has 
yet  carried  out  this  concept  of 
Pulitzer’s  to  the  full,”  says  Dr. 
Swindler,  “but  it  h^s  at  least 
served  as  o^ne  sort  of  standard 
for  the  selection  of  readings  for 
Nebraska  journalism  students.” 

Freshman  and  sophomore 
students,  are  expected  to  read 
sometime  in  the  first  two  years 
the  autobiographies  of  both 
Lincoln  Steffens  and  William 
Allen  White — “partly  to  get 
acquainted  with  these  two  un¬ 
usual  personalities,  partly  to 
get  the  flavor  of  the  last  half- 
century  or  so  which  forms  the 
background  to  the  news  of 
today.” 

No  introductory  textbook  on 
the  subject  of  journalism  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  our  fac¬ 
ulty,  says  Dr.  Swindler.  “For 
our  news  writing  course,  which 
usually  marks  the  transition 
fiom  pre-professional  to  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  the  school  has 
experimented  with  using  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  one  or  more  news 
magazines,  and  the  Lincoln  and 
Omaha  newspapers  as  basic 
text  material. 
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The  journalism  reading  room 
at  Nebraska  takes  up  to  75 
different  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  “which  illustrate 
for  our  people  the  best  and 
most  varied  practices  of  U.  S. 
journalism,”  the  director  de¬ 
clares.  The  list  includes  publi¬ 
cations  considered  regionally 
outstanding. 

Regional  Examples 

Among  these,  says  Dr.  Swind¬ 
ler,  are  Hodding  Carter’s  Delta 
Democrat-Times  of  Greenville, 
Miss.;  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch;  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph;  William 
M.  Tugman’s  “aggressive  small 
daily  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard;  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman, 
“whose  editor,  Oxie  Reichler, 
maintains  that  local  govern¬ 
ment  news  is  the  most  neglected 
field  of  modern  journalism.” 

The  Nebraska  journalism  di¬ 
rector  doesn’t  cross  off  all  the 
textbooks.  “In  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  management,”  he 
says,  “Thomas  Barnhart’s 
‘Weekly  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment’  and  Otto  Kleppner’s  ‘Ad¬ 
vertising  Procedure’  come  as 
close  to  being  standard  classics 
as  journalism  has  yet  produced. 
Gail  Borden’s  ‘Economic  Effects 
of  Advertising’  and  Ralph 
Hower’s  ‘History  of  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency’  are  essential  sup- 
plement,ary  works  which  im¬ 
part  a  genuine  professional 
flavor  to  this  phase  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

On  the  news  side  “there  are 
also  a  few  classics,”  Dr.  Swind¬ 
ler  believes.  “In  reporting,  per¬ 
haps,  Chilton  R.  Bush’s  ‘News¬ 
paper  Reporting  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs’  is  the  nearest  thing  to 
it,  while  Gayle  Waldrop’s  ‘Edi¬ 
tor  and  Editorial  Writer’  has 
won  ,a  proper  acclaim  from  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  that  phase  of 
work.” 

He  cites  Frank  L.  Mott’s 
“American  Journalism”  as  an 
“encyclopedic  reference  in  the 
history  of  the  profession,”  al¬ 
though  for  our  teaching  pur¬ 
poses  we  have  preferred  “A 
Treasury  of  Great  Reporting,” 
edited  by  Louis  L.  Snyder  and 
Richard  B.  Morris,  and  Allan 
Nevin’s  “American  Press  Opin¬ 
ion  from  Washington  to  Cool- 
idge,”  which  lamentably  has  no 
sequel  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

“But  no  student  of  news  and 
public  opinion  is  adequately 
read,”  Dr.  Swindler  believes, 
“until  he  has  assimilated,  first, 
Vernon  L.  Barrington’s  ‘Main 
Currents  in  American  Thought,’ 
and  second,  many  of  the  origin¬ 
als  analyzed  by  Barrington  in 
his  volumes.” 
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P~1  Feature  Gets 
Book  Treatment 

Atlanta 

A  front-page  feature  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  has  paid 
dividends  to  two  Journal 
staff  members.  They’ve  fash¬ 
ioned  a  book  out  of  it. 

The  feature  is  Street 
Scenes — an  italicized  column 
of  little  events  that  hap¬ 
pened  among  the  big.  Three 
Street  Scenes  appear  each 
day  in  the  Journal,  and 
they’ve  consistently  led  the 
paper’s  readership  polls. 

Journal  Columnist  Hugh 
Park,  who  edits  Street 
Scenes,  and  Journal-Cartoon¬ 
ist  Lou  Erickson  have  com¬ 
bined  their  talents  and 
“Street  Scenes — the  Best  of 
10,000”  is  the  result. 

Columnist  Park  picked  the 
100  best  Street  Scenes  he 
could  remember  from  the 
last  10  j'ears  and  Cartoonist 
Erickson  dashed  off  amusing 
illustrations  to  match. 

The  book’s  going  well  at 
$1.75  a  copy. 

Duqtiesne  U.  Adds 
4  Radio  Courses 

One  full-time  and  four  part- 
time  instructors  have  been 
added  to  the  department  of 
journalism  faculty  at  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  and  four 
new  courses  to  its  radio-jour¬ 
nalism  sequence,  according  to 
Cornelius  S.  McCarthy,  coor¬ 
dinator. 

The  new  faculty  are  Joseph 
H.  Mader,  who  joins  the  staff 
as  associate  professor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  And  adviser  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper;  M.  Charles 
Reichblum,  Milton  K.  Susman, 
Albert  W.  Bloom,  and  Paul 
Gordon. 

Mr.  Reichblum,  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer,  writer  and  producer, 
will  teach  classes  in  radio  and 
television  writing;  Mr.  Susman, 
an  advertising  agency  director, 
will  lecture  in  the  department’s 
Advertising  sequence. 

Mr.  Bloom,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
will  teach  classes  in  news  writ¬ 
ing;  and  Dr.  Gordon,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  university’s  school 
of  business  administration,  will 
instruct  classes  in  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Mader,  the  new  full-time 
associate  professor,  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and 
Minneapolis  Star  and  also  in 
public  relations. 
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This  message  is  the  ninth  of  a  series 


How  are 

America’s  global  jets 
coming  along? 


On  a  routine  test  (light  from  Seattle  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
this  fall  in  connection  with  the  National  Aircraft  Show  a 
Boeing  B-52  Stratofortress  covered  the  1,970  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  624  miles  per  hour. 

The  B-52  is  a  very  advanced  aircraft,  designed  to  ful- 
fdl,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  Americans  strategic 
air  needs.  The  early  test  flights  of  the  B-52  prototype 
models  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm.  It  was  this 
enthusiasm,  along  with  the  need  for  an  aircraft  to  help 
solve  a  demanding  strategic  air  problem,  that  led  the 
Air  Force  to  the  decision  that  the  B-52  should  l>e  built 
not  only  at  the  Boeing  Seattle  plant,  hut  also  at  a  second 
source.  The  Air  Force  named  as  this  second  source  the 
Boeing  Wichita  (Kansas)  plant,  which  is  now  tooling 
up  preparatory  to  getting  the  B-52  into  production. 

Revolutionary  design 

Getting  an  airplane  like  the  B-52  into  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  job  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  engi¬ 
neering  effort.  The  reason  is  that  the  B-52  is  far  bigger 
than  any  bomber  used  during  World  War  II.  It  is  also  far 
more  complex.  This  size  and  complexity  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  demands  made  of  today’s  bombers  are 
far  in  excess  of  anything  required  of  World  War  II  bombers. 

For  one  thing,  such  tremendous  technical  advances 
have  been  made  in  defense  systems  that  any  bomber,  to 
carry  out  a  mission  against  these  advanced  systems,  must 
be  able  to  operate  at  extreme  altitude  and  at  tremendous 
speed  with  great  loads.  The  only  aircraft  that  could  meet 
such  exacting  demands  was  a  big,  fast,  jet-powered  bomber. 
Only  a  revolutionary  design,  like  that  of  the  B-52 
Stratofortress,  could  provide  the  required  revolutionary 
performance. 


To  produce  the  B-52,  Boeing  had  to  design  and  build 
jigs  big  enough  to  accommodate  the  great  wings  and  other 
component  parts  during  construction.  Along  some  of  these 
jigs,  men  work  on  three  different  levels  simultaneously.  But 
the  size  of  this  tooling  is  not  its  principal  characteristic. 
Work  on  the  B-52  must  be  held  to  watchmaker  tolerances, 
often  within  a  fraction  of  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair. 

Complex  electronic  needs 

The  military  job  jet  bombers  have  to  do  requires  elec¬ 
tronic  installations  of  almost  incredible  complexity,  made 
up  of  more  than  1,000  tubes  and  several  hundred  miles  of 
wiring.  These  installations  must  be  exact,  for  they  perform 
many  of  the  tasks  that,  in  World  W^ar  II  bombers,  were 
done  by  additional  crew  members. 

Another  comparison  that  measures  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  high-performance  jet  bombers  and  earlier  piston- 
powered  bombers  is  this:  Boeing  devoted  248  hours  to 
wind-tunnel  research  while  working  out  the  design  of  the 
B-17  Flying  Fortress  and  3,718  hours  to  the  B-29,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  Boeing’s  multi-jet  bombers  the  company  de¬ 
voted  no  less  than  19,000  hours  to  wind-tunnel  research, 
or  the  equivalent  of  nine  years  at  a  40-hour-a-week  rate. 
It  is  to  meet  demands  like  these  that  Boeing  has,  since 
1941,  plowed  70%  of  its  profits  back  into  its  operations. 
Some  of  this  was  invested  in  expensive  equipment  like  the 
high-speed  wind  tunnel  and  the  new  $5,000,000  flight  test 
center  built  to  accelerate  the  test  program  of  the  B-52. 

In  carrying  out  its  program  of  building  America’s 
global  jet  bombers,  Boeing  recognizes  its  responsibility  to 
create  multi-jet  bombardment  airplanes  as  capable  of  serv¬ 
ing  our  needs  in  the  jet  age  as  were  earlier  Boeings  like 
the  B-17  and  B-29  in  their  day  of  piston-powered  aviation. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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RADIO  and  TV 

Cowles  Paper 
Buys  Interest 
In  Stations 

Minneapous 
Purchase  of  the  Columhia 
Broadcasting  System’s  47% 
minority  interest  in  WCCO  and 
WCCO-TV  for  $3,950,000  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  63%  interest  in  WCCO 
and  WCCO-TV  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  held  by  Mid- 
Continent  Radio-Television,  Inc. 
One  half  of  this  company  is 
owned  by  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  owned  by  the  Bidder  fam¬ 
ily.  The  other  half  is  owned  by 
the  Minnesota  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  a  holding  company  of 
which  William  J.  McNally  is 
president. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Cowles  enterprise,  has 
no  ownership  interest  in  the 
Minnesota  Tribune  Company, 
but  the  latter  is  a  minority 
stockholder  in  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Company,  stemming  from 
the  realignment  of  the  local 
newspapers  in  1941. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  is  disposing  of  its  minority 
holdings  in  WCCO  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  acquiring  full  owner¬ 
ship  of  an  additional  television 
station  in  another  city. 

Greater  Rivalry 
After  Merger 

Washington 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
Indianapolis  Star,  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  FCC  hearings  on  Chan¬ 
nel  13  that  there  is  more  compe¬ 
tition  between  the  two  newspa¬ 


pers  now  than  before  the  mer¬ 
ger  in  1948. 

“They  fight  to  get  stories  and 
try  to  bottle  up  stories  on  each 
other,”  he  said.  He  also  testified 
the  newspapers  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  WIRE,  one  of  the  four 
applicants  for  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  TV  channel  in  Indianapolis. 

Sale  of  Station 
To  Paper  Protested 

In  a  complaint  to  FCC,  two 
broadcasting  companies  accused 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  of 
discriminating  between  its  own 
television  and  radio  stations  and 
the  competing  stations  “in  han¬ 
dling  of  both  news  and  adver¬ 
tising”  in  its  newspapers,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 

The  accusation  was  made  by 
Oklahoma  Television  Corp.,  and 
Capitol  Television  Co.  They  re¬ 
quested  the  FCC  to  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  recent  application  pro¬ 
posing  transfer  of  control  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  to  WKY  Radiophone 
Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  is 
principal  stockholder  of  WKY 
Radiophone  Co.,  which  operates 
stations  WKY  and  WKY-TV. 

The  complaint  charged  that 
the  Oklahoma  City  papers  have 
given  “preferred  position”  to 
program  logs  of  WKY  and 
WKY-TV.  It  said  the  papers 
last  year  stopped  carrying  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  program  logs  with¬ 
out  charge  “as  a  public  service.” 
It  said  the  publishing  company’s 
own  stations  could  “buy  unlim¬ 
ited  space  since  it  cost  them 
nothing.”  The  complaint  said 
that  it  is  “financially  impossi¬ 
ble”  for  KWTV  to  buy  equal 
space. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
in  an  official  reply  to  the 
charges,  stated  that  its  manage¬ 
ment  “had  taken  the  position. 


sometime  prior  to  the  advent 
of  KWTV,  that  directly  compe¬ 
titive  avenues  of  public  commu¬ 
nication  should  use  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  newspaper 
for  any  messages  they  wish 
transmitted  to  the  public. 

“Of  course,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  do  not  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  publicize  in  the 
news  columns  the  enterprise  ac¬ 
tivities  of  competing  media,  any 
more  than  those  media  publicize 
“the  enterprise  activities  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times.” 

Rules  No  Violation 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  determined  there 
was  no  violation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  by 
WGN,  Inc.,  Chicago  Tribune 
station.  A  claim  for  violation 
of  the  Act  was  filed  by  the 
Radio  and  Television  Directors 
Guild,  Chicago  local,  when 
WGN,  Inc.,  refused  to  bargain 
with  the  Guild  for  television 
directors. 

The  regional  director  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Ross  M.  Madden,  in  a 
letter  to  Frank  P.  Schreiber, 
manager  and  treasurer  of 
WGN,  Inc.,  stated  that  the  case 
had  been  “carefully  investigated 
and  considered.”  He  stated 
further : 

“It  does  not  appear  that 
further  proceedings  are  war¬ 
ranted  inasmuch  as  there  is  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence  of  violations. 
I  am,  therefore,  refusing  to 
issue  complaint  in  this  matter.” 
• 

Earl  Hull  Buys 
Radio  Station 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Earl  C.  Hull,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  radio  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  Gazette  Publishing 
Co.,  will  acquire  the  Gazette’s 
radio  stations  WHLD  and 
WHLD-FM  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Hull  will  resign  as  a 
Gazette  officer  to  take  over  the 
stations,  which  are  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  permit  the  Gazette 
to  pick  up  its  option  in  WGR- 
TV,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Hull  will  pay  $5,000  to 
the  Gazette  for  the  radio  stu¬ 
dios,  located  in  the  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara  here,  and  other  equipment 
and  contracts.  The  transmit¬ 
ting  towers  on  nearby  Grand 
Island  will  be  sold  to  the  estate 
of  Alanson  C.  Deuel,  late 
Gazette  publisher,  and  then 
leased  to  Mr.  Hull  under  an 
arrangement  whereby  he  will 
pay  all  taxes,  maintenance  and 
insurance  on  the  property. 


Artist  Chalks  Up 
25th  Anniversary 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Clarence  Canning  Allen,  art¬ 
ist-cartoonist  who  attracted  na¬ 
tional  attention  from  his  fourth 
book  —  “Are 
You  Fed  Up 
with  Modern 
Art?” — chalked 
up  his  25th  year 
with  the  Tulsa 
World  this 
week. 

Mr.  Allen, 
who  came  to 
Tulsa  in  1929  to 
do  art  work  for 
the  World  in 
connection  with  a  special  sec- 
tiO'U  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
department  store,  is  also  art 
director  and  production  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.,  agent  corporation 
for  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and 
World. 

In  addition  to  work  for  the 
World  and  NPC,  he  also  turns 
out  a  weekly  editorial  cartoon 
for  the  Tribune.  He  aided  in 
designing  NPC’s  new  mechan¬ 
ical  building,  completed  in 
1949. 

• 

Legion  Honors  Hearst 
Papers  for  Red  Fight 

Chicago 

A  citation  for  an  unceasing 
fight  against  Communism  was 
presented  to  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  last  week  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion. 

The  award  cited  the  work  of 
the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  his  son,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  and  the  Hearst 
newspapers  across  the  country 
for  their  cooperative  fight 
against  the  Red  philosophy. 

An  engraved,  gold-round  pla¬ 
que  was  accepted  on  behalf  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
by  Lee  Ettleson,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  American. 
• 

Grossman  Returns 
To  Triangle  Family 

Philadelphia 

Donald  P.  Kahn,  promotion 
manager,  TV  Guide,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Morton  E.  Grossman  as  man- 
ager  of  advertising  promotion 
for  that  Triangle  publication. 

Mr.  Grossman,  who  has 
served  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Washington 
Post,  resigned  as  promotion 
manager  of  WOAI  and  WOAI- 
TV,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  new  position. 


CHAS. 

T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893-1954 
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NiTWORK  COLOR... 
LOCAL  TiST  PATTIRNS 
AND  SUM  COMMIRCIALS 


ADto  COLOR 
CAMiRAS  OR 
CONVERT  EXISTING 
O-E  RAW  CAMERAS 


P  ackaged  color  television  equipment  that  offers 
Y  ou  premium  performance  plus 
R  ock-bottom  economy. 

A  vailable  now  to 

M  eet  any  and  all  station  requirements.  Systems  for 
I  nitial  network  programming  and  to  answer  the  growing 
D  emand  for  local  color  commercials  ...live  local  shows. 


P  repare  for  the  color  boom  in  your  market. 

L  earn  all  about  the  Pyramid  Plan  from 
A  n  expertly  qualified  G-E  field  sales  representative. 
N  ow’s  the  time  to  act! 


General  Electric  Company,  Section  X64H4-IS 
Electronics  Part,  Syracuse,  Seu<  York. 


V  COMPUTE  COLOR  EQUIPMENT 


T^vgress  is  Our  Most  important  'hodud 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 
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COMPLETE 

PROJECTION 

SYSTEM 

'  FOR  LOCAL  COLOR 
FILM  PROGRAMMING 
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Henry  Woodyard,  publisher 
of  the  Spencer  Times  Record 
was  named  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  next  year  in  the 
first  annual  three-day  business 
meeting  and  conference  of  the 
re-organized  association  of  West 
Virginia  newspapers  and  press 
interests. 

Mr.  Woodyard  succeeds  Mrs. 
Frances  Ogden  Stubblefield  of 
the  Ogden  newspaper  group 
who  was  highly  commended  by 
the  convention  for  her  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  association  through 
its  organization  and  first  year 
of  operation  as  a  press  associa¬ 
tion. 

With  a  convention  program 
which  mixed  and  alternated 
business  sessions  and  entertain¬ 
ment  with  workshops  and 
clinics  touching  on  various 
phases  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  those  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  heard  addresses  at  their 
dinner  and  luncheon  meetings 
by  Merriman  Smith,  White 
House  reporter  for  United 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIANS — Pictured  at  first  convention  of  newly-formed  West  Virginia  Press  Association:  Left 
to  right — Walter  J.  Mason,  Fairmont;  Henry  C.  Woodyard,  Spencer,  new  president;  Charles  Hodel,  Beckley; 
Mrs.  Frances  Ogden  Stubblefield,  head  of  Ogden  group;  Fred  M.  Staunton,  Charleston;  and  Francis  P.  Fisher, 

association  manager. 

Charleston  Gazette,  and  Mrs. 

Stubblefield,  for  dailies;  and  A 

Ken  McClain,  Parsons  Advo-  ^  A  OlUaieG 

cate,  and  Herman  P.  Dean,  P.lmrnVi  IVowc 

Wayne  County  News,  for  week-  * 


Press,  and  Don  Eck,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 


Hodel  Renamed  VP 
Charles  Hodel,  Beckley  News¬ 
papers  Corp.,  was  renamed 
VV'VPA  vicepresident  for  dailies 
and  Ralph  E.  Fisher,  Moore- 
(ield  Examiner,  became  vice- 
president  for  weeklies  succeed¬ 
ing  Henry  Woodyard.  New 
members  named  to  the  executive 
committee  were  Frank  Knight, 
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lies. 

One  resolution  adopted  urged 
continued  alertness  on  the  part 
of  publishers  for  abuses  and 
infringements  upon  the  people’s 
right  to  know  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  Another  resolution 
called  for  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  in  court  cover¬ 
age. 

Another  resolution  protested 
any  effort  to  interfere  with 
competition  and  free  enterprise 
through  any  regulations  by 
laws  or  by  boards  or  associa¬ 
tions,  which  would  limit  or  re¬ 
strict  legitimate  advertising. 

• 

Chicago  Tribune  Boosts 
Books  for  Children 

Chicago 

Four  thousand  posters  fea¬ 
turing  Artist  Francis  (Micky) 
Strobel’s  painting  of  activity 
at  the  Miracle  of  Books  Fair 
for  Boys  and  Girls  will  be  on 
display  in  book  stores,  window 
displays,  schools,  and  public 
gathering  places  throughout 
Chicago  and  the  Midwest  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  1954  Book 
Fair  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Indus¬ 
try  from  Nov.  13  -  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  Strobel  painted  the  scene 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
will  reproduce  the  picture  on 
the  cover  of  the  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune  Magazine  of  Books  on 
Nov.  14.  A  part  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books  on  that  day  will 
be  a  large  supplement  devoted 
to  books  for  children  which  is 
now  being  prepared  by  Polly 
Goodwin,  children’s  book  editor. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

A  one-year  study  of  church 
news,  conducted  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church’s  area  public  re¬ 
lations  office  here,  this  week 
revealed  that  four  representa¬ 
tive  newspapers  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  do  print  church 
news. 

The  study  took  into  consider¬ 
ation  all  news  of  religion  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
both  regional  morning  dailies, 
and  the  Brownsville  (Tenn.) 
State  s-Graphic  and  Russell 
Springs  (Ky.)  Times-Joumal, 
weeklies. 

Using  both  wire  and  local 
stories,  the  results  showed  the 
Courier-Journal  devoted  18,011 
column  inches  during  the  year 
to  noncontroversial  news  about 
religion — an  average  of  two 
and  p  half  columns  a  day.  The 
Commercial  Appeal  total  was 
14,831  column  inches,  or  two 
columns  a  day. 

The  States-Graphic  total  was 
1,487  inches,  or  one  and  a  half 
columns,  and  that  in  the  Times 
Journal  was  729  inches,  or  al¬ 
most  one  column. 

• 

Publicity  Intern 

Kent,  Ohio 

Kent  State  university’s 
school  of  journalism,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  will 
send  a  student  to  Arizona  this 
Winter  to  serve  an  internship 
in  publicity  at  the  Wigwam, 
noted  winter  resort  hotel  near 
Phoenix.  The  student,  Weir  M. 
McBride,  is  a  senior  journalism 
nvajor  from  Cleveland. 


W.Va.  Group 
Meets,  Elects 


New  President 


Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
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I  A  Sound  Basis  for  Confidence 


Excerpts  of  an  address  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  at  the  Eleventh  An¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  National  Security 
Industrial  Association  in  acceptance 
of  the  James  Forrestal  Memorial 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  stronger  America. 

62,000,000  of  our  people  are  gain¬ 
fully  employed. 

Consumers  are  spending  at  a  higher 
rate  than  ever  before. 

Construction  records  are  being 
broken  month  by  month. 

Wage  rates  are  at  their  all  time 
peak. 

Weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
are  again  on  the  rise. 

Our  people  have  more  personal  in¬ 
come  after  taxes  than  ever  before. 

Our  national  production  surpasses 
even  the  war  peak  of  1944. 

It  is  far  above  the  levels  of  1945 
through  1952. 

Our  economy  succeeds  only  as  our 
people  succeed. 

On  the  release  of  the  treasure  house 
of  energy,  brains  and  confidence  of 
all  163,000,000  of  our  people  our 
economic  future  depends. 

D-awing  on  the  richly  varied  abili¬ 
ties  of  our  entire  citizenry,  we  can 
foresee  that  in  less  than  a  decade  the 
national  output  will  increase  from 
today’s  $356,000,000,000  to  $500,000.- 

000  noo. 

This  would  equal  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  $3,000  for  every 
American  familv  of  today.  And  these 
can  be  real  dollars — dollars  of  stable 
hiivin"  now»*r.  not  simplv  more  dol¬ 
lars  of  cheapened  value. 

Without  war  our  economy  is  work- 
in*?  at  ne**?  r^oord  levels. 

If  we  act  wisely,  before  us  is  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion,  with  a  steady  rise 
in  tVip  living  standards  of  all  of  our 
people. 

A  year  ago  inflation  was  halted. 
Defense  expenditures  were  being  re¬ 
duced. 

War-time  economic  stilts  that  manv 
thought  were  essential  props  for  busi¬ 
ness  were  being  cut  down.  New 
floods  of  automobiles,  appliances  and 
other  products  had  swept  away  civil¬ 
ian  market  shortages.  We  were  shift¬ 
ing  from  the  shortage  economy  of 
war  to  the  plenty  of  peace. 


And  why  wasn’t  the  result  the  chaos 
and  economic  despair  so  many  fear-  s 
ed?  ( 

First,  because  taxes  were  cut. 

Citizens  could  devote  fewer  hours  ] 

to  meeting  governmental  obligations  c 

and  more  to  their  own  living  require¬ 
ments.  Seven  billion  four  hundred  mil-  ( 

lion  tax  dollars  are  being  left  with  ] 

our  people  to  spend  at  a  time  when  j 

their  buying  power  needed  to  be  sus-  i 

tained.  This  saving  is  evident  every  j 

time  a  citizen  opens  a  pay  envelope,  | 

goes  to  the  movies,  takes  a  train  or  a  i 

Bus  trip,  buys  a  refrigerator.  For  all  ' 

of  our  citizens — from  working  mo-  j 

thers  with  dependents  in  their  homes, 
to  wage  earners  with  heavy  medical  ] 
bills,  to  businesses  needing  to  expand 
and  thereby  to  create  more  jobs — the 
tax  burden  has  been  reduced.  Thus 
our  national  adjustment  from  war¬ 
time  to  peace-time  was  eased  and  our 
economy  given  added  strength. 

Secondly,  Government  powers  over 
money  and  credit  were  used  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 
They  were  used  in  January,  1953,  to 
stop  the  spiraling  inflation  which 
could  have  resulted  in  serious  unem¬ 
ployment  and  depression.  Later,  as 
this  risk  diminished,  the  process  was 
gradually  reversed  to  ease  credit  mar¬ 
kets  and  encourage  economic  expan¬ 
sion.  This  helped  people  to  buy  homes, 
automobiles  and  household  appliances. 

It  encouraged  them  to  construct  new 
plants,  manufacture  equipment,  build 
new  shopping  centers.  It  stimulated 
state  and  local  public  works.  In  these 
ways,  our  nation  avoided  liquidations 
which  in  the  past  brought  on  panics, 
widespread  unemployment  and  des¬ 
pair. 

The  objective  of  these  measures,  I 
repeat,  was  to  release  individual  en¬ 
terprise  and  initiative — to  maintain 
confidence  among  consumers  and  in¬ 
vestors,  among  business  men  and 
working  people. 

Other  measures  also  have  helped 
sustain  our  economic  strength. 

Social  Security  was  extended  to 
1,400,000  more  people,  including  for 
the  first  time  more  than  5,000,000 
farmers.  Thus,  hundreds  of  millions 
a  year  were  added  to  the  buying 
power  of  our  elderly  people. 

Presented  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  protection  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  was  extended  to  some  4,000,- 
000  workers  not  previously  covered. 

A  new  housing  law  helped  our 
people  acquire  new  homes  and  en¬ 
couraged  building. 

In  carrying  out  farm  laws  still  in 
effect,  basic  crops  were  supported  by 
loans  and  purchases  amounting  to 
$1,646,000,000  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  farm 
program  was  carefully  evolved  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problems  of  markets,  produc¬ 
tion  and  surpluses  which,  for  seven 
years,  have  forced  a  steady  decline  in 
farm  income. 

Strategic  material.',  essential  to  our 
military  strength,  are  being  purchased 
in  an  amount  of  $900,000,000. 

A  new  multi-million-dollar  program 
of  shipbuilding  and  repair  is  keeping 
in  operation  needed  shipbuilding  fa¬ 
cilities  and  creating  many  jobs. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways. 
Government  has  helped  to  keep  our 
nation’s  economy  on  an  even  keel. 
And  the  result?  This  year  1954  is  our 
most  prosperous  peacetime  year  in  all 
our  history. 

It  is  essential  to  create  more  jobs 
and  to  ease  these  war-borne  hardships. 
Good  progress  is  being  made.  Since 
last  spring  unemployment  has  been 
steadily  declining.  Still  more  progress 
is  needed.  There  is  certainly  no  com¬ 
fort  for  us  in  the  mere  fact  that  the 
unemployment  level  is  much  lower 
today  than  during  the  recession  of 
1949  and  1950,  or  in  fact  that  unem¬ 
ployment  today  is  less  than  one-third 
its  level  in  the  years  1933  to  1940, 
when  as  many  as  10,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  out  of  jobs. 

But  in  one  month  unemployment  has 
fallen  from  3,100,000  to  2,700,000. 

I  repeat  that  a  central  reason  for 
our  over-all  economic  growth  is  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  American  economy 
will  meet  the  tests  of  peace.  With  this 
confidence,  we  shall  keep  on  making 
this  kind  of  history. 

I  believe  that  it  is  high  time,  in 
this  great,  growing,  productive  land 
of  ours,  to  put  behind  us  the  rash  of 
fears  that  for  so  long  have  haunted 
some  among  us — fear  of  war,  fear  of 
unemployment,  fear  of  ourselves — 
fear  of  the  future. 
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(Newspaperman) : 

“I  suddenly  find  this  a  hard 
letter  to  write.  How  do  you 
tell  a  big,  tough  guy  that  you 
love  him?  ...  In  an  unprece¬ 
dented  era,  when  the  guts  of 
too  many  have  degenerated  in¬ 
to  nothing  but  physical  ad¬ 
juncts  of  the  digestive  system, 
you,  almost  alone,  have  kept 
yours  where  men’s  used  to  be.” 


SYNDICATES 


Friends  Credit  Pegler 
With  Courage,  Ability 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


Ward  Greene,  editor  and  gen-  fearless  one,  the  tough  guy — 
eral  manager  of  King  Features  chokes  up  when  he  gets  the 
Syndicate,  wrote  a  letter  a  lit-  award. 

tie  while  back.  One  associate  said:  “I  expect 

The  letter,  addressed  to  prom-  he’ll  cry  like  a  baby.” 
inent  newspaper  people  all  over  Taking  a  flavor  here,  a  bite 
the  country,  said  that  on  Thurs-  there,  these  are  some  of  the 
day,  Nov.  18,  the  Banshees,  a  things  written  about  him,  or  to 
New  York  luncheon  club  of  edi-  him.  This  is  Pegler  as  you  won’t 
tors,  artists,  writers  and  their  find  him  in  any  current  biog- 
first  cousins,  will  present  its  raphy.  They  all  say  he  has 
silver  statuette.  The  Lady,  to  courage  and  can  write.  This, 
Westbrook  Pegler,  “for  his  out-  in  particular,  is  what  they  say: 
standing  work  as  a  reporter  *  *  * 

and  columnist  in  the  newspaper 

field.”  (From  a  TV  newscaster): 

“This  is  a  time,”  Mr.  Greene  “I  somehow  have  a  feeling  it 
wrote,  “for  his  friends  to  pay  was  a  long  time  ago  that  a 
him  tribute.  In  honoring  West-  reasonably  young  reporter  es- 
brook  Pegler  with  The  Lady  corted  you  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
award,  the  Banshees  propose  to  off  Twelfth  St.  to  the  Kansas 
present  him  with  a  volume  of  City  Card  Co.  Gambling  equip- 
testimonial  letters  from  leading  ment  was  the  stock  in  trade 
citizens  of  the  world.  We  should  there,  some  of  it  highly  con- 
be  pleased  to  have  you  contrib-  trollable,  and  that  was  the  pur- 
ute  to  this  volume.”  pose  of  the  visit. 

From  all  indications,  many  “But  they  covered  up  with 
people  were  pleased  to  respond,  you  on  hand,  and  it  became  a 
More  than  300  letters  have  come  tepid  tour.  Then  rather  abrupt- 
in,  addressed  either  to  Mr.  ly,  we  were  in  the  card  room 
Greene  or  Peg  himself.  They  and  our  guide  said:  ‘By  the 
will  probably  continue  coming  way,  Mr.  Pegler,  Miss  Bland 
in  even  after  the  luncheon,  over  there  is  one  of  your  great 
friends  say.  fans.’  Then  he  turned  to  escort 

Friends  also  say  they  won’t  us  out.  You  didn’t  leave, 
be  at  all  surprised  if  he — the  “  ‘I’d  like  to  see  what  Miss 


Westbrook  Pegler 


her  name,  was  marking  cards,  to  be  socked.  In  this  age  of  po- 
“You  stood  looking  over  her  namby-pamby  journal- 

shoulder  and  her  face  turned 

as  red  as  the  backs  of  the  pro-  writers  left  who  really  packs 
cession  of  carmine-hued  bicycle  swings  a  wallop.” 
cards,  on  which  she  was  adding  ♦  *  * 

an  important  little  stroke  of  (From  his  father,  90  and  al- 
white  ink  to  the  factory-  most  blind): 

pattern.  “Somehow  the  most  poignant 

Um-hum,’  was  your  only  moment  in  the  career  of  West- 
comment.  brook  was  that  which  came 

“Back  on  Twelfth  St.  you  when  our  family  doctor  told  his 
spoke  up:  ‘Miss  Bland  was  mother  and  me  he  would  die 
marking  cards.’  ‘She  sure  was,’  within  a  few  hours. 

I  agreed.  “He  had  black  diphtheria 

“I’ve  seen  you  skillfully  take  which  was  epidemic  in  Minne- 
the  hide  off  some  bigwig  until,  apolis.  The  city  physician  had 
to  use  a  Fred  Alienism,  he  al-  told  me  of  a  new  anti-toxin  of 
most  had  to  sit  around  in  his  which  he  had  received  trial  sam- 
bones.’  But  you  wrote  not  a  pies,  but  which  at  the  time  had 
word  about  Miss  Bland.  never  been  used  locally. 

“It  would  have  made  a  good  “The  city  doctor  at  my  ur- 
piece,  too,  and  discarding  first-  8®nt  request  gave  the  boy  a 
rate  typewriter  fodder  is  al-  stuff  under  his 

ways  a  tough  decision.  But  you  shoulder  blade.  An  hour 

tossed  it  aside,  and  there  was  l&t®r  the  lad  was  sitting  up  and 
only  one  possible  reason.  A  ®sking  for  the  big  multi-colored 
young  woman  who  didn’t  de-  which  was  at  the  time  one 
serve  it  would  have  been  handed  prized  possessions, 

a  rap  and  been  hurt.  It  was  a  have  heard  it  said  of  my 

gentleman’s  gesture  to  a  lady.”  younger  son  that  in  his  repor- 

torial  role  he  seldom  fails  to 
♦  *  ♦  land  what  he  goes  after.  This 

^  reminds  me  of  his  early  insist- 
(Lx-newspaper  executive):  aiding  in  the  patrol 

“One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  wagon. 

Peg’s  success  as  a  student  and  “He  was  seven  then.  My  habit 
writer  on  the  American  scene  was  to  visit  the  downtown  hotel 
has  been  the  fact  that  he  came  lobbies  Sunday  mornings,  tak- 
on  the  field  as  a  specialist  just  ing  the  two  boys.  Jack  and 
about  the  time  the  average  Westbrook  along.  They  wore 
American  city  editor  had  to  identical  sailor  suits,  fashioned 
stop  being  interested  in  news  by  their  adoring  mother, 
because  he  had  to  concentrate  While  I  conversed  with  a 
upon  production.  Peg  filled  in  news  prospect,  Westbrook  van- 
that  gap.  He  became  America’s  ished.  No  trace  of  him  turned  up 
self-functioning,  self-assigning  inside  the  hotel  or  outside.  Pi- 
city  editor  and  reporter.  Some  nally  I  reported  him  lost  at  the 
of  America’s  greatest  stories  Washington  Ave.  police  station, 
were  the  result.”  “Captain  Ryan  greeted  me 
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Glamor  for 


grownups . . . 

Every  gal  in  every  age  bracket  can  be  a  pin-up  pretty 
...if  she  makes  the  most  of  her  natural  beauty... 
styles  her  face  and  figure  . . .  flatters  the  features 
with  the  right  hairdo  and  costumes ...  skillfully 
H  m  applies  aids  and  accessories... 

Antoinette  Donnelly 

...beauty  authority  with  a  following  of  millions,  tells  how 
to  be  attractive  in  one  of  the  most  widely  syndicated  columns, 
gives  practical  advice  seven  days  a  week  on  skin  care, 
cosmetics,  soap  and  sunshine,  exercise,  posture,  and  perfume. 

A  confidante  of  more  than  50,000  correspondents  a  year . . . 
Antoinette  Donnelly  has  the  reader  confidence  that  builds 
circulation  and  advertising!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 
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with  a  broad  grin.  ‘Peg,’  he 
said,  ‘that  guy  isn’t  lost.  He 
wanted  to  be  sent  home  in  the 
patrol  wagon.  He’s  home  now. 

I  just  had  a  receipt  signed  by 
Mrs.  Pegler.  Smart  kid.’  ” 

•  ♦  • 

(Comedian) : 

“In  the  midst  of  this  welter 
of  praise  for  Pegler,  it  is  wise 
of  us  not  to  go  overboard  and 
to  remember  that  there  are 
some  important  men  who  don’t 
like  Peg  .  .  .  such  as  Vishinsky, 
Malenkov  and  Molotov. 

“Yours  till  Pegler  has  tea 
with  Eleanor  Roosevelt.” 

*  «  * 

(Cartoonist) : 

“I  like  to  think  of  the  night 
we  were  having  dinner  with 
Julie  and  yourself  at  old  Lu- 
chow’s.  You  were,  for  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason,  wearing  two 
watches — one  on  each  wrist. 

“When  I  asked  you  why,  you 
replied  that  you  wore  watch 
No.  2  to  check  up  on  watch 
No.  1. 

“Facetious  as  was  the  intent 
of  the  remark,  I  thought  at  the 
moment  th^t  it  epitomized  what 
has  made  you  click  as  a  great 

)  reporter  and  the  nation’s  most 
re.spected  columnist.  Facts  and 
the  relentless  corroboration  of 
facts.” 

*  m  * 
(Newspaperman) : 

“I  must  confess  that  there 
have  been  times  when  I  thought 
that  you  wrote  better  than 
Shakespeare,  or  ^as  well.  Now 
and  then  your  prose  had  the 
thunder  and  roll  of  blank  verse. 
Well,  the  thunder  anyway.  And 
I  don’t  want  to  be  blasted  by 
any  of  your  verbs. 

“But  writing  isn’t  everything. 
In  one  respect  you  have  Shake¬ 
speare  beat,  and  that  is  in 
courage.  The  words  aren’t  much 
good  without  character  and 
integrity,  and  the  bravery  to 
utter  them  in  the  face  of  hos¬ 
tility.” 

«  «  « 

(Rabbi) : 

“There  are  several  things 
which  Pegler  is  not.  He  is  not 
an  opportunist.  He  is  not  a 
boot-licker,  he  is  not  intimi¬ 
dated  by  pressures. 

“There  are  many  things  that 
he  is.  He  is  fearless.  He  is  a 
meticulous  researcher.  He  is 
indignant — in  an  age  when  evils 
don’t  seem  to  shock  us  any- 

I  more.” 
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(Syndicate  executive): 
“Remember  Chicago,  when 
you  served  as  messenger  to  de¬ 
liver  theater  tickets  to  my 
Helen?  And  you  thought  I  was 
wonderful  because  I  could 
whistle  ‘I  Love  a  Lassie’  and 
write  on  the  typewriter  at  the 
same  time? 

“That  was  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teen  hundreds.  And  do  you  re¬ 
member  when  you  married  your 
Julie  and  the  priest  took  me 
out  in  the  alley,  alone,  and 
taught  me  how  to  genuflect?” 

*  «  « 

(Ck>lumnist) : 

“I’ll  always  be  grateful  for 
your  mention  of  me  in  an  Es¬ 
quire  piece  about  sportswriters 
published  20  years  ago. 

“It  was  my  first  break  of  a 
national  scale,  and  had  as  much 
to  do  with  springing  me  from 
Washington  as  did  anything 
else,  including  an  inherent 
shiftlessness.” 

*  «  « 

(Newspaper  publisher): 

“Smart  bunch,  those  Ban¬ 
shees!  I’m  sure  delighted  to  see 
the  award  come  your  way — 
even  though  tardily.  A  lot  of 
us  felt  you  earned  it  years  ago, 
but  possibly  the  delay  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  its  having  come 

through  the  New  York  post  of¬ 
fice.” 

*  «  * 

(Ex-war  correspondent) : 

“If  Bugs  (Baer)  is  to  be 
toastmaster — he  usually  is — he 
might  like  the  anecdote  about 
Peg’s  sloughing  into  the  lobster 
trick  on  the  UP  desk  in  London 
one  dreary  midnight  in  1917. 

“Old  Ed  Keene,  later  general 
manager  of  UP,  was  just  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  eyeshade,  preparing 
to  go  home.  Said  Ed: 

“  ‘I  just  sent  off  the  com¬ 
munique  .  .  .’ 

“Replied  our  fresh  young 
Peg: 

“  ‘Oh,  did  you?  And  where 
did  you  send  it?’” 

*  *  « 

(Magazine  writer): 

“When  I  first  met  Peg  in 
1917,  he  was  a  budding  war 
correspondent  with  the  A.E.F. 
in  France,  and  so  young  that 
we  sophisticates  from  Texas, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  other  points 
west  dubbed  him  The  Boy 
Scout. 

“He  had  a  lusty  joy  in  living 
that  was  irresistible.  It  showed 
in  rollicking  spirits  a  glinting 
humor  and  eagerness  to  tac-vlc 
anythng,  especially  the  censor.?. 

“I  reported  to  George  H. 
Lorimer  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  that  here  was  a  boy 
worth  watching,  because  he  had 
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the  divine  spark.  By  ‘divine 
spark’  I  didn’t  mean  genius  for¬ 
ever  soaring  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder,  or  any  bigdome  mental 
processes,  either,  but  a  spirit 
that  took  fire  against  injustice, 
against  anything  spurious,  that 
showed  instant  readiness  to 
help  the  underdog.” 

Ned  Riddle*8  Answer 
To  Feature  Problem 

By  Tom  Simmons 

Dallas 

Cartoonist  Ned  Riddle  has  a 
simple  recipe  for  success  in  the 
syndicate  field:  Draw  a  series 
of  panels,  mail  them  out  to  a 
few  syndicates,  then  sign  a  good 
contract  with  the  first  one  you 
visit  on  your  personal  follow-up 
calls. 

Ned,  a  staff  artist  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  had  twofold  help, 
of  course:  Talent,  and  Mr. 
Tweedy. 

The  talent  is  Ned’s  and  his 
humor  has  been  tickling  readers 
of  the  News  since  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  art  school 
at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  in  1948. 

Mr.  Tweedy  is  a  little  man 
that  everything  happens  to — 
the  butt  of  every  office  joke, 
the  meek-as-milk  prey  of  the 
overbearing  waiter,  the  hapless 
victim  of  his  own  10  thumbs 
and  two  left  feet.  Things  that 
happen  to  him  happen  to  all  of 
us,  but  not — thank  heavens! — 
in  such  profusion. 

Result:  Mr.  Tweedy,  in  seven 
months,  now  performs  with 
bashful  confusion  in  26  papers. 

About  four  years  ago  Ned 
crashed  the  editorial  page  of 
the  News  with  a  panel  called 
“Who’s  Excited?”  It  was  a  hit, 
and  Ned  was  emboldened  to 
look  for  wider  fields. 

With  Texan  confidence,  he 
sent  samples  to  a  half  dozen 
syndicates.  In  New  York  on  his 
vacation  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
called  on  S.  George  Little  first 
at  General  Features  Corp.  Mr. 
Little  suggested  that  the  panel 
revolve  around  one  character. 
Ned,  without  realizing  it,  had 
been  creating  many  of  his  gags 
around  the  Tweedy-type  fel¬ 
low. 

“Let’s  try  that  one,”  said  Mr. 
Little.  “Now,  what’ll  we  call 
him?” 

They  sounded  out  a  few 
names  and  when  Ned  mentioned 
Tweedy — folks  he  had  known  in 
his  little  Central  Texas  home 
town,  but  with  none  of  Twee¬ 
dy’s  characteristics — Mr.  Little 
stopped  him  with  “That’s  it!” 

Ned  came  back  to  Dallas,  de¬ 
veloped  Tweedy,  and  the  panel 
was  bom  on  March  29,  1954. 


Nad  Riddle 


Mr.  Riddle  is  a  lifelong  Texan 
(born  in  1922)  whose  schooling 
was  interrupted  by  three  years 
as  a  navigator’s  assistant  on  a 
submarine  in  the  South  Pacific. 
While  the  sub  wasn’t  busy  sink¬ 
ing  Jap  ships,  Ned  drew  car¬ 
toons  for  a  small  paper  put  out 
by  the  crew. 

Back  on  land,  he  studied  under 
Max  Beckmann,  German  ex¬ 
pressionist  painter,  and  in  1947 
and  1948  he  completed  more 
than  300  water  colors  of  St. 
Louis  street  scenes.  Water  col¬ 
ors  are  still  spare-time  hobby, 
once  he  has  finished  his  65  to 
70-hour  work  week. 

Now,  with  the  personality  of 
his  central  character  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  there’s  talk  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  color  page. 

• 

Hecht  Recants  at 
Chicago  Author  Forum 

Chicago 

Ben  Hecht,  former  Chicago 
newspaperman,  now  an  author 
in  his  own  right,  made  his  sec¬ 
ond  appearance  in  his  life  be¬ 
fore  a  literary  gathering  here 
last  week.  He  spoke  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Book  and 
Author  luncheon. 

He  recalled  that  in  1916  he 
took  the  affirmative  position 
on  the  question,  “Are  People 
Who  Attend  Literary  Lectures 
Fools?”  His  opponent  was  the 
late  Max  Bodenheim,  poet  and 
novelist. 

Hecht  said  he  scanned  the 
faces  of  his  1916  Chicago  audi¬ 
ence  and  turned  to  Bodenheim 
and  said,  “I  rest  my  case.”  The 
poet  rose  and  replied,  “You 
win,”  and  the  debate  was 
ended. 

Speaking  to  the  S-T  luncheon 
audience,  Hecht  voiced  his  mis¬ 
givings  about  today’s  cultural 
scene  in  America,  pointing  out 
fewer  books  are  read  in  the 
U.  S.  than  in  any  other  nation. 
“There  is  a  battle  between  the 
printed  word  and  the  shouted 
word,”  he  declared,  adding 
that  he  believes  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  picture  TV  tubes  are 
winning. 
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PROMOTION 


^Don  V  Be  A  Dope- 
Read  A  Newspaper" 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


There  are  same  people  in  our 
industry  who  look  at  the  all-time 
record  high  circulation  figures 
our  newspapers  are  piling  up 
and  shake  their  heads  sadly. 
They  can  take  no  joy  in  the 
fact  that  more  people  than  ever 
are  reading  newspapers  for 
worrying  over  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  are  not  reading 
newspapers.  What  the  industry 
needs,  they  say,  is  a  big  na¬ 
tional  industry-wide  campaign 
urging  people  to  get  the  news¬ 
paper-reading  habit. 

There  is  merit  in  the  idea. 
Only  within  the  past  two 
months  this  corner  has  talked 
with  a  number  of  agency  and 
media  executives  who  think  it’s 
a  whale  of  an  idea — if  only 
someone  could  get  the  industry 
to  finance  it. 

But  that’s  the  easiest  part  of 
it.  The  best  way  the  industry 
could  finance  such  a  campaign, 
and  the  cheapest,  would  be 
merely  for  each  newspaper  to 
promote  the  idea  as  a  part  of 
its  own  promotion  program.  Dan 
Golenpaul,  the  “Information 
Please”  man,  even  suggested  a 
slogan  for  such  a  campaign 
some  months  ago,  “Don’t  be  a 
dope — read  a  newspaper.” 

Once  newspapers  over  the 
country  have  tasted  success 
with  such  a  campaign  at  their 
local  level,  they  might  be  in¬ 
spired  to  chip  into  a  kitty  which 
would  be  able  to  buy  other  me¬ 
dia — magazines,  radio,  TV — to 
spread  the  idea  even  further. 

The  New  York  Journal- 
American  is  currently  cam¬ 
paigning  to  get  New  Yorkers  to 


read  evening  papers.  Except 
for  the  intramural  competitive 
angle,  which  we  believe  is  harm¬ 
ful,  this  is  an  approach  that 
should  be  watched. 

Public  Relations  News  has 
this  to  say  about  the  idea  this 
week: 

“In  the  heat  of  keen  competi¬ 
tion,  short-sighted  organizations 
are  prone  to  forget  that  intra¬ 
industry  battles  often  injure 
not  only  the  contestants  but  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Slugfests 
between  newspapers  have  been 
all  too  frequent  in  the  past. 
Now,  with  the  advent  of  TV, 
there  is  increased  temptation  to 
raid  each  other’s  circulation. 
The  industry  would  be  better 
advised  to  launch  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  directed  at  pre¬ 
serving  and  increasing  the 
American  newspaper  reading 
habit. 

“An  encouraging  sign  is  the 
New  York  Journal- American’s 
current  campaign.  Instead  of 
restricting  its  efforts  to  build¬ 
ing  circulation  for  itself  alone, 
it  is  also  helping  its  direct  com¬ 
petitors  by  urging  Gothamites 
to  read  late-day  papers  because, 
“It’s  better  in  the  evening.” 
Reasons  PR-wise  G.  Sumner 
Collins,  the  paper’s  promotion 
manager,  “As  more  readers  and 
advertisers  turn  to  the  New 
York  evening  newspaper  field, 
more  will  go  to  the  Journal- 
American.” 

Bea  Lillie  used  to  wisecrack 
that  “it’s  better  with  your  shoes 
off.”  Being  pro-newspaper,  we 
think  it’s  also  better  any  time 
of  day,  morning  or  evening.  In 
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fact,  it’s  good  morning  and 
evening.  At  any  rate.  Sonny 
Collins  has  tossed  out  the  first 
ball. 


T 

Campaign  Ousts  j 
5  Councilmen  i 


Start  Them  Young  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Every  well-rounded  newspa-  Seventy  days  after  the  San 
per  promotion  program,  of  Antonio  Express  and  News 
course,  has  some  part  of  it  de-  called  for  recall  of  five  city 
voted  to  getting  the  newspaper  councilmen,  comprising  the 


reading  habit  started  among 
young  people.  Some  papers  may 
do  this  by  promoting  comics, 
puzzles,  and  other  features  de¬ 
signed  for  youngsters.  But 
more  and  more  papers  are 
working  with  teachers,  getting 
the  paper  used  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  text  in  classroom  studies. 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  has  just  published  a  16- 
page  booklet  titled  “Newspaper 
Helps  to  Learning”  and  contain¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  using  the 
News  in  classrooms.  David  E. 
Peugeot,  promotion  editor, 
worked  with  Robert  Holder,  a 
Buffalo  high  school  teacher,  in 
preparing  the  booklet.  Their 
idea  was  to  give  teachers  more 
direct  help  than  they  felt  could 
be  obtained  from  the  several 
books  in  the  field  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  teach¬ 
ing  aids  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  It  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  every  teacher  in  the 
eight  counties  of  Western  New 
York.  As  further  suggestions 
are  developed,  Mr.  Peugeot 
plans  to  publish  one  or  more 
supplements. 

Hotc  to  Do  It 

There  is  still  another  way  to 
spread  the  newspaper  reading 
habit.  That  is  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  high  school  journalism. 
They  may  not  end  up  as  report¬ 
ers  or  editors.  They  certainly 
should  end  up  at  least  as  read¬ 
ers. 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gaz¬ 
ette  several  weeks  ago  spon¬ 
sored  a  High  School  Publica¬ 
tions  Workshop  at  Western 
Michigan  College.  It  drew  more 
than  300  students  from  the  six 
counties  in  the  Gazette  terri¬ 
tory.  Working  newspaper  men 
from  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg  shared 
information  and  ideas  with  the 
young  people  in  a  series  of  clin¬ 
ic  sessions. 

Promotion  Manager  D.  C. 
Malotte  used  this  occasion  to 
announce  the  Gazette  scholar¬ 
ship  in  journalism,  to  be  award¬ 
ed  to  a  student  in  its  area  each 
year.  It  will  be  good  for  full 
tuition  for  four  years  in  jour¬ 
nalism  either  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  or  Michigan  State. 


council  majority,  the  last  of  the 
five  had  resigned. 

Meanwhile,  during  a  cam¬ 
paign  strongly  supported  by  the 
two  affiliated  papers,  more  than 
19,000  voters  had  signed  peti¬ 
tions  asking  a  recall  election. 
The  election  had  been  set  for 
Nov.  16  after  legal  maneuvers 
had  failed  to  stave  it  off. 

One  by  one  the  target  coun¬ 
cilmen  resigned,  making  the 
election  unnecessary.  The  Ex¬ 
press  and  News  hailed  the  re¬ 
sult  a  victory  for  good  govern¬ 
ment. 

“Give  the  people  the  facta, 
effectively  dramatized,  and  they 
can  be  depended  on  to  rally  b^ 
hind  a  righteous  cause,”  com¬ 
mented  Ed  Ray,  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 


In  the  Bag 

American  Weekly  reports,  via 
a  self-mailer,  that  more  than 
50,000  orders  for  a  dress  pat¬ 
tern  mentioned  in  a  sewing 
story  last  March  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Estimating  what  it 
costs  to  whip  up  a  dress  from 
this  pattern,  AW  figures  this 
represents  $275,000  in  sales. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
promotes  wide  advertising  se¬ 
lection  in  the  Sunday  Journal 
via  full-page  ad,  “up  to  800  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  ...  up  to 
7,000  classified  ads.”  Impres¬ 
sive. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic  build  goodwill  among 
communities  in  territory  by 
clipping  stories  about  commu¬ 
nity  events  from  the  paper, 
sending  them  in  scrapbook  to 
chairman  of  the  event  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  community. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Defender  drew 
more  than  75,000  consumers  to 
its  80-booth  Home  Service  Ex¬ 
position  last  month,  thinks  this 
is  a  high  in  weekly  newspaper 
promotion.  Show  theme  was  “A 
Formula  for  Better  Living  with 
an  Eye  on  Cost.”  Show  ran 
four  days,  was  21st  of  its  kind 
sponsored  by  the  paper. 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram  out  with  8-page  1954 
Market  Map,  a  compact  digest 
of  latest  data  on  retail  sales, 
population,  families,  buying  in¬ 
come,  family  coverage,  total  cir¬ 
culation. 
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Can  Newspapers 

in 


do  a  better  job 

New  England  than  "The  Post"? 


The  Post  is  one  of  America’s  great  magazines. 
We  hold  it  in  high  respect.  So  do  the  good 
people  of  New  England.  They  buy  a  lot  of 
copies  of  it  every  week. 

But  they  buy  more  copies  of  their  local  news¬ 
papers — millions  more. 

Take  a  rich  city  like  Rutland,  Vermont,  for 
instance.  The  Post  has  5,298  subscribers  and 
news-stand  buyers  here.  But  The  Rutland 
Herald  has  20,125  every  morning. 

So  what?  One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  summer. 
Let’s  try  another,  the  busy  shoe  town,  Brockton, 
Mass. 


The  Post  has  2,232  buyers  here.  But  The 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  puUishes  40,- 
546  every  afternoon. 

One  more,  shall  we?  The  booming  industrial 
city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  Post — 4,767 
copies  per  week.  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram — 
88,666  copies  every  day. 

Copies  of  The  Post  going  into  New  England 
every  week  make  quite  a  pile — 362,641  copies. 
But  just  the  New  England  newspapers  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  ad  deliver  3,436,442  papers  every  day. 
You  see,  the  important  thing  about  this  big 
difference  in  coverage  is  that  so  often  it  makes 
the  big  difference  in  sales. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 
VERMONT— Barra  Times  (E),  Benning¬ 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Preu 
(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E). 
Boston  Globe  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  & 
Times  (E),  Fall  Rim  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


(E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M, 
E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  SentinncI  (E), 
Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  F^- 
Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  l^ess  (E), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  New  London 
Day  (E).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E), 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S). 
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Lovejoy  Mob 
Lesson  Seen 
By  Wiggins 

Watebville,  Me. 

Newspapers  have  a  special 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  themselves  contribute  to  the 
fever  and  passion  that  deny  de¬ 
bate  and  lead  to  mob  action. 

That  was  the  theme  of  this 
year’s  annual  Lovejoy  Memorial 
Lecture  delivered  Nov.  4  at 
Colby  College  by  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times- 
Herald. 

Laws  and  constitutions,  he 
said,  cannot  save  our  society 
from  the  consequences  of  a 
stultifying  conformity  that 
leaves  no  room  for  difference 
or  dissent. 

“Moreover,”  said  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins,  “the  press,  beneficiary  of 
so  many  legal  defenses,  is  itself 
one  of  the  nation’s  strongest 
bulwarks  against  this  sort  of 
oppressive  tyranny  if  it  vindi¬ 
cates  the  faith  and  trust  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  put  in 
it.” 

The  riot  at  Alton,  Ill.  on 


Nov.  7,  1837,  which  made  Eli¬ 
jah  Lovejoy,  editor-printer,  a 
martyr  of  press  freedom,  began 
years  before,  Mr.  Wiggins  re¬ 
lated. 

“It  was  preceded,”  he  3aid, 
“by  a  generation  of  ill-temper, 
violent  incitation,  reckless  and 
inflammatory  utterance  by  fire- 
eaters  and  flannel  mouths  who, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  la¬ 
bored  to  bring  the  public  tem¬ 
per  to  the  point  of  intolerant 
and  fanatical  combustion.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  proposed  that  a 
marker  be  erected  at  the  grave 
of  the  man  who  led  the  stoning 
of  Lovejoy’s  press  as  a  martyr 
for  a  bad  cause,  “for  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  cause  that  denied 
others  the  right  even  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  it.” 

“Let  us  take  care  that  we 
make  no  such  martyrs  in  our 
day,”  pleaded  Mr.  Wiggins.  “If 
we  live  up  to  American  tradi¬ 
tions,  if  we  fulfill  the  high  hopes 
and  expectations  of  those  who 
made  our  freedoms  secure  in 
the  faith  we  would  use  them 
wisely,  we  will  loose  upon  dis¬ 
sent  in  our  time  no  such  mobs 
as  that  which  killed  Lovejoy.” 
• 

Ypsilanti  Press  Marks 
Its  50th  Anniversary 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  Ypsilanti  Daily  Press 
and  its  president  and  publisher, 
George  C.  Handy,  were  hon¬ 
ored  on  the  paper’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary  Oct.  27  at  a  special  din¬ 
ner.  Owen  J.  Cleary,  Michigan 
Secretary  of  State,  paid  spe¬ 
cial  tribute. 

Mr.  Handy  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  paper  since  its 
founding  in  1904.  The  paper 
lost  its  building  in  a  fire  Jan. 
23.  As  a  result,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  edition,  previously  sched¬ 
uled  March  10,  was  printed  for 
Oct.  30. 


UOHai 


SDX  Initiates  7 

State  College,  Pa. 

Seven  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
permen  were  initiated  as  pro¬ 
fessional  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  recently.  They 
are:  E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of 
the  Oil  City  Derrick  and  Bliz¬ 
zard;  S.  W.  Calkins,  publisher 
of  the  Beaver  Valley  Times; 
Ben  Coll,  managing  editor  of 
the  Johnstown  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat;  Errol  H.  Derby,  editor  of 
the  Greensburg  Tribune;  Paul 
R.  Eyerly  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Press;  Har¬ 
ry  R.  Pore  Jr.,  co-publisher  of 
the  Monessen  Independent;  and 
Eugene  A.  Simon,  publisher  of 
the  Valley  Daily  News,  Taren- 
tum. 


#  Many  features  nt^e 
the  GOSS  BoU>0-Bfat 
a  stereo^[pe  hivorite. 
Automatic  pusb  button 
control  and  micronieter 
hnpreesion  adjustmmit 
midie  it  an  effictent,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit:  Sturdily 
built  and  witih  a  free 
udiMUng  roller  bearing 
u^er  cylinder,  H  pom- 
Imig  life  and  easy 


|!Riiiiiiiii  editorial 


By  Roy  A.  Copperud 

What’s  in  a  Name 

Names  make  not  only  news,  but  also  enemies,  unless 
care  is  exercised  in  publishing  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  few  things  affront  a  man  more  keenly  than  seeing 
his  name  misspelled  in  print.  The  only  safeguard  against 
misspelled  names  is  actual  practice  of  the  care  that  moSt 
papers  enjoin  on  their  staffs. 

A  common  impropriety  is  the  identification  of  a  person 
with  only  a  single  initial  on  first  mention  in  a  story:  J. 
Anderson,  R.  Thompson.  This  is  objectionable  because  it 
invites  confused  identity,  and  also  because  many  persons 
are  likely  to  feel  slighted  by  having  their  names  trun¬ 
cated.  Papers  whose  standards  are  high  have  inflexible 
rules  against  the  use  of  names  with  single  initials.  These 
ordinarily  are  metropolitan  papers,  although  in  large 
cities  it  can  be  quite  a  feat  to  track  down  a  missing  name 
or  initial. 

It  is  in  the  local  copy  of  small-town  papers  that  the 
most  carelessness  in  handling  of  names  is  to  be  found. 
This  seems  a  shame,  because  in  small  communities  readers 
are  much  more  likely  to  know  each  other,  and  to  feel  of¬ 
fense.  Most  of  the  time  a  phone  call  will  supply  the 
missing  initial.  If  handouts  contain  incomplete  names, 
returning  them  with  an  explanation  of  requirements  will 
bring  results. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  married  woman  using  the  title 
Mrs.  should  go  by  her  husband’s  given  name;  i.  e.,  Mrs. 
John  Doe,  not  Mrs.  Mary  Doe.  While  many  newspapers 
attempt  to  make  this  a  rule,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  en¬ 
force,  because  many  women  insist  on  using  their  given 
names  with  Mrs.  in  spite  of  everything,  and  some  organi¬ 
zations  even  require  it  within  the  group.  If  a  married 
woman  uses  her  given  name,  the  Mrs.  should  be  dropped 
on  first  reference  and  used  thereafter. 

A  curious  lapse  of  chivalry,  it  seems,  is  manifested  by 
some  newspapers  in  handling  the  names  of  unmarried 
women  in  trouble  with  the  law.  Instead  of  making  sub¬ 
sequent  references  to  Miss  Smith,  they  say  the  Smith 
woman.  This  is  clearly  an  aspersion  which  conveys  in 
effect  that  the  paper,  like  a  self-righteous  old  biddy,  is 
drawing  her  own  skirts  about  her  and  denying  her  fallen 
sister  the  simple  courtesy  of  a  title  which  merely  indi¬ 
cates  she  is  not  married.  What  was  that  again  about  cast¬ 
ing  the  first  stone?  *  «  « 

Wayward  Words 

Walter  E.  Wines  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  has  sent  in  a  line 
from  an  ad  reading :  “There  he  spotted  a  man  and  woman 
and  two  children,  all  obviously  hurt,  the  former  most 
seriously.” 

“How  can  there  be  a  former  of  four?”  he  asks.  “Or 
are  there  three  formers?  Why  didn’t  this  copywiter  say 
first  and  thereby  be  both  correct  and  specific?” 

Mr.  Wines  has  this  guy  dead  to  rights.  Former  and 
latter  refer  only  to  two. 

*  *  * 

Cohort  enjoys  considerable  vogue  as  a  synonym  for 
colleague,  associate,  or  companion.  It  means  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  careful  writers  never  use  it  in  this  sense. 
In  the  Roman  Army,  a  cohort  was  one  of  the  10  divisions 
of  a  legion,  and  in  modern  usage,  it  means  a  large  band  of 
persons.  •  ♦  • 

A  collection  of  newspaper  (and  any  other,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter)  style  books  is  being  assembled  by  this  department  for 
reference  in  comparing  editorial  practices.  The  assist¬ 
ance  of  anyone  who  is  willing  to  mail  in  a  style  book  he 
can  spare  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  To  save  forward¬ 
ing  by  E&P,  they  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  writer  at 
2256  Calhoun  Way,  Stockton  4,  Calif. 
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M.  o  newspaper  executives 
I  who  are  planning  1955  promotion 
schedules  ...  If  you  want  to  reach 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  among 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  ...  Be  sure  to  buy  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  in  .  .  . 

Editor  ^Publisher 

For  1955 

For  further  information  as*  to  why  EDITOR  &  PUB* 

LISIIER  ohoiild  be  your  primary  medium  write  to^Adver* 
tiding  Department,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Suite  1700, 

Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Do  you  know 
the  background 
of  the 
Intertype 


V  o  tosetter 


One  of  the  first  attempts  to  devise  a  photographic  typesetting  machine 
was  made  by  Eugene  Porzolt  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1894.  Little 
progress  was  made,  however,  until  Intertype  management  and 
engineers  recognized  the  importance  of  a  circulating  matrix  bearing 
a  photographic  negative  character. 


First  •  1 936 

full-scale  research  project  was  launched  based  upon  this  entirely  new 
concept.  Intertype  engineers  began  development. 


First  •  1949 

successful  commercial  installation  of  an  Intertype  Fotosetter  in  a 
nationally  known  lithographic  concern. 


and  Today ••• 

The  Intertype  Fotosetter  is  still  the  only  photographic  typesetting 
machine  in  actual  daily  commercial  use,  not  only  in  the  continental 
United  States  but  in  many  foreign  countries. 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype,  it  isn’t  a  Fotosetter 

Intertype  Corporation 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston  •  In  Canada:  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax. 


Fotosetter  is  &  registered  trademark  •  Set  in  Century  Schoolbook  and  Futura  Extrabold 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


Voice  of  Experience 
On  Stuffing  Machines 


SECTION 


By  Raymond  G.  Harris 

Washington  (D.  C.l  Star 

Stuffi'ig  m^ichine  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  working 
space  which  plagues  most  mail 
rooms.  The  machine  will  in 
many  instances  complicate  this 
problem,  as  it  is  quite  bulky, 
and  will  take  away  fiom  the 
space  you  have.  Therefore,  the 
first  obvious  conclusion  you 
should  come  to  is  that  unless 
you  are  fortunate  and  have  a 
large  and  ample  mail  room,  per¬ 
haps  the  machine  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  in  connection  with 
planning  a  new  building.  Many 
planning  factors  enter  into  a 
consideration  for  their  use,  as 
these  machines  are  both  expen¬ 
sive  and  bulky,  and  careful 
thought  must  be  given  to  their 
location  and  use. 

Our  experience  at  the  Star 
with  insert  machines  has  been 
very  limited  to  date  inasmuch 
as  these  machines  were  not  in¬ 
stalled  and  ready  for  use  until 
a  short  time  ago.  Following  in¬ 
stallation,  as  in  the  case  with 
any  new  and  complicated  ma¬ 
chine,  there  was  at  first  the 
necessity  for  frequent  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  time  was  required 
for  instruction  and  training  in 
the  operation  of  the  equipment. 
These  factors  of  course  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  production, 
but  it  is  being  overcome  as  the 
mailers  become  more  familiar 
with  the  use  and  operation. 

Better  Location 

Another  factor  which  affects 
the  production  of  our  machines 
is  that  it  was  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  these  machines  in  our 
mail  room  at  such  places  /as 
were  available,  without  moving 
other  large  existing  machines 
or  conveyors.  The  physical  lay¬ 
out  of  our  mail  room  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  gained  will  be 
most  valuable  in  planning  the 
mail  room  for  our  proposed  new 
building.  In  pl,anning  the  new 
mail  room,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  most  advantageous 
location  for  these  machines 
from  the  viewpoint  of  supplying 
inserts  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
output  from  the  machines. 

Advance  planning  on  the  hu¬ 
man  relationship  factor  is  also 
most  important.  Prior  to  the 


installation  of  machines  the 
Mail  Room  Foreman,  President 
of  the  Union,  Chapel  Chairman 
and  the  Machinist  who  will  be 
responsible  for  maintenance, 
should  be  taken  to  the  factory 
or  preferably  to  another  news¬ 
paper  where  similar  machines 
have  been  installed.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  these  men  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  the 
equipment  under  actual  operat¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  information 
they  obtain  will  be  of  much 
value  to  you  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  training  period. 

I  should  therefore  like  to 
present  this  subject  in  two  main 
classifications,  based  upon  my 
experience  with  the  Sheridan 
Stuffing  Machine,  as  follows: 

A — Machine  Capabilities 

1.  The  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  is  capable  of  stuffing 
an  average  of  10,000  or  more 
inserts  per  hour. 

2.  The  stuffing  machine  is 
adjustable  to  practically  any 
size  insert. 

A  five  head  and  an  eight  head 
machine  is  av,ailable.  The  ma¬ 
chines  we  use  are  five  head 
machines — consisting  of  two 
jacket  heads  and  three  regular 
heads. 

B — Limiting  Factors 

1.  With  the  Sheridan  Stuff¬ 
ing  Machine,  as  with  any  piece 
of  machinery,  the  success  of 
operation  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  will  of  the  oper^i- 
tor  or  operators  to  make  the 
machine  work. 

2.  It  is  important  that  sup¬ 
plies  of  preprinted  sections  be 
received  in  even  stacks,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  necessary  to 
“jog”  stacks  before  placing  on 
the  machine.  Broken  edges  or 
uneven  stack  will  slow  up  the 
operation. 

3.  Regular  and  thorough  lu¬ 
brication  is  an  absolute  must. 

4.  Regular  replacement  of 
suction  cups  ^s  specified  by  the 
manufacturer  is  important. 
Cost  is  small  and  replacement 
time  short. 

5.  If  you  encounter  supple¬ 
ments  that  adhere  to  each  other 
due  to  tacky  ink — find  a  solu¬ 


NEW  PLANT  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-post  is  taking  shape. 
On  a  plot  of  more  than  16  acres  located  in  almost  dead  center  of 
the  newspaper's  circulation  area,  the  one-story  building  will  be  377 
feet  long  and  160  feet  deep.  Tentative  plans  call  for  occupancy  in 
July,  1955.  , 


tion — machine  stops  will  other¬ 
wise  be  encountered.  Staples  in 
magazine  sections  being  un¬ 
evenly  placed  can  also  cause 
trouble. 

Jogging  Tables 

In  placing  an  order  for  oae 
of  these  stuffing  machines  it  is 
important  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  know  the  length  of  the 
folded  edge  on  each  section,  as 
well  as  the  dimensions  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

If  the  jacket  head  is  dropped 
in  the  correct  position  and  the 
inserted  sections  aie  dropped 
slightly  off  center,  the  jogging 
paddles  will  shove  the  sections 
approximately  even  and  elimi¬ 
nate  to  a  very  great  extent  any 
need  for  jogging  at  the  con¬ 
veyer  end.  Several  newspapers 
purchased  joggpng  tables  at  the 
time  they  placed  their  order 
for  stuffing  machines,  but  in 
most  cases  the  operators  later 
requested  their  removal.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  not  necessary. 

Adjustments  on  the  machine 
must  be  made  in  a  very  careful 
nvanner  since  the  tolerances  are 
of  critical  importance  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine.  It 
is  a  must  that  a  competent  ma¬ 
chinist  make  ail  changes  to 
care  for  variations  in  size  of 
individual  units. 

Too  many  sections  placed  on 
a  head  /at  one  time  may  pro¬ 
duce  too  much  pressure  on  the 
bottom  section  and  the  suction 


cups  will  not  make  a  with¬ 
drawal.  On  the  other  hand  if 
too  few  sections  are  on  the 
head  it  is  possible  that  two  or 
more  sections  will  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Either  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  will  automatically  stop 
the  machine.  We  learned  this 
by  experience  and  solved  the 
problem  by  m,aintainrag  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  height  of 
stacks. 

A  Little  Noisy 

The  power  source  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  alternating  current 
which  is  converted  into  direct 
current  by  the  use  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  rectofier.  No  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  with  the 
electronic  controls. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with 
a  vacuum  pump  to  operate  the 
suction  cups.  A  small  qua>'itity 
of  compressed  air  from  an  out¬ 
side  source  is  required  to  blow 
out  the  suction  cups  after  each 
operation  in  order  to  keep  them 
free  of  paper  dust. 

The  machine  also  has  a 
kicker  that  counts  off  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  regular  units  as  they 
are  delivered  to  the  conveyer. 

In  planning  for  the  use  of 
one  or  more  of  these  machines, 
consideration  must  be  given  to 
their  location.  In  the  event  the 
production  from  machine  is  in¬ 
tended  to  go  directly  out  for 
distribution,  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  should  be  “in  line”  with  con¬ 
veyers  and  tying  machines. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

$219,000  Annual  Cost 


Of  Prize  Truck 

For  the  second  successive 
year,  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
was  the  winner  in  the  Transport 
Topics'  Truck  Shop  Excellence 
Contest  in  the  private  carrier, 
less  than  250  vehicles,  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Primarily,  the  operation  of 
the  Evening  Star  fieet  involves 
block-to-block  deliveries  of  bun¬ 
dles  of  newspapers  and  97  of 
its  127  vehicles  are  engaged  in 
stop-and-go  city  driving.  Others 
of  the  vehicles  are  engaged  in 
over-the-road  operations,  haul¬ 
ing  newsprint  roll  stock. 

The  newspaper  also  employs 
independent  contractors  in  de¬ 
livery  operations  and  their 
trucks  are  maintained,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
Evening  Star  shop. 

Nearly  2  Million  Miles 

Thirty-eight  vehicles  in  the 
Evening  Star  fleet  are  under 
two  years  old  and  13  are  over 
eight  years  old.  Tot^l  annual 
mileage  for  the  fleet  was  1,972,- 
038  and  the  average  annual 
mileage  per  vehicle  was  15,903. 
City  and  over-the-road  vehicles 
averaged  9.20  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline.  On  lubricating  oil 
the  average  w^s  6,123  miles  to 
the  gallon  on  oil  added  between 
changes.  Changes  averaged 
1,200  miles. 

Total  gasoline  consumed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  212,215  gal¬ 
lons.  Oil  for  the  year  totaled 
12,862  quarts. 

The  company  has  only  one 
shop.  It  has  8,200  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  is  company 
owned,  both  land  and  building. 
The  total  investment  in  shop 
tools  and  machines  used  for 
maintenance  and  repair  is 
$30,000. 

The  shop  operation  of  the 
Evening  Star  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  James  J.  Rhodes,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  paper’s  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  Charles  H. 
Ruth  Jr. 

Total  operating  costs  in  1953 
were  $219,865,  broken  up  as 
follows:  gasoline  and  oil,  $52,- 
129;  repairs  and  supplies,  $42,- 
384;  tires  and  tubes,  $10,173; 
he^at  and  power,  $1,609;  pay¬ 
rolls,  $62,462;  tags  and  taxes, 
$6,784;  vehicle  insurance,  $10,- 
633;  depreciation,  $33,691. 

These  expenditures  break 
down  to  a  cost  of  11.1  cents  per 
mile.  Elach  year,  it  was  stated, 
the  mileage  is  increasing  and 


Fleet 

the  co.st  per  mile  decreasing. 

According  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
shop,  because  of  the  nature  of 
its  operation,  assumes  the  role 
of  p.  research  lab  ia  addition 
to  maintenance.  Alterations  and 
research  are  constantly  being 
carried  on  to  alleviate  problems 
of  gum  and  oil  contamination. 

The  shop  is  staffed  by  a  force 
of  17.  These  include  the  fore¬ 
man,  five  mechanics,  a  painter, 
greaser,  washer,  tire  man,  cler¬ 
ical  worker  (who  also  handles 
.stock),  two  service  me«*i  (gas 
pump  and  cleanup  work),  a 
“.swing  man”  to  cover  days  off, 
a  parts  runner  and  two  watch¬ 
men. 

The  company  handles  its  own 
truck  rebuilds  except  in  cases 
where  the  engine  requires  re¬ 
boring  or  the  shaft  has  to  be 
turned.  Major  overhauls  oa  en¬ 
gines  are  determined  on  the 
ba.sis  of  compression,  vacuum 
and  oil  consumption.  The  trans¬ 
mission  is  checked  whenever 
the  engine  is  removed.  Repairs 
usually  are  minor.  There  is  no 
periodic  tear-down  inspection  of 
differentials.  Tear-dowus  follow 
the  noting  of  noise.  Failures 
are  very  rare. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
vehicles  in  the  fleet  were  re¬ 
painted  in  1953.  .4dditional 
painting  was  done  for  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers.  The  paint  shop 
also  maintains,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  general  shop  workers, 
28,000  rural  paper  delivei’y 
tubes  and  stakes. 

• 

Fairchild  Opens 
3  Service  Areas 

Opening  of  three  new  Scan- 
A-Graver  Customer  Servicet 
Areas  has  been  announced  by 
Edward  P.  Tracht,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation.  The 
number  of  areas  has  increased 
from  6  to  34  in  six  years. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Prairie  Provinces 
of  Canada,  and  the  Western 
half  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
are  the  three  new  areas.  Gordon 
Freick  will  handle  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  while  Michael  Dia¬ 
mond  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  John  Czar- 
necki  will  be  the  new  customer- 
service  engineer  in  western 
Michigan. 


Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star-free  Prei»,  a  John  P.  Scrippt  newt- 
paper,  is  publishing  from  remodeled  quarters  following  a  nine-montli. 
$90,000  rebuilding  project.  A  3,000-square  foot  addition  houses  tlis 
mechanical  departments.  A  third  unit  was  added  to  the  Hoe  Type  H 
press  bringing  the  total  page  capacity  to  48.  A  2,200  gallon  ink  taal 
was  installed.  Added  to  the  press  was  a  paper  conveyor  system.  Every 
department  except  the  pressroom  has  acoustical  tile. 


Come  Forward, 

Identify  Yourself 

Unique  “house  ad”  in  the 
weekly  Lovelock  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view  Miner: 

“The  bird  that  told  Paul 
they  wanted  the  next  space 
that  was  open  on  Page  .  .  . 
step  forward.  He  has  for¬ 
gotten  who  it  was  .  .  .  len.” 

“Paul”  is  Paul  Gardner, 
publisher;  “len”  is  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 

N.  Y.  News  Turns 
To  Magnesium 

After  experimenting  success¬ 
fully  with  cuts  used  in  the  na¬ 
tional  edition,  the  S’ew  York 
Xews  is  switching  over  from 
zinc  to  magne.sium  plates  in 
photoengraving. 

Special  equipment  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  News  to 
use  the  lighter  metal  for  the 
more  than  600  editorial  engrav- 
ing.>i  it  runs  each  week,  has  been 
placed  on  order.  Included  in  the 
purchase  are  three  new  develop¬ 
ing  tanks,  designed  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  pre-etching  bath  magnesi¬ 
um  must  undergo. 

The  entire  experimental  op¬ 
eration  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Printing  Quality  Committee, 
under  the  direction  of  Mechani¬ 
cal  Supt.  S.  D.  Willey.  Work¬ 
ing  clo.sely  with  him  was  Photo¬ 
engraving  Supt.  James  Mino- 

gu 

Magnesium  was  found  to  have 
improved  the  printing  quality  of 
News  pictures.  Front  and  back¬ 
page  engravings  in  the  daily 
and  Sunday  main  sections  are 
now  being  made  on  magnesium. 


Air  System 
To  Be  ‘Super’ 

I 

Houston  | 

The  Houston  Post  will  have  ! 
the  first  completely  automatic  I 
air  conditioning  system  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  the  nation’s  most  complete¬ 
ly  air  conditioned  city,  when  it 
opens  the  doors  of  its  new  $4,-  . 
000,000  publishing  plant  in  Jan-  * 
uary.  j 

In  addition  to  maintaining  1 
constant  air  temperatures  * 
throughout  the  building,  the 
system  also  will  keep  circulat-  i 
ing  water  at  an  established  heat  | 
(or  coolness)  level  at  all  times.  | 
A  super  air  conditioning  col- 
orgraphic  control  panel  will  be 
used  for  the  first  time  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  building  in  Houston  to 
provide  centralized  automatic 
operation  of  the  400-ton  air 
conditioning  .system. 

For  further  automatic  opera¬ 
tion,  the  building  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  15  comfort  zones, 
each  of  which  will  have  its  in¬ 
dividual  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem  controlled  by  an  electronic  j 
temperature  control  system.  f 
The  system  is  being  installed  ! 
by  the  Wood- Leppard  Air  Con¬ 
ditioning  Co. 

Construction  of  the  new  plant 
was  started  in  December,  1953. 
The  advertising  department 
moved  into  its  new  quarters  in  i 
June.  Editorial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  transferred 
their  operations  to  the  new 
building  in  September  and  for¬ 
mal  opening  of  the  structure 
will  take  place  near  the  end  of 
January. 
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j]  jj^  Selectro-Matic 


fhat wor^  for 
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PROVEN  HYDRAULIC 


actuation 


CONVENIINTIY  LOCATED 
PUSH-BUTTON  CONTROLS 


Added  to  these  features,  is  the  fact  that 
the  STAR  SELECTRO-MATIC  QUADDER 
on  your  Linotype  or  Intertype  provides 
continuous  operation— no  waiting  for  the 
previous  line  to  clear  casting  position  be¬ 
fore  changing  the  quadding  selector.  It 


will  synchronize  with  the  Mohr  Saw,  and 
has  the  original  and  perfected  Electro- 
Pump  Stop  Safety.  Your  investment  in  this 
fine  production  tool  will  pay  dividends 
in  more  composition  at  less  cost.  Write 
now  for  folder  containing  all  the  details. 


Precision  ^ 
TRADE  it  MARK 


IIANCH;  1327  IIOAOWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
ASENCIES;  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVEK  •  lOSTON 
CANADA:  SEAKS  LTD.  and  Farti{n  Coonlrits 


LINOTYPE  PARTS 


7///: 


2/' 
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Press  Rebuilt 
Between  Runs 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
An  “impossible”  achievement 
in  the  press  room  of  the  Sara- 
togian  has  given  the  Gannett 
daily  increased  page  capacity. 

General  Manager  Frank  T. 
McCue  reports  as  follows: 

Consider  an  assignment  to 
tear  down  a  20-page  press  com¬ 
pletely,  reassemble  it  with  new 
parts,  add  four  pages  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity  and,  in  the  meantime, 
continue  to  produce  a  daily 
newspaper — on  the  same  press. 
Impossible?  Of  course,  it’s  im¬ 
possible.  But,  that’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  Saratogian  last 
Summer. 

Completion  of  the  job  took 
several  weeks  and  much  day-to- 
day  planning.  The  result  was  a 
spic  and  span,  good-as-new,  24- 
page  Duplex  tubular  press,  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  18,000  to 
20,000  papers  an  hour.  During 
the  rebuilding  operation,  press¬ 
room  foreman  Alvin  Van- 
Voorst  and  apprentice  press¬ 
man  Emmett  McGourty,  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  held  to  a  consistently 
good  schedule  of  press  starts. 

The  enlarged  capacity  will 
permit  more  flexibility  in  make¬ 
up,  better  balance  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news.  It  will  elim¬ 
inate  hand-stuffing,  or  insert¬ 
ing  of  an  extra  section,  up  to 
24-pages.  Formerly  inserting 
was  necessary  after  20  pages. 
Now  the  Saratogian’a  12,000 
subscribers  will  get  many  of 
their  “big”  papers  in  one  sec¬ 
tion. 

Along  with  the  mechanical 
improvements  to  the  press,  im¬ 
portant  safety  features  were 
evaluated  and  installed.  A  new 

Tempo 

Black 

Condensed 

Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Tempo  family. 
Then}  are  16  roman  and  italic 
series  now  available  in  this  most 
useful  typeface.  The  size  range 
is  from  14  to  72  point  inclusive. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago  14 


INGENIOUS — James  S.  Lyon,  general  manager  of  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer  Publishing  Co.,  describes  the  device  (pictured  here)  for 
trimming  leftover  wide  rolls  of  newsprint  after  reduction  in  page  width: 
"Many  newspapers  use  a  fan  mounted  on  top  of  the  press  to  drive  the 
ribbon  of  paper  away  from  the  folder  but  we  have  had  success  by  using 
a  barrel-type  carpet  sweeper  with  a  hose  attachment  and  metal  nosla 
which  we  attached  directly  back  of  the  knife  and  thus  controlled  our 
air  draft  into  a  pipe  feeding  the  ribbon  into  a  basket  on  the  floor." 


battery  of  fluorescent  lights,  all 
around  the  press,  gives  im¬ 
proved  lighting  inside.  This  will 
provide  greater  safety  for  the 
press  crew  when  it  makes  in¬ 
spections  and  adjustments  dur¬ 
ing  a  press  run. 

New  full-length  catwalks  with 
hand  rails  were  erected  on  both 
sides  of  the  top  decks.  Steps 
leading  to  the  catwalks  are 
painted  a  bright  yellow.  The 
outside  edges  of  the  catwalks 
are  also  painted  yellow. 

• 

Fire  Prevention 

Spokane,  Wash. 

A  fire  preventive  system  has 
been  installed  in  the  pressroom 
of  the  Spokane  Spokeeman-Re- 
view  by  the  C-O-Two  Fire 
Equipment  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 


QUIET 

TELETYPE  -  TELETYPESEHER 
Machines 
with 

SOF’TONE 

ACOUSTICAL  CABINETS 

Used  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world. 
See  page  321  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR¬ 
BOOK.  1954.  or  write  us. 


1  Commercial  Street.  Rochester  14.  N  Y. 


Flint  Ink  Co. 

Builds  New  Lab 

Chicago 

The  first  unit  of  a  new  lab¬ 
oratory  and  factory  for  the 
Howard  Flint  Ink  Company  is 
nearing  completion  at  Broad¬ 
view,  in  suburban  Chicago.  The 
building  has  been  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  inks  for  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  printing.  The  mixing, 
milling  and  testing  equipment 
will  be  completely  new. 

The  plant  is  being  erected  on 
a  four  acre  plot  on  South  Gard¬ 
ner  Road  less  than  a  half  mile 
south  of  the  new  Congress 
Street  expressway  which  will 
provide  quick  access  to  the  Loop 
area.  It  is  served  by  a  siding  on 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.R. 
The  first  unit  contains  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Mon¬ 
roe  Seiberling  is  the  plant  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Burke  Promoted 
On  Huber  Staff 

Robert  Burke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  sales 
manager  of  J.  M.  Huber  Cor¬ 
poration’s  Ink  Division,  it  is 
announced  by  Louis  A.  Lara, 
general  sales  manager.  He  will 
!  make  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
!  York  City,  his  headquarters. 
I  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
j  been  Huber’s  sales  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Pennsylvania- West 
Virginia  territory. 


French  to  Offer 
Plastic  Engraver 

Word  has  been  received  by  ^ 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute  , 
that  a  Paris  firm  plans  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  electronic  engraving 
machine  to  the  U.  S.  market  i 
by  June,  1955.  j 

The  machine,  the  Luxographe,  ^ 
was  shown  at  the  Paris  Paper  | 
and  Graphic  Arts  Salon.  It  i 
uses  photo-electric  scanning  ! 
head,  twin  copy  and  plate  cylin-  . 
ders  on  a  common  shaft,  and 
reportedly  burns  plastic  plates 
to  depth  of  0.020  inches  with  a 
hot  tungsten  needle.  It  operates 
same  size  only,  but  by  changing 
certain  gears,  screen  size  can 
be  varied  through  most  stages 
from  55  to  200  lines  per  inch. 
Engraving  speed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  600  dots  per  second  will 
produce  the  maximum-sized 
Luxographe  picture,  about  8.4 
X  11.7  inches,  in  just  under  2') 
minutes,  using  an  85  line  screen. 
Engraving  time  will  vary  di¬ 
rectly  with  screen  size. 

Comets  a  ‘Sensation’ 

Linotype  Blue  Streak  Comets 
created  a  sensation  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  Paris  newspapers  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  treatment 
of  the  Comet’s  French  debut. 
France-Soir  said :  “Guttenberg 
did  not  foresee  this.”  Le  Tern 
Nouvelle  headlined  its  story: 
“Revolution  in  the  Press.” 

The  display  area,  were  tape- 
operated  Comets  clicked  out 
their  12-lines  of  type  per  min¬ 
ute,  was  the  constant  center  of 
attraction  for  visitors. 

The  first  Comet  used  in  Paris 
went  to  Imprimeries  Parisienne 
Reunies,  where  Le  Figaro  and 
other  newspapers  are  printed. 

• 

Leased  Equipment 
Upkeep  Deductible 

A  recent  decision  by  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court 
and  held  that  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  may  deduct,  for  income 
tax  purposes,  the  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  worn-out  items  of 
equipment  and  office  furniture, 
where  the  lease  requires  upkeep. 

The  Tax  Court  had  ruld 
that  the  publisher  made  capital 
expenditures  because  the  equip¬ 
ment  had  a  useful  life  of  one 
year.  He  could  recover  on  a  de¬ 
preciation  basis.  Circuit  Court 
said  the  expenditures  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  equipment 
useful,  therefore  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  capital  investment. 

The  equipment  was  under 
lease  in  a  joint  printing  plant 
operation. 


I 


( 
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The  Memphis  Publishing 


The  Memphis  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
installed  a  12-unit 
Hoe  Color-Convertible  Press 
with  two  extra  color  cylinders,  two  folders 
and  twelve  Hoe  reels,  automatic 
Company  tensions  and  full-speed  pasters. 


0lt|6tS  6 

more 

HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  UNITS 


Printing  on  three  of  the  units  was  started 
on  March  26,  1950,  and  all  twelve  were 
in  operation  by  April  2nd.  • 

Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  the  circulation  of  both 
papers,  with  a  need  for  greater  page 
capacity  to  handle  more  news  and  advertising. 
And  there  have  been  increasing 
demands  from  advertisers  for  ROP  color. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  and  provide 
still  greater  color  flexibility. 

The  Memphis  Publishing  Company 

has  ordered  six  more 

Hoe  Color-Convertible  units 

with  two  additional  color  cylinders.  The 

order  also  includes  another  folder, 

and  six  Hoe  reels,  with  automatic  tensions 

and  pasters. 


When  installed  the  new  equipment  will 
be  combined  with  the  Hoe  units 
now  in  operation  so  as  to  provide  up  to 
two  nine-unit  presses  in  one  line. 


0O»j/A/0e 

•  10  East  138tH  Straat  •  Naw  York  54.  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Goss  mi  Seek 
Export  Business 

Chicago 

A  campaign  to  increase  the 
sales  of  Goss  presses  throughout 
the  world  is  planned  with  the 
forming  of  two  export  subsi¬ 
diaries  by  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company. 

The  new  companies  also  will 
help  finance  the  sale  of  printing 
equipment  in  foreign  markets, 
so  as  to  put  Goss  in  a  better 
position  for  meeting  the  com¬ 
petition  of  manufacturers  from 
other  countries,  it  was  explained 
by  President  R.  C.  Corlett. 

The  subsidiaries  are  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  Amer¬ 
icas  and  Goss  Printing  Press 
International,  S.  A.  The  former 
Pony  Autoplate  with  will  have  offices  at  5601  West 
:Ust  Street,  Chicago,  and  the 
latter  will  have  offices  in  Pan¬ 
ama  and  Chicago. 
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New  Autoplate 
Orders  Placed 


gressive  Brazilian  newspaper  with  auxiliary  equipment, 
one  of  the  most  modern  plants  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star 
in  South  America.  — Heavy-Duty  Right  Hand  op- 

*  *  *  erated  ~ 

Montreal  Standard  Publish-  pump  and  pneumatic  device, 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,  has  ordered  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press — 

from  the  Wood  Corporation  Factory  Rebuilt  Automatic 
two  Automatic  Thy-Motrol  Au-  Autoplate  with  Vacuum  Box. 
topasters,  two  Wood  Automatic  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News — 

Running  5-Belt  Tensions  and  Standard  P  o  ny  Autoplate 
two  Wood  3-arm  Standard  equipped  with  vacuum  and 
Reels.  This  equipment  is  part  metal  pump, 
of  a  pregram  of  expansion  • 

which  when  completed  will  ««  ««  ■•  ■ 

double  the  present  facilities  of  mcMullen  Heads 
the  Standard  plant.  Committee  Again 

The  Wood  equipment  which  is  ^he  Mechanical  Committee  of 
scheduled  for  early  installation  aNPA,  announced  by  President 
IS  an  addition  to  other  Wood  Richard  W.  Slocum,  is  again 
Reelroom  equipment  which  has  headed  by  Joseph  E.  McMullen, 
been  in  use  in  the  standard  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
plant  since  ^  Other  members  are: 

,  .  ,  Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dallas 

Maimchi,  Tokyo  s  largest  (^ex.)  News;  William  Dwight, 
daily,  has  put  into  effect  a  pro-  ;^oZi/ofcc  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
gram  of  expansion  that  in-  Telegram;  Charles  Fredrick- 
cludes  the  purchase  of  a  Wood  Westchester  County  News- 

Automatic  Autoplate  niachine,  papers;  Henry  Garland,  Pitts- 
..  ifnygh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette;  W. 

E.  Gibbons,  Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal;  Glen  R.  Hutchinson, 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
Mirror;  George  F.  Marshall, 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald; 

J.  Harold  Mintun,  Pittsburgh  ”  ,  , 

(Pa.)  Press;  Eugene  Muller,  , 

Hearst  Newspapers;  John  W.  the  Herald  press  r^m 

Park,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  since  commg  from  Kansas  City 
W.  Watson  Southam,  Southam  1^42.  He  has  been  assigned 
Newspapers,  Canada;  J.  L.  to  ttie  mechanical  office. 

Stott,  Richmond  (Va.)  Netvs  ^r.  Crebassa  started  news- 
Leader  and  Times-Dispatch;  paper  work  with  the  Chronicle 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  Youngstown  1^24,  later  served  as  color 
(Ohio)  Vindicator;  and  Allan  foreman  at  the  San  Francisco 
M.  Woods,  Garden  City  (L.I.)  Examiner.  ^ 

Newsday. 

•  Werner  Named 

,  *1  Chicago 

in  tne  ramily  intaglio  Service  Corporation, 

Cincinnati  gravure-letterpress  engravers. 
Ward  B.  Miller,  for  22  years  announces  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  Times-  Irwin  Werner  as  vicepresident 
Star  building,  has  retired.  His  and  general  manager  of  the 
successor  is  Ray  Miller,  his  Chicago  operation.  Mr.  Werner 
cousin,  assistant  to  the  me-  has  been  with  Intaglio  since 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  1940.  Previously  he  was  associa- 
paper.  ted  with  advertising  agencies. 
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New  Ink  Service 
Branch  Is  Opened 

I  PI  has  opened  a  modern 
home  for  its  Minneapolis 
Branch  Office  and  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  Hiawatha  Avenue  and 
East  26th  Street. 

This  structure  was  engin¬ 
eered  from  the  ground  up  for 
better  ink  service  and  it  marks 
the  latest  step  in  IPPs  policy 
of  constant  modernization  for 
increased  efficiency. 


Crebassa  Moves 
To  Knight  Paper 


The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro- 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


Ftome*  resistant 
iwspaper  press,  ro^ 
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■  ing  Foundation.  on  the  press. 

Mr.  Hill  described  how  he  Mr.  Woods  reports  the  work 
saved  more  than  $100  and  con-  is  being  done  by  the  paper’s 
siderable  machine  downtime  by  own  men,  and  adds: 
making  an  emergency  repair  of  “These  2-inch  clips  have 
a  broken  mold  disk  on  a  line  worn  the  clipways  to  such  an 
casting  machine.  extent  that  it  was  almost  im- 

John  A.  Montgomery,  Chi-  possible,  on  some  units,  to 
eaffo  Tribune  pressman,  won  a  tighten  down  a  plate  for  best 
$100  fourth  place  award  for  a  possible  reproduction.  By  sub¬ 
paper  describing  how  $13  could  stituting  a  4-inch  clip  we  now 
be  saved  on  each  skid  used  to  span  the  worn  spot  and  the 
hold  printing  plates  removed  brass  shoes  will  take  the  fu- 
from  presses  by  using  arc  weld-  ture  wear  instead  of  the  clip- 
ing.  ways. 

•  “A  n  o  t  h  e  r  contribution  to 

Press  Before  Plant  shortening  our  press  runs  is 

the  contempl,ated  conversion 
Fair  Oaks,  Calif,  from  a  36-inch  to  a  40-inch- 
Faced  with  an  early  deadline  diameter  newsprint  roll.  By 
for  a  newspaper  press  delivery,  making  this  change  we  will 
Seldon  Menefee  of  the  San  Juan  have  from  12  to  14  fewer  roll 
■A.  J.  McDonald,  laft,  general  manager  of  Record  built  a  pit  and  installed  changes  per  day.  Inasmuch  as 
bocker  news,  examines  the  portable  ink  foun-  the  press  in  the  open  air.  Then  we  are  operating  from  roll 
color  in  addition  to  black  and  white.  James  the  building  was  constructed  stands,  this  will  mean  a  saving 
erintendent,  points  out  features  of  the  new  around  the  Duplex.  in  time  of  15  minutes.” 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


Childers  Heads  L.  A.  Times,  Mirror 

Cleveland  Agency  Adopt  9-Point  Type 

Wilson  M.  Childers  has  been  Los  Angeles 

appointed  manager  of  the  Mer-  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los 
genthaler  Linotype  Company’s  Angeles  Mirror  are  now  using 
Cleveland  agency,  succeeding  larger  body  type  for  news  stor- 
the  late  Bruno  A.  Borck.  ies  after  a  conversion  requiring 

Mr.  Childers  worked  as  a  the  installation  of  new  matrices 
Linotype  operator  for  the  Col-  on  42  Linotype  machines. 
ambus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  while  The  new  type  is  9-pt.  Paragon 
he  attended  Ohio  State  Univer-  on  a  10-pt.  base.  Formerly  8-pt. 
sity.  During  the  following  years,  on  9  was  used.  This  was  the 
he  was  employed  by  the  F.  H.  second  major  type  size  change 
Heer  Printing  Company,  the  in  five  years. 

Columbus  Citizen  and  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Printing  Company. 

In  1946  Mr.  Childers  became 
associated  with  the  Mergenthal- 
er  Linotype  Company  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Agency. 

Yech'  Advisor 

San  Diego 

Lawrence  E.  Fenstermaker, 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
old  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun  and 
in  recent  years  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  printing  for  the  11th 
Naval  District,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  technical  advisor  to 
management  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  conftontly  rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 


Tfco  Imperial  Ssrvlea  Plant 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  typo  motal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality, 

3.  Controls  each  motal  formula  within  the  range 
rocognixod  as  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensivo  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

i.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfoctory  operation  of  tho  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundndi  of  daity  nowtpapors  use  the  fmperiof  Serv- 

ice  Han.  If  you  do  not,  pfease  write  for  compfete  inf  or- 

motion  or  consult  our  roprosontativo  calling  on  you. 


Accurate  equipment  is  absolutelj 
essential  to  produce  good  work  .  .  . 
work  you  can  be  proud  of.  One  of 
the  guilty  offenders  can  be  faulty 
Cba-ses.  It  is  genuine  economy  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  cause  waste 
of  lockup  time — that  they  are  not 
warped  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters. 
Orer  the  period  of  a  year,  they  can 
pile  up  an  ugly  loss. 

If  you  hare  Chase  troubles,  by  all 
means  consult  us.  Our  product  is 
arallable  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SEtVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  AITS  CkcIuUuJ^ 
FHIiAOtL^HIA  94  •  NIW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  SO 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Publisher  Springer  Buiids 
A  German  Newspaper  Empire 


YOUTHFUL  DAILY  EXPANDS  AGAIN— The  Sen  Leandro  |Calif.| 
Morning  News,  which  entered  the  daily  field  only  four  years  ago, 
is  now  in  a  new  home  which  boasts  13,600  square  feet  of  floor  spaco. 
This  is  nearly  three  times  the  space  occupied  by  the  paper  as  a  weekly. 
This  was  the  second  plant  expansion  since  the  paper's  acquisition  by 
Abraham  Kofman,  publisher.  The  building  fronts  on  14th  Street,  a 
major  thoroughfare. 


By  Manfred  Hentschel 

Associated  Press  Staff  Writer 

Hamburg,  Germany 

Kerosene  lamps  cast  flicker¬ 
ing  shadows  on  the  wall  of  the 
old  air  raid  bunker  in  1945  as 
Axel  Springer  founded  a  news¬ 
paper  empire. 

Less  than  10  years  later,  he  is 
the  most  successful  publisher  in 
Germany. 

He  now  controls  three  dailies 
with  2,000,000  circulation,  three 
weeklies  with  2,820,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  two  fortnightly  re¬ 
views  with  800,000  circulation. 

Newspaper  City 

This  Fall,  Mr.  Springer,  who 
is  only  52  and  looks  younger, 
plans  to  move  into  “Newspaper 
City.”  It  is  a  new  block  of 
buildings  he  is  constructing  as 
headquarters  for  3,500  em¬ 
ployes  in  Hamburg.  Helicopters 
will  take  off  from  the  roof  of 
the  14-story  main  building  to 
fly  mats  to  regional  print  shops 
in  Essen  and  Frankfurt. 

Son  of  an  old  newspaper 
family  in  this  city,  Mr.  Springer 
has  made  a  spectacular  rise  in  a 
country  noted  for  postwar  go- 
getters. 

His  father  published  the  Alto- 
naer  Nachrichten  in  suburban 
Altona  with  a  circulation  of 
60,0C0  before  it  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Springer  got  his  early 
training  in  the  Wolf  Telegraph 
Agency,  a  pre-Hitler  news  serv¬ 
ice,  and  on  local  papers. 

He  took  over  the  family  pub¬ 
lishing  business  during  the  war 
and  secretly  printed  volumes  by 
Thomas  Mann  and  Heinrich 


Cut  costs  on 
big  heads  and  display 

with 

Rangemaster 

LINOTYPES 

more  and  bigger  type 
for  less  money 

LINOTYPE 

Mergentholer  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Heine,  both  outlawed  by  Nazi 
edict.  He  carefully  hid  the 
books. 

Mr.  Springer,  always  a  liberal 
and  never  a  Nazi,  got  his  post¬ 
war  start  from  sales  of  these 
books.  Bombs  had  wrecked  his 
printing  plant,  but  Germans 
avidly  bought  up  his  copies  of 
Mann  and  Heine. 

His  first  postwar  periodical 
was  the  Nordweatdeutache  Heft, 
which  grew  into  an  illustrated 
weekly,  Kristall,  in  1946.  He 
also  launched  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Conatame,  a  magazine 
for  women. 

Measured  Doses 

Meanwhile,  he  stayed  out  of 
newspapering,  because  British 
occupation  authorities  gave  li¬ 
censes  only  to  political  parties. 

He  says  politics  should  be 
reported  “in  well-measured 
doses.”  He  doesn’t  believe  in 
making  politics  with  his  papers, 
however. 

When  the  British  finally 
began  granting  licenses  to  in¬ 
dividual  Germans  in  1947,  Mr. 
Springer  came  out  with  his  first 
daily.  Hamburger  Ahendblatt. 

The  Abendblatt  grew  into 
West  Germany’s  biggest  news¬ 
paper,  and  eventually  fathered 
the  even  larger  Bildzeitung,  a 
10  pfennig  (2.4  cents)  tabloid. 
In  nine  months,  Bildzeitung’s 
circulation  climbed  to  more  than 
1,000,000.  It’s  now  two  years 
old  and  sells  1,400,000  copies 
daily. 

Last  September,  Mr.  Springer 
bought  Die  Welt  and  its  Sun¬ 


day  edition.  Die  Welt  Am  Sonn~ 
tag,  which  had  been  founded  as 
British  occupation  organs.  He 
also  took  over  a  weekly,  Daa 
Neue  Blatt. 

Mr.  Springer  is  extremely 
shy  of  personal  publicity,  but 
here  are  some  things  the  people 
who  work  for  him  have  found 
out: 

The  Springer  Code 

He  constantly  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  news. 

He  believes  the  essence  of 
journalism  is  to  dig  into  com¬ 
munity  life  and  describe  it. 

He  insists  on  clear,  readable 
language,  and  detests  “offi¬ 
cialese.” 

He  watches  the  American  and 
British  press  closely.  In  1952, 
he  sent  his  young  assistant, 
Christian  Kracht,  to  study  the 
San  Franciaco  Chronicle, 

He  has  introduced  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  horseshoe  copy- 
desks.  He  is  a  strong  champion 
of  color  printing  and  has  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’a  pioneering  in 
this  field. 

He  got  some  ideas  for  his 
“Newspaper  City”  by  person¬ 
ally  visiting  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  1952. 

He  is  the  first  West  German 
publisher  to  station  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  United  States 
after  the  war,  and  he  plans  to 
exchange  editorial  peronnel  with 
the  London  Daily  Mirror  for 
mutual  benefit. 


He  initiated  some  of  the 
most  successful  publicity  stunts 
in  the  newspaper  industry — and  f 
he  is  noted  for  taking  his  own 
reader  polls  while  riding  the  | 
subway.  I 

Publicity  Gimmicks 

Some  of  his  publicity  gim¬ 
micks  include  gilded  good-luck 
pennies,  and  sending  a  white 
horse-drawn  coach  to  take 
betrothed  couples  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  license  bureau. 

His  private  life  is  secluded. 
He  neither  drinks  nor  smokes, 
dislikes  social  commitments  and 
works  many  night  hours.  His 
hobbies  are  golf  and  horseback 
riding. 

The  Springers’  20-year-old 
daughter  is  married  to  a  Swiss 
and  lives  in  Geneva.  Axel 
Springer,  Jr.,  is  a  13-year-old  • 
who  will  one  day  head  his  * 
father’s  empire. 

Mr.  Springer  is  extremely 
popular  with  his  employes  whom 
he  hears  on  all  problems  once 
a  week.  They  like  his  policy: 

“Hard  chairs,  hard  work, 
high  pay.” 


'55  Parley  Date 

The  1955  Mid-Atlantic  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
will  take  place  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  March  17-19  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel.  Sol  L.  Swartz, 
mechanical  superintendent,  Har- 
riaburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News, 
and  William  H.  Pennington,  ^ 
vicepresident.  Red  Bank  (N.  J.) 
Regiater,  have  been  selected  as  j 
co-chairmen  of  the  conference.  ' 


Weier  with  Flint 

Los  Angeles 
Herman  J.  Weier,  rotary  and 
gravure  press  specialist,  has 
joined  the  Pacific  Coast  sales 
staff  of  the  Howard  Flint  Ink 
Company.  Mr.  Weier’s  press¬ 
room  experience  has  been  with 
Brown  &  Bigelow,  Detroit  Gra¬ 
vure  Company  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


42  YEARS  OF  GROWTH  since  the  Union  City  (NJ.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  became  a  daily  are  shown  in  this  group  of  buildings.  The  newest 
addition  is  the  building  in  the  foreground  which  houses  a  double  sextuple 
96-page  Scott  press  and  has  room  for  600  tons  of  newsprint. 
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The  Year  Book 
...the  One  Book 

...the  Only  Book 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WANT 
TO  REACH  MAJOR  BUYERS  OF  SPACE 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
are  leaning  harder  and  harder  on  the  365-day  usefulness 
of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  There 
are  many  solid  reasons  for  this — many  special  features 
of  the  YEAR  BOOK  that  are  available  in  no  other  single 
volume. 

Two  sections,  in  particular,  are  profitable  spots  for  you 
in  which  to  place  your  advertising.  One  is  the  Person¬ 
nel  Section,  highly  popular,  widely  used  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space.  The  other — a  new  section  which  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  last  year’s  edition,  “Special 
Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space.”  This  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  survey  among  the  Media  Buyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  as  to  the  type  of  data  they  would 
find  most  useful. 

Perhaps  you’d  like  a  “double-header” — with  your  paper 
advertised  in  both  places.  But  in  any  event,  at  least  be 
in  one.  Regular  rates  apply.  Mail  your  reservation 
today. 


EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISERS,  SYNDICATES 
AND  OTHER  SERVICES  BELONG  HERE,  TOO 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  busy  newspaper  executives  just 
haven’t  the  time  to  read.  That  goes  for  the  editor  who 
buys  syndicate  material  ...  to  the  mechanical  “super” 
who  buys  equipment. 

But  they  both — and  lots  and  lots  of  other  newspaper 
people — have  time  to  read — and  refer  to — the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  They  have  time,  because 
they  know  the  YEAR  BOOK  saves  their  time  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  And  they  know  from  long  experience, 
it’s  complete  and  absolutely  reliable. 

If  ever  the  newspaper  business  had  its  own  encyclopedia 
— this  is  it.  Everything’s  here,  from  the  ground  up- 
press-room  and  mechanical  departments  right  up  to  the 
editorial  floor — where  features,  strips,  ideas  and 
columns,  even  type  format,  are  decided. 

For  a  full  year,  every  working  day  through  1955,  your 
advertisement  in  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  sell  its  head  off 
to  newspaper  executives.  And  you  can  do  it  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  E  &  P  rates.  Reserve  your  space  today. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

YEAR  BOOK 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Publishad:  Fabruary  25,  1955 
Oaadlina  for  Ratarvoliont:  Oacambar  31,  1954 
Final  Copy  Closing:  January  10,  1955 

Transient  rates — page,  $460.00;  half-page, 
$260.00;  quarter-page,  $145.00;  eighth- 
page,  $95.00;  or  contract  rates  apply. 
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ANA  Report 
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vertising,”  he  said,  “are  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  creation  of  a  rich 
product  personality,  a  profound 
conviction,  and  a  lasting  br.and 
loyalty.” 

A  panel  session  at  which  ad¬ 
vertisers  queried  TV  network 
executives  raised  the  possibility 
that  TV  viewers,  already 
numbed  by  the  number  of  com¬ 
mercials  on  TV,  will  be  faced 
by  still  more  between-program 
product  blurbs. 

The  TV  men  were  told  by  the 
advertisers  of  “increasing  pub¬ 
lic  irrit,ation”  over  the  amount 
of  advertising  between  pro¬ 
grams,  not  to  mention  how  the 
national  advertiser  feels  about 
the  way  the  practice  “dilutes” 
the  value  of  his  opening  and 
closing  commercials. 

Five  Seconds  Shorter 

Half-hour  TV  shows,  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  said,  were  originally 
29  minutes  and  30  seconds,  and 
they  are  now  five  seconds 


ANA  PROGRAM  CHECK  is  made  before  dashing  off  fo  sessions  by 
H.  R.  Barry  (left)  merchandising  manager,  Nestle  Company,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  T.  Hyde,  vicepresident  and  advertising  director,  the 
Mentholatum  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Barry's  company  spends  some 
$2,455,000  in  newspapers  while  Mr.  Hyde's  budget  runs  about  $590,000. 


purpose  of  advertising.  Lacking 
that  freedom,  much  of  the  in¬ 
centive  to  improve  old  and  to 
invent  new  products  would  be 
gone.  We  believe  that  by  pre¬ 
venting  false  advertising  we  are 
enhancing  the  effectiveness  of 
all  advertising.” 

The  director  of  FTC’s  new 
Bureau  of  Consultation  declared 
that  the  FTC  can  best  aid  in 
attaining  truth  in  advertising 
by  making  it  possible  for  every 
businessmen  to  abide  voluntarily 
by  its  laws.  This,  he  pointed 
out,  would  conserve  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  mandatory  machinery 
for  prompt  use  in  cases  where 
industry  members  will  not  com¬ 
ply  voluntarily,  where  the  poli¬ 
cy  prevents  disposal  by  infor¬ 
mal  agreement,  and  where  hon¬ 
est  differences  of  opinion  exist 
which  can  be  dissolved  only 
by  litigation. 

Mr.  Grandey  predicted  that 
“the  success  of  our  voluntary 
procedures  will  largely  depend 
upon  your  use  and  acceptance 
of  them.” 

This  acceptance,  he  declared, 


-  will  depend  upon  the  confidence 

The  advertisers  also  brought  do  the  magazines,  on  the  basis  which  advertisers  have  in  the 


shorter.  Rumor  has  it,  they  up  the  so-called  “magazine  of  delivered  audience.”  reasonableness  of  the  FTC  ap- 


r 
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added,  that  a  half  hour  is  to  be  concept”  of  advertising, 
cut  further  to  29  minutes  and  “You  have  stated,”  the  ad- 
20  seconds,  paving  the  way  for  vertisers  said,  “that  the  net- 
more  advertising  during  the  work  should  have  control  over 
station  break  period.  the  program  content  of  its 

“The  public’s  irritation  at  shows  just  as  the  magazines 
commercials  is  largely  due  to  have  control  over  their  editorial 
these  local  commercials  and  content.  It  is  true  that  maga- 
spots  sandwiched  in  between,”  zines  do  not  permit  us  any  con- 
the  advertisers  argued.  “That  trol  over  their  editorial  content 
is  where  the  abuses  occur  be-  — but  magazines  are  sold  to  us 
cause  by  ,and  large,  most  net-  on  the  basis  of  a  circulation 
work  commercials  are  in  good  guar,antee  and  do  not  ask  us  to 
taste.  But  the  public  does  not  assume  the  financial  risk  in- 
distinguish  between  the  two  and  herent  in  the  quality  of  a  TV 
damn  all  commercials.”  program. 

The  TV  executives  denied  “Thus,”  the  advertisers  con- 
that  such  action  was  being  tinued,  “it  seems  fair  to  ask 
planned;  noted  that  the  irrita-  why,  if  the  networks  want  con- 
tion  “factor”  was  not  due  solely  trol  of  programming,  they 
to  local  commercials,  but  that  don’t  go  all  the  way  and  as- 
network  commercials  were  just  sume  the  risks  of  programming 
as  much  to  blame.  — charging  the  advertiser,  as 
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IT  you  have  International  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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advertiser.  He  urged  that  news¬ 
papers  present  a  united  front 
in  first  selling  their  medium 
and  then  their  individual  pa¬ 
pers  through  powerful  promo¬ 
tional  efforts. 

Promotion  managers  opened 
their  two-day  conference  with 
a  panel  discussion  on  newspa¬ 
per  research.  William  H.  Klus- 
meier,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  led 
off  by  debunking  some  of  the 
superlative  claims  made  by 
newspapers  as  test  m,arkets. 

Questions  Test  Markets 

“Isn’t  it  rather  foolish  for  all 
of  us  to  be  crying  ‘test  with 
us,’  a  ‘typical  test  market,’  or 
the  ‘best  test  market,’  or  the 
‘richest  test  market’  or  the  ‘big¬ 
gest  test  market,’  when  actual¬ 
ly  an  advertiser  doesn’t  really 
want  the  ‘biggest’  or  the  ‘rich¬ 
est’?”  he  asked.  “All  the  poor 
devil  wants  is  ,a  typical  city 
that  hits  a  happy  medium  on 
everything.  We  in  Rockford 
would  rather  sell  our  market 
for  all-around  use  as  day-in- 
day-out  media  than  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  just  test  copy.” 

George  H.  Fitch,  director  of 
advertising,  DeVoe  &  Reynolds, 


Inc.,  discussed  his  company’s 
techniques  of  evaluating  and 
selecting  m,arkets.  He  outlined 
the  firm’s  consistent  use  of 
newspapers. 

“Our  dealers  practically  de¬ 
mand  newspaper  advertising,” 
said  Mr.  Fitch.  “Aggressive 
demand  on  the  part  of  our 
dealers  has  been  a  definite  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  choice  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

He  outlined  the  various  ways 
in  which  DeVoe  &  Reynolds 
paint  company  use  newspapers 
both  at  the  national  level  and 
through  “target  town”  promo¬ 
tions  des’gned  to  increase  deal¬ 
er  distribution.  “In  every  city, 
we  have  been  gratified  with  the 
merchandising  support  given 
us,”  declared  Mr.  FMtch. 

Tells  of  Co-Op  Funds 

George  Cook,  merchandise 
manager.  Palm  Beach  Co.,  said 
newspapers  can  stimulate  cloth¬ 
ing  stores  to  spend  money 
available  to  them  by  the  co¬ 
operative  ad  plans  offered  by 
Palm  Beach. 

“This  year  we  are  making  a 
greater  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able,”  he  said,  “a  straight  three 
per  cent  on  net  wholesale  pur¬ 
chases  of  Palm  Beach  products 
— again,  providing  of  course, 
that  the  retailer  matches  the 
amount.  You  have  a  fund  of 
six  per  cent  of  wholesale  to 


reach  for.  This  allowance  is 
more  than  anyone  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry  gives,  and  we  still 
run  the  biggest  and  best  na¬ 
tional  ad  campaign,  in  color 
where  possible,  in  the  industry.” 

Howard  Wilcox,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  out¬ 
lined  merchandising  service  of¬ 
fered,  pointing  out  “the  line 
between  missionary  and  mer¬ 
cenary  is  a  thin  one.” 

Use  of  research  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  was  presented  by  a 
panel,  headed  by  Hugh  G.  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Taking  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were  Burt  W.  Wood- 
burn,  Publication  Research 
Service,  telling  of  the  pantry 
brand  survey  conducted  by  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald;  Don  Klein,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  explaining  that 
paper’s  consumer  panel;  and 
Dan  E.  Clark  II,  Dan  E.  Clark 
and  Associates,  discussing  the 
“Top  Ten  Brands,”  ^  survey 
that  combines  consumer  pref¬ 
erence  with  media  penetration. 

Herbert  G.  Schaeffer,  St. 
Lo%iis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
led  a  discussion  on  what  news¬ 
papers  can  do  to  revive  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  gains.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  more 
aggrressive  selling  is  needed  in 
various  classifications  to  offset 
“helpwanted”  ads.  Art  Keeney, 


Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  said 
his  paper  was  ahead  in  classi¬ 
fied. 

Ted  MacDonald,  MacDon^ald 
Want  Ad  Service,  urged  getting 
more  transient  advertising  into 
the  paper. 

Bradford  Wyckoff,  classified 
consultant,  told  of  the  “red 
spot”  promotion  used  by  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times 
Union  to  create  added  linage 
for  a  Christmas  gift  section. 
The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  is  seeking  to 
develop  educational  course  ad¬ 
vertising  as  national  mail  order 
advertising  in  the  classified 
columns. 

At  the  session  on  new  busi¬ 
ness  promotion,  L.  F.  Newmyer, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  said  it 
was  his  policy  to  work  on  spe¬ 
cial  sections  that  can  be  re¬ 
peated  year  after  year.  R.  E. 
Scofield,  Lexington  (Ky.),  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  told  of  a  new  series 
of  10  pages  now  being  sold  to 
Lexington  druggists  to  combat 
the  feeling  that  compounded 
drugs  ,are  over  priced. 

Bert  E.  Stolpe,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  told  of 
success  accorded  its  “blank 
page”  television  presentation, 
designed  to  show  the  durability 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Look¬ 
ing  ahead,  Mr.  Stolpe  said 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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CENTRAL  NNPA  officers  chosen  at  Cincinnati  regional  meeting,  left  to  right:  Earl  R.  Traux,  Jr.,  St.  Paul  Dis>  ^ 

patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  1st  vicepresident;  Joel  Irwin,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  president;  Andrew  Hertel,  Milwau-  ; 

Icee  Sentinel,  retiring  president;  Basil  P.  Caummisar,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  second  vicepresident  . 
and  William  H.  Klusmeier,  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  secretary. 


ADMIRAL  (Ret.)  Frederick  J.  Bell  (center),  executive  vicepresident,  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  Association  guest  speaker  who  sounded  warning 
on  local  rates  for  auto  dealers,  greeted  by  NNPA  President  Clifford  Shaw 
(right)  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Harold  Riesz,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  at  Cincinnati  conference. 


Promotion 

{Continued  from  page  69) 


newspapers  need  sharper  edi¬ 
ting,  a  variety  of  news  not 
covered  by  TV  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  TV.  “Thus  the  news¬ 
room,  with  its  major  role  in 
cremating  and  holding  readers,” 
he  said,  “holds  the  future  of 
daily  publishing  pretty  much 
in  its  own  hands.” 

Tells  of  Employe  Papers 

Lois  Carter,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  discussed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  employe  publica¬ 
tions  as  an  important  avenue  of 
newspaper  employe  relations. 
She  said  such  publications 
should  inform,  educate  and  per¬ 
suade  employes  regarding  com¬ 
pany  policy.  She  advocated 
“subtle  selling,”  rather  than  too 
blunt  an  approach  from  the 
management’s  standpoint.  “It 
is  the  job  of  the  employe  pub- 
lic,ation  editor  to  ‘shake  hands’ 
for  the  boss,”  she  explained, 
stating  that  newspapers  have 
generally  not  kept  pace  with 
other  industries  in  the  employe 
publication  held. 

Lester  McCrea,  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository,  told  of  that 
paper’s  editorial  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  to  attract  the  youth  and 
teen-page  audience.  “It  is  a 
good  policy  to  be  kid  conscious,” 
he  declared,  showing  how  the 
Repository  seeks  to  cultivate 
school  children,  featuring  many 
youth  activities  as  front  page 
news.  Two  major  promotions 
are  the  spelling  bee  for  grade 
school  children  and  the  g^eneral 
information  quiz  for  high  school 
students. 

Ed  Templin,  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  led  a  discussion  on 
NNPA  “promotion  primer,” 
which  is  being  written  as  a 
“do-it-yourself”  textbook  for 
newspapers  seeking  to  establish 
or  broaden  their  promotion  de¬ 
partments.  Preliminary  chap¬ 
ters  indicate  the  book  will  be 
aimed  at  individuals  who  know 
little  about  promotion. 

Robert  Weed,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  con¬ 
ducted  the  concluding  session 
on  circulation  promotion.  C.  D. 
O’Rourke,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  discussed  carrier  promo¬ 
tions.  Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  in  dealing  with 
effectiveness  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  said  “we  never  will  have 
any  cause  to  fear  ‘outside  com¬ 
petition’  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  put  into  our  promotion  work 
all  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm 
and  ‘know-how’  at  our  com¬ 
mand.” 

Joel  Irwin,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  was  elected  president 


of  the  Central  Regional  group, 
succeeding  Andrew  Hertel,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  Other 
officers  chosen  were  Earl  R. 
Truax  Jr.,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
first  vicepresident;  Basil  P. 
Caummisar,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-  Journal  and  Times, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Klusmeier,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  secretary.  St. 
Paul  was  chosen  as  the  1955 
Central  Regional  conference 
city. 

• 

TV  for  Little  Rock 

Washington 
With  dismissal  of  a  compet- 
i  n  g  application,  FCC  has 
awarded  a  permit  for  channel 
11  to  Arkansas  Television  Co. 
at  Little  Rock.  The  Arkansas 
Democrat  has  a  45%  interest 
in  the  firm. 


Ft,  Wayne  TV 
Ruling  Appealed 

Washington 
A  second  case  to  test  the 
FCC’s  diversification  of  me¬ 
dia  policy,  which  has  resulted 
in  denial  of  newspaper  ap¬ 
plications  for  television  per¬ 
mits,  has  been  started  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  here  by  Anthony 
Wayne  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Previously  filed  was  the 
action  brought  by  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
California.  Involved  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  appeal  is  the 
Commission’s  declaration  of 
policy  against  newspapers 
which  have  a  combination  ad¬ 
vertising  rate.  (E&P,  Oct.  9, 
page  7.) 


AP  Committee 
Nominates  Ten 

The  Nominating  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  met  in 
New  York  Nov.  9  and  named 
a  slate  of  nominees  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Apr.  25,  1955. 

The  committee  was  called 
upon  to  make  nominations  for 
directors  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  terms  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors:  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Sunday  Star;  John  R.  Reite- 
meyer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant;  Richard  W.  Clarke,  New 
York  Daily  News  and  Sunday 
News;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review ; 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News. 

The  committee  nominated 
those  five  men  plus  these  five 
additional  men;  Clarence  B. 
Hanson  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Sunday  News;  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kas.)  State 
Journal;  James  A.  Guthrie, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Daily 
Sun;  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Jour- 
nal  and  Sunday  News. 

The  group  also  was  called  on 
to  make  nominations  for  a  di¬ 
rector  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
Raymond  L.  Spangler,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune.  The 
committee  nominated  Mr. 
Spangler  and  Arthur  Ballan- 
tine  Jr.,  Durango  (Colo.)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

• 

Daily  Goes  Weekly 

PiKEVILLE,  Ky. 

The  Pikeville  Daily  News, 
which  claimed  3,000  circulation, 
has  gone  to  weekly  publication. 
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Fotogs  to  Click 
For  Embattled  Fellow 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

This  is  not  a  prejudgment. 
No  formal  editorials  are  forth¬ 
coming.  But,  informally,  in  a 
wee  Scot  fit  of  mad-Irish  mild¬ 
ness,  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
perhaps  it’s  time  something  was 
done. 

But  it’s  not  probable.  You’re 
born,  go  to  school,  get  mar¬ 
ried,  pay  taxes,  fight  in  world 
wars — it’s  that  way.  It’s  been 
that  way  for  several  genera¬ 
tions. 

Photographer  Beaten 
But  in  the  scheme  of  things 
you  don’t  protect  the  working 
press.  In  this  case,  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  Sonnee  Gottlieb,  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  chief,  INP,  was 
beaten  by  hoods  in  a  fighter’s 
dressing  room. 

He  got  $285  worth  of  beating 
on  his  person,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  smashed  camera.  He  fought 
back  the  same  amount  in  self¬ 
protection,  and  on  that  score 
it  was  at  least  a  moral  victory 
for  Sonnee.  Too  few  camera¬ 
men  have  the  chance,  or  are 
willing,  to  bang  back. 

This  is  the  story. 

Sonnee  covered  the  Kid  Gavi- 
lan-Johnny  Saxton  fight.  The 
word  fight  is  used  only  for 
identification.  After  the  thing, 
the  photographer,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary,  went  to  the  teiar-swept 
room  of  the  loser,  Gavilan. 

Dragged  Down 
There  he  was  set  upon.  He 
was  dragged  down,  punched  all 
over — sorely  mistreated  by,  he 
says,  a  bunch  of  toughs.  He’s 
very  thankful  he  wasn’t 
knocked  to  the  floor,  for,  as 
he  further  explains.  “I  hate  to 
think  of  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  if  that  had  oc¬ 
curred.” 

Sonnee,  a  lightweight,  said 
Gavilan  looked  lost-buttons  hap¬ 
py  in  the  dressing  room.  The 
whole  scene  was  a  nightmare  in 
reverse. 

He  took  one  shot  showing  the 
Kid  crying,  then  handed  the 
holder  to  an  assistant  who  took 
it  back  to  INP’s  office  for  the 
usual  transmission.  Then  our 
intrepid  boy  stood  on  ^  sink  in 
the  middle  of  the  insanity,  ’Tike 
any  photographer  doing  his 
duty,”  for  more  shots. 

At  this  point,  Sonnee  says,  he 
was  rudely  tom  loose  from  his 


duty  and  manhandled.  The  , 
photographer  claims  that  Angel  | 
Lopez,  the  Kid’s  manager, 
grabbed  him  by  the  trousers  ^ 
and  got  him  off  the  sink,  faster  ^ 
than  water  can  drip  from  la  | 
leaky  faucet.  ^ 

Hit  in  the  Head  i 

Then  another  guy  cost  him  ^ 
that  $285,  or  a  good  part  of  it,  ’ 
with  a  couple  of  well-placed  j 
punches  to  the  head.  ' 

Champ  Sonnee  by  this  time  ' 
had  had  enough.  He  swung 
and  swang,  “to  protect  myself.” 
There  is  no  official  estimjate  of 
the  damage  he  might  have  in¬ 
flicted,  but  it’s  for  sure  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  well  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  a  Strob  unit. 

Good  enough  so  that  one  of 
the  alleged  assailants  brought 
charges  against  Sonnee.  He,  in 
turn,  has  brought  counter¬ 
charges.  The  whole  affair  will 
be  reviewed  ;at  a  magistrate’s 
hearing  at  city  hall  on  Nov.  16. 

According  to  our  Philadelphia 
correspondent,  a  local  newspa¬ 
per,  the  working  press  there 
and  Bob  Considine,  INS  col¬ 
umnist,  are  disturbed. 

Fighters  a  Menace 
Our  informant  says  Sonnee’s 
defenders  “are  expected  to  pack 
the  hearing.”  He  reports  th,at 
Bob  said  that  hoodlums  in 
fighters’  dressing  rooms  are  a 
menace  to  newspapermen. 

As  for  the  paper,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  this  was 
an  editorial  appearing  there: 
“Many  persons,  including  a 

•  number  of  those  in  official  ca¬ 
pacities,  think  they  are  smart 
to  attack  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  physically. 

“When  the  newspapermen 
are  bigger  than  they  are,  and 
1  they  get  the  worst  of  such  an 

•  encounter,  they  yell  for  the 
!  police.  It  is  about  time  that 
i  newspapermen  also  were  given 

the  right  to  yell  for  the  police. 

!  “If  the  press  is  to  be  free, 

!  its  reporters  and  photographers 
:  must  be  griven  the  legal  pro- 
!  tection  they  deserve,  to  keep  it 

•  free.  Apparently  the  days  when 
I  threats,  intimidation  and  bodily 
:  violence  were  used  to  suppress 
!  news  have  not  passed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  the  job  of  the 

!  legislature  to  write  finis  to 
i  them.” 


Legal  Forums 
Draw  Crowds 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
which  launched  an  annual 
series  of  Medical  Forums  in 
1952  and  has  seen  the  idea 
mushroom  to  national  promi¬ 
nence  (47  cities  are  now  stag¬ 
ing  similar  forums)  has  /added 
a  series  of  Legal  Forums  to  its 
list  of  public  service  features. 

The  Legal  Forums  are  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Medical  Fo¬ 
rums.  A  panel  of  seven  at¬ 
torneys,  including  a  speaker 
and  moder,ator,  discuss  a  variety 
of  legal  topics  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  in  advance  by 
readers  of  the  Times.  Each  pro¬ 
gram  lasts  one  hour  and  is 
broadcast  by  the  Times’  radio 
station,  WTSP. 

The  series,  which  started  Oct. 
20,  attracted  such  large  crowds 
that  police  had  to  be  assigned 
to  handle  hundreds  of  standees 
in  the  high  school  auditorium. 


Army  Ends  Case 
Against  Voorhees 

Washington 

The  Army  has  dismissed 
court  martial  charges  against 
Lt.  Col.  Melvin  V.  Voorhees 
which  alleged  that  he  submitted 
two  articles  on  Korean  war 
problems  to  a  newspaper  with¬ 
out  prior  department  clearance 
as  required  by  regulations. 

An  announcement  stated  that 
it  had  been  decided  that  a  re¬ 
trial  of  long,  drawn  out  and 
complicated  proceedings  “would 
not  be  practicable.” 

Col.  Voorhees,  former  chief 
censor  of  the  8th  Army  in 
Korea  and  former  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  is  no 
longer  in  the  Army. 

Early  in  1954,  violations  of 
regulations,  which  provide  for 
censorship  of  articles  written 
by  Army  personnel  were 
charged.  The  court  martial 
found  Col.  Voorhees  guilty. 
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Southern  Mill 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


improvements  and  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  with  a  new  process. 
Demand  by  publishers  for  an 
additional  100,000  tons  in  1955 
could  be  met  readily,  he  said, 
since  Canadian  mills  are  not 
now  running  at  full  rated  capa¬ 
city. 

“Consumer  pressure  for  more 
production  has  been  reduced  in 
the  last  two  years,”  Mr.  Savage 
said. 

A  Car  for  ‘Mr.  SNPA’ 

The  newsprint  interest  at  this 
SNPA  convention  was  over¬ 
shadowed  only  by  the  formali¬ 
ties  of  retiring  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son  Sr.,  at  his  own  wish,  from 
the  post  of  secretary-manager. 
First,  tribute  was  paid  to  him 
for  his  50  years  of  association 
with  the  group,  during  which 
time  he  has  seen  the  member¬ 
ship  rise  to  a  new  peak  of  420 
papers. 

Mr.  Johnson  leaves  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  treasury  surplus 
of  $100,000,  it  was  disclosed  by 
H.  Galt  Braxton,  Kinston 
(N.  C.)  Free  Press,  who,  as 
sergeant-at-arms,  conducted  the 
ceremony  in  which  “Mr.  SNPA” 
received  a  factory-fresh  Olds- 
mobile  88  (so  new  it  was  “off 
the  record”  so  far  as  pictures 
were  concerned)  and  a  purse  of 
approximately  $2,000  to  “cover 
the  income  tax  he’ll  have  to 
pay  on  it.” 

On  the  stage  to  receive  the 
gifts  and  plaudits  were  Mr. 
Johnson’s  wife;  their  son,  Wal¬ 
ter  Jr.  and  his  wife;  and  their 
daughter,  Lucibel.  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  the  new  car  a  trial  spin 
around  the  narrow  palm-fes¬ 
tooned  paths  outside  the  ritzy 
Boca  Raton  Hotel. 

Peyton  C.  Anderson,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  the  retiring 
president,  announced  that  Tom 
Tanner,  labor  commissioner  of 
SNPA  for  about  15  years,  was 
moving  into  the  secretary-man¬ 
ager  post,  and  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son  Jr,  would  take  over  the 
labor  office.  Mr.  Anderson  said 
arrangements  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  provide  a  pension  sys¬ 
tem  for  all  SNPA  headquarters 
employes  with  annuities  equal 
to  those  on  most  southern  news¬ 
papers. 

Henry  Bradley  Elected 

The  man  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Anderson  as  president  in 
the  “transition  period”  is  Har¬ 
ry  Bradley,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Birming¬ 
ham  newspapers  since  1901. 

Replacing  Myron  G.  Cham¬ 


NEW  OFFICIALS— At  left,  Charles  McD.  Puckette  of  Chattanooga, 
newly-elected  treasurer  of  SNPA;  at  right,  Tom  Tanner,  formerly  labor 
commissioner,  who  moves  up  to  secretary-manager  post. 


bers,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News 
Sentinel,  as  treasurer  is  Charles 
Me  D.  Puckette,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  and  Frank  G. 
Ahlgren,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial-Appeal,  goes  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  one 
year  in  Mr.  Puckette’s  place. 

Other  new  directors  (for 
three  years)  are:  Max  Nuss- 
baum,  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer; 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  Millard  Cope,  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News-Messenger;  Hor¬ 
ace  Hall,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle; 
and  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader. 

Committee  of  Grandsons 

As  a  parting  act  Mr.  Johnson 
suggested  that  all  members  file 
with  headquarters  the  names  of 
their  sons  and  grandsons,  who 
are  under  five  years  of  age,  so 
that  a  committee  may  be  drawn 
from  among  them  to  take 
charge  of  opening  the  SNPA 
history  chest  in  2003.  Among 
the  many  items  it  contains,  Mr. 
Johnson  noted,  is  a  pint  flask 
of  moonshine  corn  liquor. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Tulsa, 
board  chairman,  announced  that 
the  directors  h  ad  restored 
SNPA’s  contribution  of  $750  a 
year  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  committee.  The 
association  withdrew  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  ACEJ  last  year  due 
to  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
accreditation  program. 

The  board  conferred  plaques 
on  Mr.  Anderson,  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  year’s  service  as 
president,  and  on  Mr.  Chambers, 


for  five  years  of  service  as 
treasurer  “with  a  satisfactory 
surplus.” 

In  the  only  formal  speech  of 
the  convention,  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  recited  the  numerous  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  attacks  that 
are  being  made  upon  the  press, 
suggesting  the  prevalence  of  a 
“cold  war  on  newspapers.”  He 
reminded  that  newspapers  are 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
the  people’s  right  to  know,  yet 
text  books  falsely  represent  the 
economics  of  advertising  and 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  with  its  diversifi¬ 
cation  policy,  classified  pub¬ 
lishers  with  communists,  crimi¬ 
nals  and  other  undesirables  in 
order  to  deny  them  television 
permits. 


Gold  Cup  for  ‘Week’  Promotion 

A  gold  cup,  the  first  award  of 
its  kind,  was  presented  to  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  and 
Times  Herald  for  its  “all-out” 
activities  in  support  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Week.  Loyal  Phillips,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
committee,  also  gave  two  small¬ 
er  cups  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  Enquirer. 

Receiving  “worthy  of  recog¬ 
nition”  citations  were:  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  Record 
News,  Concord  (N.C.)  News, 
and  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park 
City  Daily  News. 

Joseph  G.  Terry,  tax  consul¬ 
tant,  described  how  publishers 
could  take  special  advantage  of 
certain  concessions  of  the  new 
tax  code  if  they  adopt  a  tax 
policy  that  makes  the  1954  law 
“a  tool  of  management.”  He 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  credits  for  commissions 
paid  to  advertising  agrents  under 
the  new  system  for  setting  up 
reserves  for  estimated  expense. 


JAMES  L  KNIGHT,  left,  general  manager,  Miami  Herald,  delivering 
welcome  speech  to  SNPA  convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  The  outgoing 
president,  Peyton  Anderson,  is  in  the  center  and  R.  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  out¬ 
going  chairman  of  the  board,  is  at  the  right. 


He  expressed  shock  at  finding 
statements  in  Labor's  Daily, 
the  newspaper  published  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  which  denounced  news¬ 
papers  as  “Big  Business”  and 
characterized  publishers  as 
“thinking  just  like  Big  Business 
— that  what’s  good  for  General 
Motors  is  good  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.” 

Here  was  a  case,  he  said, 
where  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
newspapers’  own  employes  was 
berating  their  own  industry. 

Mr.  Williams  placed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  combatting  the 
anti-newspaper  sentiment  upon 
individual  publishers  in  their 
own  towns. 
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SNPA  Papers  Have 
Gain  in  Net  Revenue 


Some  publishers,  principally 
in  the  10-50,000  circulation 
class,  have  found  ways  in  the 
past  year  to  get  out  of  the 
woods;  they  have  increased 
their  net  revenue.  Publishers  in 
the  over-50,000  cbiss  aren’t  do¬ 
ing  quite  so  well. 

Conversation  panels  at  the 
^innual  meeting  of  the  Southern 


•  Little  benefit  is  expected 
from  the  no-pack  mat  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  ANPA  Research 
Laboratory  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  equipment  it  would 
entail. 

Survey  Through  School 
On  the  subject  of  reader  sur¬ 
veys,  one  publisher  reported 
that  he  had  paid  $3,500  for 


lecting  bills  and  got  only  the 
response,  “the  fact  we’re  here 
would  indicate  we’re  collect¬ 
ing.”  He  added  the  information 
that  his  paper,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  had 
set  aside  $4,400  for  bad  bets 
and  adjustments,  but  used  only 
$2,800  of  it  with  a  million-dol- 
lar  ad  gross  in  a  year. 

TV  Log  Problem 
The  problem  of  television 
logs — whether  to  print  them 
free  as  a  public  service  or 
charge  stations  a  fee — is  still  a 
perplexing  one,  publishers  said. 


Westward  Ho! 

Directors  of  SNPA  decided 
to  take  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  1955,  reviving  on  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  alternating  between 
eastern  and  western  sites. 
Next  year’s  meeting  will  take 
place  in  October  at  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  Registration  at  Boca 
Raton  was  500. 


Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  checkup  that  resulted  in  wholly  Cgner^illy,  there  was  agreement 


tion  here  this  week  developed 
this  general  picture  of  the 
newspaper  business  today: 

•  Increased  dollar  volume 
with  a  declining  net  profit. 

Publishers  of  15  newspapers 
in  the  10-50,000  circulation 
class  (about  half  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  for  a  show  of  hands)  re¬ 
ported  they  were  ahead  of  last 
year  in  gross  revenue;  10  of 
these  were  ahead  in  net 
revenue. 

Publishers  of  11  newspapers 
in  the  over-50,000  group  (also 
approximately  half  of  those 
voting)  were  ahead  in  gross; 
only  three  of  these  were  show¬ 
ing  gains  in  net  revenue  over 
the  previous  year. 

Out  of  the  discussions  came 
these  general  impressions: 

•  Some  publishers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  bold  measures  to  main¬ 
tain  solid  business  relationships. 


unexpected  popularity  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  it  had  been  planned 
to  drop.  He  advised:  If  you’re 
going  to  throw  out  a  feature 
because  you  know  it  isn’t  any 
good,  just  go  ahead  and  tell 
your  readers  that  it  isn’t  popu¬ 
lar  and  don’t  take  any  surveys. 

Holt  McPherson,  High  Point 
(N.C.)  Enterpris‘>.  recommend¬ 
ed  a  surv’ey  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  civics 
classes  of  the  junior  high 
school.  Pupils  took  home  the 
questionnaires  And  worked  them 
out  with  their  parents,  thus 
providing  both  control  of  the 
project  and  an  opportunity  to 
teach  the  young  people  better 
appreciation  for  their  news¬ 
paper. 

After  several  months  of  trial 
with  a  weekly  earned  rate  con¬ 
tract  for  local  advertisers,  Phil 
Buchheit.  Spartanburg  (S.  T.l 
Herald— loiimal.  believes  th" 


The  trend  upward  of  circu-  principal  advantage  may  lie  in 


lation  prices  has  hAlted. 

•  Morning  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  appear  healthier  in  circula¬ 
tion  while  evening  papers  (with 
exceptions)  remain  static. 

•  Fewer  papers  are  thinking 
about  raising  advertising  rates 
next  year. 


the  fact  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  merchant  think  more  con¬ 
stantly  about  advertising. 

Ads  on  Weekly  Basis 
The  idea  grew  out  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  natural  weekly 
cycle  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Many  newsp,apers  have 


•  Trying  to  get  Along  with  been  swinging  over  to  weekly 
automobile  dealers  and  help  billings.  Spartanburg  mer- 
them  to  clean  up  the  bootleg-  chants  have  the  opportunity  to 


ging  in  “new”  cars  has  its  legal 
entanglements. 

•  There’s  no  assurance  that 
the  addition  of  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  will  increase  circula¬ 
tion. 


work  under  annual  contracts 
that  offer  weekly  discounts  on 
space  and  cash  of  from  5%  to 
31%.  The  minimum  is  100 
inches  and  the  maximum  three 
pages.  Bills  sent  out  Monday 


that  radio  logs  can  be  dropped 
without  reader  protest  because 
they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
listings  of  “news”  and  “music.” 
However,  one  publisher  who 
has  15  radio  stations  in  his 
area  was  concerned  over  re¬ 
ports  that  there’s  a  resurgence 
of  interest  in  radio. 

In  a  checkup  of  350  cities  re¬ 
cently,  it  WAS  found  that  211 
newspapers  charge  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  TV  logs;  some  get  a 
regular  ad  rate  from  stations 
or  sponsors,  some  levy  a  ser¬ 
vice  fee.  Objection  was  voiced 
to  having  a  “service  fee”  on 
the  newspaper’s  rate  card.  In 
quite  a  few  instances  newspa¬ 
pers  have  worked  out  50-50  Ar¬ 
rangements  in  which  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  pay  half  the  cost  of 
producing  a  lift-out  program 
section  once  a  week. 

The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  might  provide 
some  ammunition  against  the 
stations’  “public  service”  prop¬ 
aganda  by  m,atching  the  reader- 
ship  values  of  logs  with  those 
of  high-style  local  store  ads 
and  food  ads.  One  publisher 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
store  ads  would  outrank,  in 
many  cases,  even  the  comics 
for  readership  ratings. 

“If  that  were  so,”  a  publisher 
commented,  facetiously,  “we 
ought  to  give  our  space  for 
those  Ads.” 

Stations  have  argued  that 
newspapers  owe  it  to  their 
readers  to  print  the  logs  be- 


Small  papers  have  a  crying  SAturday  noon,  cause  they  are  widely  read,  he 


need  for  a  spot  newspicture 
service  that  is  less  costly  than 
leased  wire  reception. 

•  Surveys  of  reader  likes 
and  dislikes  only  serve  to  con- 
fu.se  editors’  judgment. 

•  The  “junk  mail”  service 
offered  by  the  Post  Office  is  a 
menace  to  newspapers,  yet 
there  are  signs  that  it  may 
build  a  whole  new  “Watch- 
Your  Mail”  linAge  category,  as 
evidenced  this  week  in  the  Life 
ad. 


Several  publishers  expressed  explained. 


interest  in  the  plan  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  .small  store  a 
chance  to  earn  a  discount  just 
like  the  big  store;  also  of  mini¬ 
mizing  the  “shock”  which  an 
advertiser  experiences  when  he 
sees  a  bill  for  a  whole  month’s 
linage.  In  the  m.atter  of  collect¬ 
ing  bills,  the  Spartanburg  pa¬ 
pers  added  one  bookkeeper  in 
place  of  one  collector. 

Loyal  Phillips,  panel  chair¬ 
man,  asked  how  many  pub¬ 
lishers  were  having  trouble  col- 


The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
has  adopted  a  plan  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  logs  on  its  editorial 
page,  with  a  view  to  building 
readership  of  that  page.  The 
local  station  gives  a  signoff 
plug  to  the  newspaper. 

New  Car  Vs.  Used  Car 
Demands  by  new  car  dealers 
for  the  local  ad  rate  and  pres¬ 
sures  to  get  newspapers  to  re¬ 
fuse  “new”  car  copy  from  used 
CAr  dealers,  at  the  local  classi¬ 


fied  rate,  are  giving  publishers 
their  worst  headache. 

A  few  who  had  consulted 
their  attorneys  after  receiving 
requests  to  impose  restrictions 
on  advertisers  said  they  had 
been  advised  to  do  nothing  but 
follow  their  past  practices,  lest 
they  become  involved  in  re- 
straint-of-trade  charges.  One 
Florida  newspAper  suffered  the 
loss  of  $38,000  in  automotive 
linage  recently  when  dealers 
“ganged  up”  on  it  because  it 
refused  to  impose  a  rule  that 
1955  models  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  new  cars  for  one 
year  and  no  used  car  dealer 
would  be  allowed  to  advertise 
any  ’55  models  as  “new”  in  thAt 
period. 

Another  publisher  reported 
that  car  dealers,  seeking  to 
gain  the  local  rate,  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  limit  their 
ads  to  12  inches  of  space  on 
any  one  day.  The  newspaper 
retaliated  by  refusing  to  accept 
Any  copy  of  less  than  20  inches 
and  told  the  dealers  they  could 
advertise  on  that  basis  or  stay 
out  altogether.  The  dealers 
scrapped  their  12-inch  limit. 

In  Texas,  where  a  similar 
situation  developed,  the  news¬ 
papers  went  along  with  the 
de;alers’  self-imposed  limit  but 
soon  the  state  authorities  in¬ 
voked  the  anti-trust  law  and 
fined  the  dealers  $5,000. 

Dealers’  ‘Model’  Law 

Louisiana  has  enacted  a 
dealer-sponsored  “model  law” 
which  will  go  into  effect  Jan.  1, 
defining  as  “new”  only  those 
cars  sold  by  a  factory-fran¬ 
chised  dealer.  Several  publish¬ 
ers  reported  similar  statutes 
have  been  offered  in  other  legis¬ 
latures. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of 
the  panel  that  the  present 
squabble  is  part  of  the  all-out 
effort  by  auto  dealers  to  obtain 
local  contract  rates.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  reported,  dealers 
tried  to  persuade  the  newspaper 
to  grant  the  local  rate  with  the 
argAiment  that  if  the  dealers 
thus  gained  control  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  there 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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SNPA  Gains 
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would  be  more  money  spent  in 
newspapers  ^ind  less  in  TV  and 
other  media. 

One  publisher  doubted  if  a 
greater  volume  of  auto  linage, 
presumably  at  the  department 
store  rate,  would  be  beneficial. 
Readership  of  auto  ads  usually 
is  far  below  that  for  local  store 
copy,  he  said,  and  the  low  rate 
on  the  latter  can  be  justified 
by  the  fact  that  it  builds  cir¬ 
culation. 

A  warning  was  voiced  that 
agencies  and  representatives 
would  object  strenuously  to  the 
local  rate  arrangement  and  it 
was  mentioned  also  that  the 
Ford  Company  had,  in  several 
instances,  pleaded  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  maintain  the  agency 
system. 

In  the  over-50,000  group,  11 
raised  advertising  rates  last 
year;  eight  said  they  contem¬ 
plated  doing  so  next  year.  The 
under-50,000  group  had  six  who 
raised  rates  last  year,  three 
who  plan  increases. 

A  dip  in  local  linage  on  Sun¬ 
day  was  of  concern  to  one  pub¬ 
lisher  but  it  appeared  to  be  an 
exception.  Others  said  Monday¬ 
evening  store  openings  had 
helped  them  but  in  a  few  cases 
it  was  reported  that  merchants 
had  not  benefited  by  the  Mon¬ 
day  shopping. 

Circulation  Increases 

Twenty-four  of  38  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  over-50,000  class 
had  circulation  gains  last  year; 
15  in  the  morning  field.  All 
four  Knight  newspapers,  2 
A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  increased 
circulation  last  year,  reported 
James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald. 

Answering  a  question  about 
Sunday  supplements,  one  pub¬ 
lisher  advised  that  he  had  found 
it  better  to  add  the  supplement 
after  a  price  increase  rather 
than  with  it.  In  his  case  cir¬ 
culation  was  regained  but  in 
other  situations  he  had  studied, 
loss  in  circulation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  a  price  boost,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  addition  of  a 
supplement,  was  not  recouped. 

Lisle  Baker,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
said  a  10-year  analysis  of  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  had  not  estab¬ 
lished  any  definite  pattern  of 
circulation  gains. 

George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  newspapers,  said  he  had 
never  seen  a  profit  from  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  in  Atlanta.  In 
another  phase  of  the  circulation 
discussion  he  urged  publishers 
to  consider  steps  to  keep  sales 
increasing  in  line  with  popula¬ 


tion  growth.  Early  press  starts 
to  enable  delivery  of  the  paper 
before  TV  claims  the  reader’s 
attention  are  mandatory  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Radiophoto  Service 

Stepping  up  use  of  Wire- 
photos  to  as  many  as  24  a  day, 
at  the  expense  of  routine  news 
items,  has  helped  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  TV,  said  Thomas  L. 
Robinson. 

A  pitch  for  the  interests  of 
small-paper  publishers  in  the 
radiophoto  service  which  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Press  Wireless 
have  been  testing  fell  flat. 
However,  Josh  L.  Horne  of 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram, 
the  pioneer  in  the  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  Tiffen  Davidson,  of 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal, 
said  they  were  hopeful  of  lining 
up  five  papers  for  a  joint  try¬ 
out  early  in  1955. 

According  to  Messrs.  Horne 
and  Davidson  the  radiophoto 
system  offers  cheaper  delivery 
of  pictures  than  Wirephoto  (ap¬ 
proximately  $22  per  hour  for 
reception  of  five  pictures)  and 
enables  the  smaller  papers  to 
keep  up  to  the  minute  with 
news  illustrations. 

• 

Baker  Reports 
INO  Progress 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Financial  support  for  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions,  Inc.  was  asked  by  Lisle 
F.  Baker,  its  president,  at  the 
SNP.4  convention. 

Detailing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  with  INO  since 
its  formal  creation  last  April, 
the  Louisville  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  said  seminars  are  under 
way  and  a  technical  director 
has  been  hired.  Selection  of  an 
executive  director  and  a  head¬ 
quarters  site  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  Baker  reported. 

The  technical  director  is 
William  F.  Braasch,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  graduate, 
former  University  of  Louisville 
instructor,  and  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Training 
Directors.  He  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  in-plant  training  work 
and  has  made  refinements  in 
INO’s  basic  press  training  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  is  counting 
on  an  annual  income  of  $200,- 
000  from  publishers  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  to  support 
the  new  program,  emphasized 
that  INO  is  “not  anti-union,  nor 
pro-union,  but  an  attempt  by 
publishers  to  find  out  the  facts 
about  their  business.” 


Gannett  Buys 
Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  century  -  old  Niagara 
Falla  Gazette  Nov.  10  joined 
the  Gannett  Group. 

An  agreement  was  reached 
between  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
president  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  late  Alanson 
C.  Deuel,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette,  a  short 
time  before  Mr.  Deuel’s  death 
on  Oct.  19.  Technicalities  held 
up  the  closing  of  the  deal  until 
Nov.  10. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York,  newspaper  broker.  The 
Gazette  is  the  first  daily  added 
to  the  Gannett  group  since 
1943.  A  figure  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000  was  involved  in  the 
transaction. 

The  Gannett  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  22  other  newspapers,  five 
radio  stations  and  three  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Illinois,  has  a  policy  of  local 
autonomy. 

Robert  T.  Harrold,  general 
manager,  and  Thomas  J.  Ber- 
rigan,  editor,  will  continue  in 
those  posts  here. 

The  Gazette’s  growth  to  its 
present  circulation  of  about  33,- 
()( 0  paralleled  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Deuel  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1895  and 
gained  control  of  the  company 
in  1911.  The  Gazette  has  occu¬ 
pied  its  own  building  since  1915 
and  only  three  years  ago  an 
extensive  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  was  completed.  A  six- 
unit  Goss  Headliner  press  was 
installed. 

*  «  * 

Joe  Western,  a  member  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  taken  over  the  weekly 
Odessan,  published  in  Odessa, 
Mo.  The  newspaper  was  sold 
by  William  A.  Bray,  g;eneral 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  and  Missouri  Press 
Service,  Inc.,  Columbia. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Scott,  owner  of 
the  Quitaque  (Tex.)  Post  and 
the  Turkey  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
has  announced  sale  of  both 
weeklies  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean 
H.  Humphreys,  former  Iowa 
publishers.  The  two  weeklies  are 
printed  in  Quitaque.  The  sale 
was  arranged  by  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Inc., 
of  Salina  and  Norton,  Kas. 


Jane  Stretch  O'Neill 


Jane  Stretch  Is 
Named  Editor 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Harold  A.  Stretch,  pres¬ 
ident-publisher  of  the  Camden 
Courier-Post,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Jane  A.  Stretch, 
as  editor. 

It  was  further  announced  that 
James  M.  O’Neill  has  been 
named  executive  editor. 

Miss  Stretch  had  served, 
since  Sept.  3,  1953,  as  associate 
editor  with  Editor  Frank  H. 
Ryan,  who  died  suddenly  last 
week. 

She  began  newspaper  work 
in  1936  following  her  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle.  The  daughter  of  the 
late  Harold  A.  Stretch,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Courier-Post,  Miss 
Stretch  became  his  secretary  in 
1938  while  Mr.  Stretch  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

She  had  worked  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  wrote  theatre  and  re¬ 
views  and  a  book  column.  In 
1942,  Miss  Stretch  enlisted  in 
the  Women’s  Army  Corp.  She 
held  the  rank  of  major  when  she 
left  the  service  in  1947. 

Mr.  O’Neill  joined  the  old 
Evening  Courier  after  attend¬ 
ing  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
schools  and  Haverford  College. 
He  worked  successively  as  re¬ 
porter,  rewriteman,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  in  his  29- 
years  with  the  paper. 

• 

Photo  in  Libel  Suit 

Miami,  Fla. 

Blanche  Harper  is  suing  the 
Miami  Herald  for  $50,000, 
claiming  a  picture  published 
Sept.  6  damaged  the  reputation 
of  her  hotel.  The  photo,  show¬ 
ing  a  girl  walking  up  a  stair¬ 
way  with  a  man,  illustrated  an 
article,  “Oldest  Profession  No 
Glamor  Job.” 

• 

Name  Popularized 

N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

It’s  been  the  Evening  News 
of  the  Tonawandaa  for  74  years, 
but  nearly  everybody  just  asked 
for  the  Tonawanda  News,  so 
that’s  its  official  name  now. 
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SDX  Talks 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


“The  newspaper  that  is  alone 
in  its  field  can  present  the  news 
in  better  perspective,  and  resist 
that  pressure  for  immediacy 
which  makes  for  incomplete, 
shoddy  or  premature  reporting. 
The  newspaper  without  compe¬ 
tition  in  its  field  doesn’t  have  to 
rush  on  to  the  streets  with  un¬ 
confirmed  bulletin  rumors  in 
order  to  protect  itself  against  a 
riv^l  in  case  the  story  by  a  long 
shot  chance  turns  out  to  be  true. 

“Newspapers  in  single  owner¬ 
ship  cities  can  be,  and  I  think 
usually  are,  less  inhibited  about 
coiTecting  their  own  errors, 
fully  and  fairly. 

“Some  critics  of  newspapers 
in  single  ownership  cities  make 
the  completely  erroneous  as¬ 
sumption  that  those  newspapers 
are  the  sole  source  from  which 
the  public  gets  its  news  and  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas.  There  are, 
of  course,  dozens  of  other  news 
sources:  television,  radio,  news 
magazines,  labor  papers,  com¬ 
munity  papers,  outside  dailies, 
etc.,  that  also  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  ideas,  and  points  of  view. 

“And  if  a  ‘monopoly’  news¬ 
paper  is  really  bad,  then  it 
won’t  last  long  es  a  monopoly. 
New  competition  by  abler  and 
more  socially  minded  newspa¬ 
permen  will  displace  and  super¬ 
sede  it. 

Survey  Reader  Reaction 

“The  newspapers  with  which 
I  am  connected  in  Minneapolis 
and  Des  Moines  have  long  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  value  of  public 
attitude,  as  well  as  reader  in¬ 
terest,  surveys.  The  papers  in 
Louisville  and  in  Atlanta  place 
a  similar  value  on  such  surveys, 
and  in  all  four  cities  identical 
public  attitude  surveys  were 
made  last  year. 

“It  is  highly  encouraging,  I 
think,  that  the  surveys  in  all 
four  of  these  cities,  Atlanta, 
Louisville,  Des  Moines  ^nd  Min¬ 
neapolis,  showed  that  the  public 
in  1953  had  a  higher  regard  for 
the  quality  and  performance  of 
the  eight  separate  papers  in¬ 
volved  than  was  shown  in  sim¬ 
ilar  surveys  in  previous  years. 
This  was  indicated  in  many 
ways,  covering  the  public’s 
opinion  ps  to  the  newspapers’ 
fairness,  impartiality,  adequacy 
of  news  coverage,  willingness  to 
correct  errors,  etc.  These  sur¬ 
veys  seem  to  me  to  prove  that 
publishers  can,  even  in  so-called 
monopoly  cities,  win  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  public  confidence. 

“EMdence  of  increased  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
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fairness  of  the  press  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  pleasant  facts  that 
newspapers  carried  more  dol¬ 
lars  of  advertising  revenue  in 
1953  than  ever  before,  or  that 
combined  total  circulations  of 
all  U.S.  papers  are  at  or  near 
their  all  time  highs. 

Studies  Circulation  Shifts 

“In  an  effort  to  find  whether 
Anything  significant  in  circula¬ 
tion  trends  is  taking  place  I 
have  had  all  the  sizable  U.S. 
newspapers  listed  showing  their 
ABC  circulations  as  of  March 
31,  1947,  and  March  31,  1954, 
with  their  gains  and  losses. 
While  overall  circulations  are 
at  or  close  to  their  peaks,  some 
changes  that  I  think  are  of 
major  significance  have  taken 
place. 

“Eleven  of  the  big  Sunday 
newspapers  have  lost  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  more  than  three 
million  circulation  between  1947 
and  1954.  The  losses  ranged 
from  a  low  of  84.000  to  a  high 
of  963.000  with  an  average  de¬ 
cline  of  276,000  copies. 

“With  A  single  exception, 
those  newspapers  that  have  had 
the  heaviest  circulation  losses 
are  not  papers  that  regard  full 
and  fair  news  presentation  as 
their  primary  function  and  rea¬ 
son  for  existence.  Ten  of  the 
eleven  largest  circulation  losers 
Are  nublications  which  have  de¬ 
pended  primarily  upon  enter¬ 
tainment  features  or  sex  and 
crime  sensationalism  to  attract 
readers,  or  are  papers  which 
frequently  editorialize  in  and 
slant  their  news  columns  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  publishers’  prejudices 
and  opinions  rather  than  to  give 
the  straight  news. 

‘Feature’  Papers  Off 

During  this  same  seven-yeAr 
period,  other  Sunday  papers 
have  gained  more  circulation 
than  the  eleven  that  I  have  just 
mentioned  have  lost.  'Those  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  gained  circula¬ 
tion  are  with  only  minor  excep¬ 
tions  publications  that  regard 
full  And  fair  presentation  of  the 
news  as  their  primary  function 
and  reason  for  being. 

“An  analysis  of  daily  circu¬ 
lation  gains  and  losses  over 
this  same  seven  year  period,  of 
both  morning  papers  and  eve¬ 
ning,  reveals  the  same  thing  as 
is  true  of  Sunday  papers.  With 
A  few  exceptions,  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  had  and  are  hav¬ 
ing  circulation  trouble  are  those 
that  have  relied  heavily  upon 
entertainment  features  and  sex 
and  crime  sensationalism,  or  are 
papers  which  aH  too  frequently 
tend  to  distort  and  slant  the 
news  and  make  it  buttress  their 
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editorial  page  opinions.  Those 
daily  newspapers  that  have  been 
growing  in  circulation  are,  with 
minor  exceptions,  those  that 
try  to  present  the  news  com¬ 
pletely  And  without  bias. 

Draws  Conclusions 

“From  this  circulation  anal¬ 
ysis  I  draw  these  conclusions: 

“First,  the  growth  of  televi¬ 
sion  watching  has  reduced  the 
relative  appeal  of  mine-run  en¬ 
tertainment  features  in  news¬ 
papers.  Entertainment  features 
that  are  really  first  rAte  still 
have  high  reader  interest  and 
circulation  pulling  power  and 
belong  as  an  integral  part  of 
every  well  rounded  newspaper. 
Television,  however,  satisfies 
enough  of  the  entertainment  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  average  person  so 
that  he  or  she  is  less  interested 
in  reAding  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  unless  they 
are  of  exceptional  quality. 

“My  second  conclu.sion  is  that 
because  of  the  rapidly  rising 
educational  level  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  and  its  steadily  wid¬ 
ening  range  of  interests,  those 
newspapers  that  were  built 
largely  on  the  formula  of  sex 
and  crime  sensationAlism  plus 
entertainment  features  no  long¬ 
er  adequately  satisfy  all  the  in¬ 
terests  which  the  reader  wants 
satisfied.  1  do  not  mean  to  mini¬ 
mize  or  underestimate  the  read¬ 
er  pull  of  sex  and  crime  news. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  rise 
in  average  years  of  schooling, 
and  the  increased  travel,  in¬ 
cluding  wartime  assignments, 
that  have  taken  place,  as  well 
as  the  leadership  of  newspApers 
that  have  provided  more  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  world  news, 
many  more  people  are  now  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  about  the 
whole  global  range  of  human 
activity  than  were  a  generation 
ago. 

For  Moderate  Editorials 

“Along  this  same  line  I  am 
convinced  that  over  the  long 
pull  A  newspaper’s  editorials  ex¬ 
ert  influence  with  its  readers  in 
nretty  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  confidence  that  the 
readers  have  in  the  paper’s  fair¬ 
ness  in  presenting  the  news.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  violent 
and  extreme  editorials  are  far 
less  effective  than  is  temperate 
persuasion. 

“Some  people  enjoy  predict¬ 
ing  the  imminent  rapid  decline 
of  the  newspapers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  television  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  probably  color  tele¬ 
vision  will  accelerate  it,  but  I 
believe  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  will  also  grow. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  80) 


“It  is  this  fundamental  striv¬ 
ing  to  attract  the  attention  of, 
as  well  as  to  inform,  the  normal¬ 
ly  indifferent  citizen  which 
gives  modem  American  journ¬ 
alism  some  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  Notably,  it  is 
the  cause  of  its  tendency  to 
over-simplify  political  And  dip¬ 
lomatic  situations  and  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  point  of  distor¬ 
tion;  to  heighten  personalities 
and  the  part  played;  to  des¬ 
cribe  complex  events  in  vivid, 
breAthless,  exciting  prose  so 
that  the  regular  reader  must 
live  a  perpetual  sense  of  crisis 
or  develop  a  deliberate  indif¬ 
ference  as  a  protection  against 
it.” 

V  *  * 

Noting  that  Americans  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  only 
in  “open  diplomacy,”  the  au¬ 
thor  states  “very  few  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists,  therefore,  have 
the  same  view  of  what  is  re¬ 
sponsible  diplomatic  journalism 
as  that  of  their  counterparts  in 
Britain. 

The  article  states  that  offi¬ 
cials  and  politicians  seem  to 
share  this  view,  at  least  public¬ 
ly.  But  he  notes  that  politicians 
sometimes  plant  statements 
with  reporters,  true  or  false,  to 
test  the  political  wind.  “Ameri- 
cAn  officials  talk  much  more  to 
the  press  than  do  British  of¬ 
ficials,  but  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  telling  them  what  is  true.” 
(This  we  find  it  hard  to  believe. 
If  the  Washington  press  corps 
is  as  powerful  as  the  author 
believes,  no  politician  would 
dare  risk  his  political  life  by 
being  unreliable  in  his  press 
contacts.) 

In  America  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  journalists  are  the  reporters 
or  the  columnists,  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  those  who  edit  newspa¬ 
pers  or  write  leading  articles, 
the  author  states.  And  in  al¬ 
most  condescending  fashion,  he 
concludes  “there  are  great  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  most 
thoughtful  and  the  least 
thoughtful  of  the  American 
newspapers,  but  they  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  degree,  not  of  intel¬ 
lectual  class.  And  if  their  best 
newspapers  do  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  best  in  Britain, 
their  worst  is  considerably  su¬ 
perior  to  the  level  of  Britain’s 
worst.” 

Thanks  for  the  compliment 
about  our  “worst”  papers.  As 
for  which  country  has  the 
“best”  papers,  it  depends  on 
which  side  of  the  Atlantic  you 
happen  to  live. 
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d^bttuary 

Julian  S.  Mason,  78,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  New  York 
Tribune,  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  editor  in  chief  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

Harry  F.  Landon,  62,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Nov.  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Will  L.  Martin,  83,  associate 
editor  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
Times,  Nov.  3. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Thompson,  89, 
retired  editor-publisher  of  the 
McKinney  (Tex.)  Examiner, 
Nov.  3. 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  Mullins,  37,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  (N.  C.)  Observer,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  m 

Guy  W.  Rogers,  64,  president 
of  the  Journal  Printing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Nov.  4. 


Sue  H.  Hoover,  59,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Daily  Record,  a  legal  newspa¬ 
per,  Nov.  2. 

*  *  * 

Caret  Garrett,  76,  former 
financial  writer  for  the  old  New 
York  Sun,  New  York  Times, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  the  old  New 
York  Tribune,  Nov.  6. 

*  »  * 

Arthur  R.  Holthous,  59, 
editor-business  manager  of  the 
Decatur  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat, 
recently. 

«  «  * 

John  J.  McGowan,  76,  for¬ 
mer  editor-publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times,  one¬ 
time  political-financial  writer 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  old  Newark 
Morning  Ledger,  Nov.  7. 

*  «  * 

James  A.  Sevitz,  82,  retired 
owner-editor  of  the  La  Junta 
(Colo.)  Tribune-Democrat,  Nov. 
5. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  A.  (Bert)  Hilpp,  72, 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader,  Nov.  3. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers 

★  ★  THE  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

_ •  • _ 

•  • 

PRICED  Right  I  No  Other  Brokers 
Have  Our  California  Listings.  Both 
Dailies  And  Weeklies  Properly  Priced. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

8937  Orange  Riverside,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck).,  Ventura.  California 
MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Manag^ement  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dallies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  di¬ 
scretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P. 
O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

THE  Voice  of  experience  speaking : 
To  buy  wisely,  sell  soundly  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  West  Wil- 
lis,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  Temple  1-0903. 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


Business  Opportunities 


EX-PUBLISHER  will  consider  in¬ 
vest  as  inactive  partner  in  southern 
paper.  Write  confidential  to  Box 
4322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Consultants 

EXPERIENCED  and  unbiased  market, 
product  and  operations  studies.  Take  a 
look  at  your  newspaper  through  other 
eyes.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O  .Box  8132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  EVALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes.  Experienced 
court  witness.  Complete  reports  sub¬ 
mitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSiai 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

National  Advertising  Space 

TEST  SANDERS  ABC  8 

Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

CONNECTICUT  weekly.  Old  estab¬ 
lished.  grossing  $60,000.  County  seat. 
Beautiful  prosperous  area.  Excellent 
potential.  Full  infoimiation  to  serious 
parties.  Box  4516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  weekly,  $4,000  down,  over 
$20,000  gross,  $17,000  total  price.  Ex¬ 
cellent  proposition  for  a  person  want¬ 
ing  to  get  into  business.  Len  Feighner 
Agency,  Box  192,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan,  phone  26231. 

TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
town  of  nearly  3,000  population,  gross 
around  $25,000,  net  above  $12,000 ;  deal 
includes  $5,000  building  and  $2,000 
home  equity,  all  for  $30,000  with  $10,- 
000  down,  balance  reasonable  terms. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 

Kansas. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Circulation  Promotion 

NEWSPAPERS 

CIRCULATION  IS  A  PROBLEM! 

We  are  an  organization  composed 
of  highly  trained  telephone  circulation 
salesmen,  and  men  highly  diversified 
in  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  are  prepared  to  start  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  campaign  immediately 
through  a  new  and  dignified  method 
that  never  reflects  on  a  newspaper’s 
reputation  but  on  the  contrary  adds 
to  the  dignity  of  the  paper’s  prestige. 

RESULTS  GUARAN’TEED- In  ex¬ 
cess  of  1000  units  per  week  if  so 
desired. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  a 
personal^  contact  and  a  brochure  of 
all  details,  no  obligation  on  your  part. 
NA’nONAL  SALES  SURVEY 
CORPORA'nON 

Box  4225,  EMitor  St  Publisher 

Press  Identification 

NEW,  improved  windshield  “Press” 
Decals.  Sample  50  cents.  Decals,  781 
Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N,  J, 

Syndicates  -  Features 

MUSIC  reviews  and  features  by 
established  critic.  Complete 

New  York  music  scene:  operas, 
recitals,  personalities,  concerts 
including  Philharmonic,  NBC, 
Boston,  Philadelphia.  Amster¬ 
dam,  Cleveland,  ^rlin  or¬ 

chestras.  Weekly,  fortnightly, 
monthly  service. 

Box  4450,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Press  Engineers 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 


Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

EDITOR  Be  PUBL 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  t 

Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists;  C 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere 
86-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  T,  ‘ 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ j 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  T.  ’ 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  St  CO.  !i 

Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs,  If 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street  I 

Rockford  Illinois  | 


DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  EIxport  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-8744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room _ 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as- 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200 W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 
FOR  SALE  —  Five  fonts  8  point.  No. 
264  teletype  Corona  with  Ebar  Bold. 
One  font  8  point.  No.  668  Corona  with 
Bold  Face  No.  2.  Priced  to  sell  quick. 
T.  A.  Davis,  Pottsville  Republican, 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3-mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  t 
mag.,  #7018 

I— Model  G2  Intertype,  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  Two  teletype  perforav 
Ing  units  and  two  operating  units. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  T.  A.  Davis, 
Pottsville  Republican,  Pottsville.  Penna. 
70  FONTS  of  Linotype  mats  available 
due  to  Consolidation  of  2  plants.  Lud¬ 
low  machine  with  mats.  New  and 
used  equipment.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Foster  210  N.  Broad  Street,  Phila.  2, 

Pa.  LOcust  8-0990. _ 

LINOTYPES,  galleys,  cabinets,  mats. 
Send  for  list.  Worth  while  buys.  Print¬ 
ers  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
3“PONTS“7>.47748“TTS~Ionic  No.  6 
with  B.  F.  No.  2.  Lower  case  alphabet 
length  118.1. — Set  size  8.  $60  each.  6 
standard  fonts  7%.’.2  Ionic  No.  5  with 
B.  F.  No.  2.  $75  each.  Butler  Eagle, 
Butler,  Pennsylvania,  _____ 

TELErTYPESETTER  "High  Speed  Op¬ 
erating  Unit,  Used  three  months.  $1950. 
K.  L.  Chatters,  Michigan  Daily,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


“FOR  SALE — Complete  newspaper  en¬ 
graving  plant  equipment  to  be  sold  only 
as  a  unit,  including  Chemco  camera  and 
etching  machine.  All  in  good  condition, 
most  purchased  new  in  last  eight  years. 
Can  be  seen  on  floor  or  list  and  price 
on  request.  Star-Press,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana.” 


Press  Room 


lOO  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  30, 
86,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

FLATBED— Model  "E”  -8  Page  Web 
perfecting — variable  speed  motor— com¬ 
plete  with  10  chases — in  operation — 
Sanford  Herald — Sanford.  Florida. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Preu  Room 


2  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

U/S2  Fasea:  Floor  fed;  21^'  AC 
Drive;  Complete  stereotype.  Priced 
low  for  Quick  Sale. 

ben  shulman  associates 

100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 

also  immediately  available 

STANDARD  Duplex  Tubular 

12-16-20  and  24  Pages. 
SINGLE  WIDTH  Deck  Presaes 

8  Deck  and  4  Deck — 23A 
double  width  Deck  Presses 

4  Deck— 2m-22)&-28  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  Presses 

2  to  60  Units— 21%-22%-28  9/16 
WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


FOR  SALE 


Hoe 

Straight  Pattern 
Press  Units 
2 1 1/2"  Cutoff 


Equipped  with  Kohler  Reels  and 
Strap  Tensions. 


Double  Folders 


Inquire  Room  227, 
HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
or  Business  Manager, 
DETROIT  TIMES. 


HOE  Quarter-Page-Folder,  has  two 
internal  gear  rolary  folding  blades, 
folds  papers  down.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

Used  Presses 

It  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

W  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive,  2  folders.  1  equipped  with 
^  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition  ;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. _ 


For  Sale: 

32  &  48  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Presses  con¬ 
densed  type  22%  cut-off. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off.  with  or  without  molds. 
DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  &  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

_ STAMFORD,  CONN. 

3  FULL  page  mat  rollers  for  sale,  each 
has  AC  chain  driven  motors,  write  for 
details  and  price.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  90S,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


PretM  Room 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22  %  "  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  bearing,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

CONTACT : 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 


Duplex  Unitubular 

4  units,  16-page  Duplex  Unitubulai 
with  AC  drive.  Color  cylinder.  Stere»' 
type.  Now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  908 _ Boise.  Idaho. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  422  West 
8th,  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. _ 


COMPLETE  AND  READY  TO  GO! 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  UNITYPE, 
with  Half  and  Quarter  folder.  Color 
Striper,  22  %  "  cutoff,  AC  Motor. 
COMPLETE  Stereo  consisting  of  Mat 
Roller,  Humidor,  Shear,  16  Turtles  and 
Chases,  Electric  Scorchers,  3000  lb.  Gas 
Furnace,  Pump  and  Spout,  Casting 
Box,  Tail  Cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Router. 

Attractively  Priced  for  Immediate  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HOE  32  Page  Press. 

2  16-page  Units  &  Folder. 

DUPLEX  8-Page  Press. 

GOSS  24-Page  Press. 

Straightline — 3  Decks. 

HOE  32-Page  Press. 

2  16-Page  Decks  &  Folder. 

HOE  Octuple  Press. 

4  Floor  Units  &  Folder. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17 


PAGE  mat  roller  for  sale,  AC  chain 
drive  motor.  George  C,  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho, 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  ‘ilVt"  cut-off  press  available  now. 
Also  44"  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


STEREOTYPING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

1 — RIGHT  Hand  Junior  with  Vacuum 
Equipment. 

1 —  LEFT  Hand  Junior  with  Vacuum 
Equipment. 

2 —  METAL  Pumps. 

1 — S’TANDARD  Finishing  Machine. 
ALL  in  excellent  condition — 36,000.00 

FOR  further  information  please  contact 
Mr.  Byron  Wamock,  VALLEJO 
TIMES-HERALD,  VaUejo,  California. 


One  16-page  Hoe  unit,  condensed 
type,  22%  sheet  cut 

32  St  48  HOE  Web  Presses 
#25  VANDERCOOK  full  page  Proof  I 
Press  ' 

BIG  Chief  { 

IV^  ton  gas  furnace 
MODEL  A  Intertype 
DURAL  Chases 
FORM  Tables 

Send  for  current  list 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

PONY  AUTOPLA’TE  casting  machine 
for  21*/4"  cut-off  press.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  ^x  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


DOUBLE  TRUCK 
CASTING  EQUIPMENT 

For  Sale 

2  M/2"  Cutoff 

2-TON  Metal  Furnace. 

GOSS  Casting  Box. 

GOSS  Tail  Cutter. 

GOSS  Shaver. 

HOE  Router. 

GOSS  Chipping  Block. 

Apply 

Mechanical  Superintendent 
DETROIT  TIMES. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

ROBERTSON  17  galley  camera,  good 
lens,  complete.  Quote.  Times-Gazette, 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 

WANTED 

MAT  ROLLER,  Metal  pot,  pump.  Cast¬ 
ing  box.  Tail-cutter,  Shaver,  Chipping 
Block,  Scorcher  22,  %  Cutoff.  Also 

Pony  Autoplate,  Ludlow  and  Goss  or 
Duplex.  Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— 12  Type  high 
Chases  with  screw  lock-up  to  take  form 
18  X  22".  Preferably  Duplex  type.  J. 
M.  Barenbaum,  General  Manager,  Mani¬ 
towoc  Herald-Times.  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

WA.NTED  TO  BUY — One  good  used 
Sta-Hi  scorcher  23  9/16  inch  cut  off 
and  24  chases  23  9/16  inch  cut  off. 
Contact  M.  G.  Bachmanii,  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Times-Gazette. 

MODEL  14  Linotype  wanted  from 
private  Long  Island  shop  owner.  Box 
4641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

24  PAGE  Tubular  with  ^  and  %  fold¬ 
er.  Direct  drive  and  complete  stereo. 
Omaha  Tribune.  1307  Howard  St., 
Omaha  8,  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminiitrative 


ABSENTEE  owner  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  in  5,000  population 
town,  needs  Editor-Manager.  E.xcellent 
opiiortunity  for  right  person.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CAN  YOU  SELL? 


Young  man  with  yen  to  travel 
and  SELL!  Must  also  imssess 
potential  as  manager  to  become 
understudy  for  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  national  publication. 


Good  salary,  car  fuiTiished, 
usual  other  benefits.  Tell  all, 
with  references  first  letter. 


Box  4600.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Salesman  wanted  to 
sell  newspaper  subscrii>tions  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Must  have  reputation  of 
establishing  good  sound  subscriptions. 
Write  full  details  of  exi>erience  and 
expected  salary  to  Bo.x  4628,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


MULTIPLE  newspaper  organization 
Chart  Area  12,  wants  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  manager  to  increase  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  decrease  costs  of  free  circula¬ 
tion  and  organize  distribution  company 
for  other  customers.  State  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Box  4836. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  promotion  manager  or 
trainee  .  .  .  must  be  well  grounded  in 
circulation  .  .  .  creative  ability  Of 

paramount  importance  .  .  .  submit  sam¬ 
ples  with  resume  of  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  background.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  F.  P.  Turner,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES- 
UnION,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  young  live-wire  circulation  man 
capable  of  selecting  and  managing  can¬ 
didates  on  circulation  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  Some  travel.  Good  salary  plus 
a  real  bonus.  Box  4502,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Clauified  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  cracker  jack 
classified  advertising  salesman.  Prefer 
man  with  ability  to  prepare  salable  lay¬ 
outs  and  with  plenty  of  experience  in 
the  Automotive  Field.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4618, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  > 

CLASSIFIED”  MANAGER  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  growing  Southern  California  daily 
of  13,000  ABC  circulation.  Pleasant 
community  35  miles  east  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  an  hour's  drive  to  beach,  desert  or 
mountain  resorts.  Opportunity  and  se¬ 
curity  for  hard-selling  young  classified 
man  who  wants  to  step  into  a  man¬ 
ager’s  position,  or  for  a  mature  man¬ 
ager  who  can  sell  on  the  outside  as 
well  as  manage.  Send  data  on  back¬ 
ground,  availability,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  C.  R.  Appleby,  THE  DAILY 

REPORT,  Ontario,  California. _ 

YOUNG  lady  with  excellent  classified 
background  to  locate  in  a  permanent 
position,  to  supervise  phone  room  and 
if  ability  is  proven  to  act  as  assistant 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  on  six 
^y  weekly.  Write  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  and  marital  status  to 
Box  4619,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  mid-west¬ 
ern  daily  and  Sunday  (upper  Chart 
Area  6)  wants  experienced  ycung  clas¬ 
sified  man  who  can  act  as  assistant  in 
depatlment  of  15,  or  can  develop  into 
job.  Must  have  good  selling  record  in 
all-around  classified  development.  Ot\e 
of  the  finest  long-time  classified  oj^ 
liortunities  available.  Give  full  details 
including  salary  expected.  Box  4633, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

HERE’S  A  CHALLENGE  I  Classified 
salesman  wanted  by  daily  newspaper, 
8,300  circulation,  in  very  progressive 
town  of  20,000,  chart  area  6.  We  want 
a  man  to  set  up  and  operate  the  d^ 
partment.  Must  be  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  and  familiar  with  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  Lineage  now  averages  three  col¬ 
umns  per  day,  the  i)Otential  for  one 
to  two  pages  is  here.  At  present  no 
outside  salesmen  nor  telephone  solici¬ 
tors.  As  necessity  arises  staff  will  be 
enlarged.  This  is  an  opportunity  bo 
build  for  permanence.  None  other  than 
hard  worker  and  creative  producer  need 
apply.  Salary  and  bonus  arrangenwnt 
will  be  arranged.  Address  Box  4604, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full  details 
of  yourself,  exiierience,  remuneration 
required  for  such  an  arrangement,  ete. 
Teil  all  in  first  letter.  ■ 


I  _ Display  Advertising _ 

I  TOP-RANKING  newspaper  in  Chart 
i  Area  9  has  opening  tor  top-notch  rei>- 
I  resentative  in  Retail  Department. 

I  Pleasant  working  conditions  plus  lib- 
I  eral  salary  and  bonus  arrangement 
!  make  this  real  opportunity.  Write  all 
details  including  experience  and  refei;- 
ences.  Box  4223,  Editor  A  Publishes. 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive  young  salesmen  or. 
suburban  New  York  City  daily.  Good 
salary  plus  incentive  plans.  In  reply¬ 
ing  state  educational  background,  sales 
experience,  salary  range,  family  status 
and  availability.  Box  4621,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  ■ ' 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertising 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

will  have  an  opening  as  of  Janviary 
1st  for  an 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

to  cover  Established  Southern  Territory, 
with  excellent  potentials  for  increae^ 
business. 

An  opportunity  for  an  energetic  young 
man  to  obtain  a  permanent  position 
with  our  organization. 

Newspaper  background  essential. 

Write  fully  giving  references  and  min¬ 
imum  earning  requirements  to : 

Mr.  Leach  Laney,  Advertising  Director 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1 700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

(Please  don’t  phone) 

(Applications  held  in  strictest 
confidence.) 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  layout  and 
copy,  on  progressive  afternoon  daily  in 
Virginia  college  town  of  IS.UUO.  Age  26- 
86  with  several  years  good  experience. 
Good  position  available  any  time  bet- 
tween  now  and  March  1  for  capable 
man  desiring  to  make  a  change.  Heply 
to  Box  4601,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
full  details  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISING  Manager  daily  news¬ 
paper,  college  town  11,000,  circulation 
6,000.  Progressive  community,  good 
achools.  hospitals,  medical,  trade  cen¬ 
ter.  Wide  territory.  Excellent  opening, 
experienced  man  36  to  40  preferred. 
Salary  and  commission  basis,  ^x  4622, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young  man  or  woman  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  department.  First  opening  in  7 
years.  Congenial  staff,  incentive  bonus 
plan.  Beautiful  midwest  city  of  17,000. 
Box  4634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Display  Advertising 
Manager  for  small  northwest  evening 
daily.  Permanent  position  with  good 
chance  for  advancement  if  man  has 
real  ability.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Com¬ 
plete  details  in  first  letter.  All  applica¬ 
tions  held  confidential.  Write  Box  4646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INDIANA  DAILY  near  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  needs  capable  salesman  with  good 
record :  qualified  to  service  substantial 
accounts,  build  new  business.  Steady 
Job,  chance  to  move  up.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Confidences 
respected.  Box  4602,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Hsher. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING- 
LAYOUT  MAN- 

EXPANDING  opportunities  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  have  created  an 
opening  for  a  top  notch  layout  man 
in  our  Art  Department.  This  man  is 
probably  at  present  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  a  newspaper, 
and  is  rendering  a  versatile  layout  and 
art  service  for  his  paper’s  advertisers. 
He  is  also  well  vers^  in  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  production  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  We  would  be  happy 
to  hear  from  such  a  man  and  arrange 
an  interview  SOON.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential, 

HOWARD  J.  FETTERHOFF 
Beaumont.  Heller  &  Sperling.  Inc. 

6th  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  daily  and  weekly 
papers  need  advertising  staffers.  Dis¬ 
play  and  Classified.  Send  application  to 
PNPA,  Telegraph  Building,  Harisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  general  reporter  for 
10,000  daily.  Chart  Area  two.  Perman¬ 
ent  position.  Good  salary.  Box  4517, 
IMitor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


DESK  MAN — Heads,  rewrite,  help  out 
as  general  assignment  reporter  when 
needed.  Live-wire  suburban  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  TED  YUDAIN,  Editor,  Greenwich 

(Connecticut)  Time. _ 

REPORTER  College  graduate,  excel¬ 
lent  health,  year  or  more  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  first  job  covering  Northern  New 
England  legislative  session ;  steady  local 
reporting  thereafter.  Give  full  details, 
references,  salary  needs,  first  letter. 

Box  4503,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Desk  man  to  handle  one 
man  bureau  in  industrial  city.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Connecticut  preferable.  Wond¬ 
erful  chance  for  right  man  but  must 
be  Ace  newspaperman  to  handle  this 
tough  assignment.  Box  4516,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  with  one  or  two  years 
experience  for  growing  dally  in  town 
of  18,000.  Knowledge  of  photography 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  State  all, 
including  salary  needs  and  availability, 
in  first  letter  to  Editor  Harry  Contos, 
'Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte,  Neb. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Deep  South 
Daily  of  23,000  circulation,  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  telegraph  editor  or 
top-flight  city  hall  reporter.  Box  4626, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  Daily  and  Sunday  in  plea^ 
ant  coastal  city  in  South  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  womans  editor.  Salary  above 
average.  Give  all  details,  including 
telephone  number  in  first  letter.  Box 

4530.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ' 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  outstanding 
North  Carolina  prize-winning  w-eekly 
newspaper,  with  beautiful  new  building 
and  plant.  Prefer  versatile  man  who 
can  also  do  advertising  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  ^cellent  opportunity  for  gr<w- 
ing  newspaper  career.  Give  full  details. 
Write  Box  4606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CITY  HALL  reporter.  We  want  a  per¬ 
son  that  will  do  a  complete  thorough 
job.  Must  know  news  and  be  able  to 
write  it.  That  will  dig  not  just  ac¬ 
cept  handouts.  Medium  snze  Ohio  6  day 
evening.  Box  4601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DESKMAN  also  capable  of  occasional 
rewrite  on  six-day  afternoon  daily  in 
35,000  upstate  New  York  community. 
Immediate  opening.  State  education, 
experience,  telephone  number,  salary 
expected,  date  available.  Box  4642, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN,  young,  fast,  _  accurate, 
experienced  wanted  by  Florida  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Box  4632,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  with  12.000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3.  Must  be  able  to  interpret 
policies  in  lively,  forceful  copy,  edit 
page’s  features  and  attend  to  layout. 
Outline  background  and  experience 
fully,  give  references,  examples  of 
editorial  writing,  salary  desired  and 
availability  date.  Box  4606,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  young  man  who  wants  to 
become  a  city  editor.  Southern  daily 
in  fast  growing  community.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  energetic  and  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  now  holding  city 
editor’s  job  on  smaller  paper.  Box 

4631. _ Editor  &  Pt^lishcT; _ 

TWO  OPENINGS:  Wire  editor  and 
general  reporter.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


Free  Lance  Writers 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


_ Photography _ 

ARE  YOU  A  PHOTO  EDITOR?  Have 
you  a  demonstrated  ability  as  a  news 
photographer ;  do  you  have  a  wide  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  photography  and  its 
related  aspects?  Have  you  the  news 
judgment  to  select  good  pictures  for 
publication  and  have  you  the  ability 
to  supervise  a  group  of  photographers? 
If  you  have  and  want  a  future  at  a 
substantial  salary  with  a  large  daily, 
address  a  complete  resume  of  your 
background  and  forward  the  material 
to  Box  4629,  Editor  A  Publidter. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WANTED— MATURE  YOUNG  WOM¬ 
AN,  talented  in  both  straight  news 
reporting  and  magazine  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  If  you  can  think  fast,  meet 
people  with  assurance,  don't  mind 
working  under  constant  deadlines,  and 
would  like  to  join  the  publications 
staff  of  a  progressive,  well-run  com¬ 
pany,  we  may  have  just  the  spot  you’re 
looking  for.  Send  personal  data,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  style  to:  A.  C.  Croft,  Sutherland 
Paper  Company,  243  E.  Paterson 
Street.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Salesmen 


EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  publish¬ 
ing  firm  with  available  time  and  high¬ 
speed  equipment  to  handle  large  pub¬ 
lication  or  circular  runs,  including 
color.  Generous,  straight  commission. 
Potential  for  right  man  to  pyramid 
contracts  quickly  into  high-salary 
bracket.  Practically  a  business  of  your 
own,  with  modern,  established  print¬ 
ing  firm  behind  you.  Chart  Area  2. 
Immediate.  Box  4329,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  (working).  Im¬ 

mediate  opening  in  newspaper  press¬ 
room  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Union. 
Six  shifts.  Guaranteed  salary.  Steady 
employment.  Write  Box  4600,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  stating  name  and  address  of 
two  employers,  other  references  and 
telephone  number. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DONT  “JUST  HAPPEN”  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12.  per  enrollee — balance  $8.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Administrative 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

B.  A.,  M.  A.  (economics) ;  extensin  ( 
printing  experience,  ITU  member;  U,  ( 

ambitious,  seeking  administrative  op.  < 

portunity.  For  details.  Box  4441  i 

Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  publisher,  46  will 
assume  lull  responsibility  for  laigi 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Opportunity 
to  buy  part  or  all  desirable.  Full 
range  of  experience,  including  com.  ( 
mercial  printing.  Middle  west  desiisd 
but  all  places  considered.  All  answen 
confidential.  At  present  owns  own 
paper  doing  six  figure  business  W 
with  ample  help  to  take  over.  Writs  ■ 
Box  4461  Blditor  &  Publisher.  I  i 


General  Manager 
or 

Business  Manager 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phasa 
of  newspaper  operation,  including  pub¬ 
lic  and  labor  relations.  Solid  Wk- 
ground  in  finance,  revenue  productios 
and  expense  control.  Top  management 
and  administrative  level  experience  on 
small,  medium  and  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  Young  (37),  family.  Excellent 
references.  Box  4627,  Editor  A  PuE 
lisher. _ 


PUBLIC  SERVICE-MINDED,  into 
ested  in  editorial  or  publishing  man¬ 

agement  of  promising  daily,  with  op¬ 
portunity  of  part  interest  as  rewai^ 
Can  train  young  talent.  Age  34,  well 
established  in  public  relations  with 
major  national  organization.  Sound 
foundation  as  newspaper  writer  and 
editor.  Box  4629,  Editor  A  Publisho*. 

WANT  TO  RELAX?  Will  manage, 
be  assistant  publisher  small  daUy, 
weekly.  Pacific  coast.  7*/^  years  small 
daily  publisher,  weekly  editor.  Age  81. 

Box  4619,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  publisher’s  assistant  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  opportunity  on  small  south¬ 
ern  daily.  Strong  on  ads  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Family  and  college  man.  Able 
to  invest.  Best  references.  Write  Box 
4612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


COLLEGE  Graduate  now  employed  u 
assistant  Circulation  Manager  desires 
to  relocate.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  on  smail,  medium  and 
metropolitan  papers.  Can  offer  best 
of  references.  Box  4419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ NOTICES _ 

Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showinn 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  November  1 3,  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
KY  policy  is  doublinK  circulation, 
coupled  with  departmental  proficiency. 
Current  and  past  record  justifys  these 
claims.  Sufficient  verification  and  top 
references.  Box  4630,  Editor  &  Pul^ 

lisher. _ 

A  BUILDER  of  Circulation  and  rev¬ 
enue  desires  chanKe.  27  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  Circulation.  Prefer 
West.  Box  4610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  Manager  of  lartre  mid¬ 
west  distribution  company  handling;  a 
number  of  different  daily  newspapers 
,  seeks  changre.  Will  relocate.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  arranging;  and 
directing  promotion  campaigns.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Age  31.  Outstanding  char¬ 
acter  and  credit  references.  Box  4626, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Cla$»ified  Advertising 


I’m  a  hard-working  promotion-minded 
Classified  Manager  with  18  years  news- 
paper  experience.  Wide  reputation 
(or  successes  and  winning  awards. 
Will  leave  present  Chart  Area  3  posi¬ 
tion  honorably.  If  your  business  needs 
a  time-proven  qualified  builder  with 
highest  references  write  Box  4448, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  (female). 
Large  middle  west  newspaper.  Both 
Voluntary  and  solicited  business,  chief 
supervisor.  Good  sales  ability  and 
training  of  salespeople.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Prefer  South  or  Southwest. 
State  salary.  Box  4614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Available 

EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  executive, 
26  years  background  with  large  Metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

EXTENSIVE  knowledge  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques,  promotion,  circulation 
and  labor  relations. 

CHANGE  OF  ownership  responsible 
for  seeking  new  fields,  available  on 
reasonable  notice.  Any  area. 

BOX  4510.  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 


AGGRESSIVE,  sincere,  hard-working, 
display  salesman  with  8  years  excel¬ 
lent  proven  record  of  ability ;  desires 
move  up  to  display  manager  on  daily 
Chart  Area  10,  11  or  12.  Sober,  30, 
college  education,  family,  car.  Perman- 
ent.  Box  4513,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Now  seeking  new  connection  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Will  bring  to  new  publisher 
a  quarter  century  of  Advertising  and 
Business  know-how.  Sober,  aggressive 
family  man  of  46,  with  experience 
in  12,000  to  IS.OOO  circulation  class. 
The  sort  of  personality  that  easily 
makes  friends  and  keeps  them.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview.  Write,  giving  busi¬ 
ness  and  market  data,  salary  potential 
to  Box  4616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUST  LbCATE~ Chart” Area” 8-9  or 
10.  16  years’  Retail  Advertising.  Strorg 
copy,  sharp  layout,  sales,  linage  pro¬ 
motion.  Handling  top  and  middle 
bracket  accounts.  Married.  Ago  36. 
(Midwest-South  background)  ^st  rea¬ 
son  for  change.  Please  wire  or  write 
Box  4618.  Editor  £  Publisher. 
NEED~”ADr“MANAGER?  Salesman  on 
competitive  metropolitan  daily  wants 
ntanager  job.  Can  lead  staff  in  sell¬ 
ing  planned  advertising  via  presenta¬ 
tions,  copy-layout,  merchandising.  Fam¬ 
ily.  86.  12  years  on  small,  medium, 
large  papers.  $160.  Box  4687,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WHATS  YOUR  NEED? 

I  J-grad,  81,  single,  12  years 
top  papers,  has  been  sports 
editor,  magazine  editor,  en¬ 
tertainment  editor,  managing 
editor,  available  at  once. 

Box  4444,  Editor  £  Publisher 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


SPORTSWRITER,  8  years  experience 
writing,  editing,  makeup.  82.  BS.  Now 
employed  60,000  a.m.  daily  in  Chart 
Area  9.  Box  4814,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR.  81,  on  large  Upstate 
New  York  daily  (evenings  and  Sunday) 
6  years,  seeks  similar  position  or  other 
desk  job.  State  editor  of  morning 
paper  8  years,  also  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  swing  man  on  departmental 
desk.  Family  man.  Best  references. 
Box  4317,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ALL-Around  newsman,  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  courthouse,  city  beats,  sports, 
desk,  now  City  Editor  small  Eastern 
Daily,  seeks  move  to  large  or  medium 
daily  Chart  Areas  2.  6,  or  8.  Single, 
vet,  26.  Box  4421,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  SPOT.  Ambitious  Vet¬ 
eran,  just  discharged,  desires  start 
daily  in  medium-sized  city,  Yale  grad¬ 
uate.  B.A.  in  English.  Age  26,  un¬ 
married.  Box  4458,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho¬ 
tography,  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2,  Box  4424,  Editor 

£  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  challenging 
post.  3 ',4  years  experience,  news  and 
sports  beats.  Can  handle  makeup, 
features  and  column.  Top  references. 
Vet,  28.  single.  Available  now.  will 
travel.  Box  4457,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
POND  TOO  BIG.  Young  sports 
writer-editor  seeks  return  to  paper 
under  100.000.  4  years  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Camera.  Top  References. 
Prefer  Midwest,  West.  Box  4422,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

REPORTER  16  months  experience 
weeklies.  Single,  26.  A.R.J.  Editor 
College  publications.  Further  studies 
abroad.  Prefer  place  on  small  com¬ 
petitive  daily  In  South  or  East.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references,  salary  secondary. 
Clips  on  request.  Box  4420,  Editor  £ 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  24,  can  leave  imme¬ 
diately.  Journalism  and  advertising 
background.  Columbia  graduate.  Box 

4425.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Writer  with  verve,  style, 
humour.  3%  years  daily  experience. 
Vet.  single.  M.A..  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Box  4440.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

SHARP,  solid  award-winning  Editorial 
writer,  columnist,  reader-reaction  pro¬ 
voker.  49,  swing  any  desk,  excellent 
health,  habits.  References.  Box  4427. 
Fd-'tor  £  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  -  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR  REPORTER:  8  years  experience. 
.11.  AB.I.  single,  sober,  references.  Box 
4627.  Editor  £  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  reporter  23  months  p.m. 
daily,  18  months  Assistant  Editor  major 
city  weekly  seeks  challenging  job  on 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Heavy  on  features, 
sports.  Socio-cultural  run  specialtv,  but 
wide  experience  City  Hall  run.  27,  col¬ 
lege,  single.  Box  4522,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

GIRL  FEATURE  writer  4  years  metro¬ 
politan  paper  wants  similar  position 
large  daily  or  magazine.  A.B.  Versa¬ 
tile.  Bright.  Write  Box  4607,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

GAL  J-GRAD.  22,  seeks  interesting 
and  challenging  writing  job.  Experience 
general  reporter  small  daily,  promotion 
medium  daily  with  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  done  news  and  features, 
layouts  and  copywriting,  radio  spots. 
Expert  typist,  some  shorthand.  Now 
employed,  available  Dec.  15.  Samples 
and  references.  Chart  areas  2,  4,  9. 

Box  4508,  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  copy  editor,  desk  man. 
Extensive  experience  on  New  York 
dailies  and  wire  service.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  4604,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  Political.  Labor  or  Mar- 
ine,  experienced,  university  grad,  82. 
married-daily  or  magazine.  Chart  areas 
1,  2,  8,  7.  Eugene  Sills,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

for  November  13,  1954 


SKI-Winter  Sports-Writer-Editor,  in¬ 
ternationally  known,  seeks  pMition  on 
metropolitan  daily  or  magazine.  Box 

4523,  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Exceptional  style. 
Experienced  medium  daily.  Ready  ad¬ 
vance  metropolitan  staff.  Box  4606. 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  4  years  experience 
includes  coverage  for  Massachusetts 
daily  on  major  New  England  college 
sports  including  traditional  football 
games.  Also  wrote  football  forecast 
column.  Now  doing  free-lance  writing 
but  would  like  to  get  back  to  sports. 
Want  to  relocate  Chart  Area  10  or  12. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  4625,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  newsman,  10  years'  know¬ 
how,  seeks  desk,  beat  job.  Box  4612, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR-PRODUCER 
Broad  news  experience  New  York, 
Washington,  available  January  1  for 
newspaper-radio-TV  promotion  relating 
public  affairs  your  community.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  solid  job  with  publisher,  sta¬ 
tion  owner,  community  or  ad  agency. 
Chart  Area  4.  Box  4514,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRI’TER :  8  years 
experience  36,000  p.m.  daily.  No  drift¬ 
er,  vet,  27,  single.  Finest  references. 

Box  4.531,  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  newsman,  overseas  ex¬ 
perience,  rewrite,  features,  single,  vet. 
BA.  languages.  Phone  New  York  City 
DI  5-0048  or  Box  4617,  Editor  £ 
Publisher.  _ 


BALDING,  determined  University 
Grad,  32,  6  years  general  reporter  on 
300.000  circulation  metropolitan  daily, 
will  accept  pay  drop  to  Edit  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Box  4609,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

BEGINNING  Reixirter,  good  potential. 
European  background,  degree.  Some 
experience  Western  Daily,  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  to  leam  more.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  4644.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 


CAN  YOU  USE  ON  YOUR  STAFF 
An  aggressive  woman,  M.A.  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Industrial  Relations ;  comnleted 
work  for  Ph.D.  in  Public  Opinion, 
Public  Administration ;  several  years 
experience  in  Editing  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Wishes  challenging  posi'ion  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  4621.  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

COLORFUL  feature  and  news  Writer- 
Photographer,  long  experience,  desires 
niace  on  medium  size  paper,  near 
Midwest.  Clippings,  sample  photos. 
referenc«'8  on  request.  Available  soon. 

Box  4608.  Editor  £  Publi^hen _ 

EDITOR — Now  employed.  Experienced 
wire,  citv  desks.  Editorial,  feature 
writer.  Permanent.  Prefer  p.m.,  daily. 
West,  midwest.  Box  4616,  Editor  £ 
Publisher.  _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITOR  of  prize  winning  suburban 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  2  ready  to  moye 
un  as  editorial  writer — editorisl  page 
editor  on  Independent  or  middle-road 
Republican  daily.  Preylous  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Family  man.  33,  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4647,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Exclusive  UN  Reporting 

Former  foreign  correanondent  top 
daily ;  Traveled ;  32 ;  BJ  and  BFS. 
several  languages :  available  UN  re¬ 
porting  ;  reasonable.  Box  4623,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  man  in  Washington 
bureau  that  lately  went  specialized 
seeks  switch  to  news  or  magazine  field 
where  schooled  writing,  wide  Interests 
have  broader  uses.  Feature,  editorial, 
science,  sociological,  "human”  writing 
accented.  Copyreading,  rewrite,  report¬ 
ing.  editing,  as  wanted.  Age  48,  in 
health,  fully  endorsed  by  present  of¬ 
fice.  Able  to  put  congenial  offer  above 
riches  In  right  spot.  Box  4636,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


COPYREADER-rewrite,  26  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  daily.  Want  job 
Chart  Area  2,  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
4638.  Editor  £  Publisher. 
INEXPERIENCED  Reporter  wants  ex¬ 
perience.  B.U.  J-Grad,  class  *64,  26, 
vet,  single.  Small  daily  or  weekly. 
George  A.  Ferris.  63  North  Street, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

MATURE  RCT()RTER.  3  years’  all- 
around  experience  in  20-30,004  field, 
wants  opportunity  with  future  on  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  in  East.  J-Grad,  single. 

Box  4639,  ^itor  £  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  32,  seven  years  newspa¬ 
per.  wire  service  experience.  Able  desk- 
man,  reporter.  Know  makeup.  Former 
editor  of  INS.  Chicago  bureau.  Now 
employed  as  business  writer.  Missouri 
U.  honor  graduate.  Family.  Chart  areas 
6,  8.  Minimum,  $100  a  week.  Box  4646, 
^itor  £  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  wants  job  as 
CHURCH  EDITOR. 

Box  4643,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

■  PROOFREADER 
Experienced,  will  accept  to  work  on 
day  or  night.  Write  Hoyt  M.  Richard¬ 
son,  1707  Main  Street,  (Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  _ 


REPORTER.  PHOTOGRAPHER  and 
AD  experience  on  dailies,  seek  position 
on  weekly  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Have 
car.  cameras,  darkroom  equipment. 
Trained  Fairchild  Technician.  Desire 
permanent  position  with  future.  Write 
Box  4613.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced.  Write 
column,  edit  copy,  layouts  and  special 
attractions.  No  floater.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Good  habits.  Don’t  Drink.  Box 
4625,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 

Just  discharged.  Four  years  experience. 
Can  make  up,  use  speed  graphic.  Box 

4635.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER.  25.  vet.  BA.  seeks 
spot  with  live,  growing  publication  In 
Chart  Area  2,  6.  Sports  editor  26.000 
New  York  City  daily  for  18  months. 
Top  rated  columns,  makeup.  Covered 
school  sports  to  Major  League  baseball. 
Recently  released  from  service.  Box 
4624.  ^itor  £  Publisher. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
SLIPS  UP . 

SO  you  can  have  a  crack  at  this  prize¬ 
winning  SDX  citation-holding  ambiti¬ 
ous  young  reporter.  Currently  Section 
Editor  and  reporter  on  top  trade  daily 
in  New  York.  Want  to  write  for  read¬ 
ers,  not  advertisers.  Handle  any  a^ 
signment  complete  with  photos.  Desire 
General  Reporting  job  on  medium  or 
large  daily.  Remuneration  secondary  to 
right  job.  Best  references.  Available 
December  1.  Will  even  give  the  Timee 
another  chance  to  say  yes.  Box  4640, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  Editor,  plus.  Eight  years 
same  daily  under  20,000.  Good  reason 
for  change.  Box  4611,  Editor  £  Pub* 
lisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  FairchUd  operator 
wants  to  relocate  in  chart  area  6.  Other 
locations  considered.  Young,  sober, 
presently  employed.  College  back¬ 

ground.  Has  camera,  ear.  Will 
quire  $76  starting.  Write  box  4886, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  :  Car.  Camera.  Tank 
of  gas.  loaded.  What’s  the  assignment? 
Box  4607,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  Sui>erintendent  Trained 
and  experienced  all  phases  mechanical 
production  including  supervision  union 
personnel.  Employed  by  medium  sized 
newspaper  chain  want  permanent  reei- 
dence.  More  interested  in  future  possi- 
bilities  and  desirable  location  than  Im¬ 
mediate  salary.  References.  Age  88, 
Box  4620,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

How  does  the  U.  S.  press 
strike  visitor  from  Europe? 
Last  week  we  gave  you  a  di¬ 
gest  of  an  article  on  the  im¬ 
portant  role  newspapers  play, 
and  have  played,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  appeared  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  Literary  Supplement 
of  Sept.  17.  Now  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  article. 

“One  of  the  first  things  ,about 
the  American  press  that  might 
strike  a  visitor  to  the  U.  S.  is 
the  evidence  that  abounds  of  the 
very  high  status  which  the 
American  press  corps  enjoys.” 
(The  author  should  be  around 
during  an  election  campaign 
sometime.)  Cited  particularly 
are  the  regular  Presidential 
press  conferences. 

“The  high  status  of  the 
Americ^in  press  is  partly  due  to 
its  own,  and  to  the  public’s,  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  role  that  the 
press  plays  in  the  working  of 
the  American  democracy.  In  a 
State  where  each  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  equipped  with 
enough  information  tx)  enable 
him  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  actions  of  his  government, 
the  role  played  by  the  press  in 
conveying  that  information  is 
of  fundamental  political  import¬ 
ance.  Its  contribution  to  the 
working  of  the  political  system 
has  been  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  Republic.  Unlike  the  press 
of  other  democratic  countries 
its  power  and  prestige  are  not 
a  comparatively  modem  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  country’s  politic,al 
freedom  but  are  original  con¬ 
tributors  to  it.” 

Citing  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  day-to-day  relationships 
between  the  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  branches  of  government, 
the  author  says  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  England  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  time  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  “In  the  U.  S.  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  this  is  the  regular 
conference  which  the  President, 
ias  chief  executive,  holds  with 
the  press.” 

The  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ference  is  the  apex  of  a  great 
pyramid  of  press  relations,  he 
writes  noting  the  development 
of  press  departments  in  all  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  granted  to  the  press  in 
handouts,  accommodations,  etc. 
“In  them  a  visitor  may  read  the 
measure  of  the  importance  of 
the  American  press  and  the 
American  journalist  see,  as  in 


at  Thirty 


a  mirror,  the  reflection  of  his 
own  importance.” 

*  «  * 

The  author  says  the  “remark¬ 
able  unity  of  press  opinion  in 
the  U.  S.”  is  due  in  part  to  the 
“unusual  solidarity”  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  which, 
because  of  circumstances,  sees 
a  great  deal  of  each  other. 

He  believes  “the  temper  of 
the  American  press  is  critical. 
The  American  journalist  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  position  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  as  the  representative  of  a 
people  whose  m.ain  historic  con¬ 
cern  has  been  to  see  that  it 
never  becomes  a  victim  of  its 
own  government’s  powers.  .  .  . 

“The  Summer  heat  and  hu¬ 
midity  of  Washington,  and  the 
tension  of  a  city  full  of  ambi¬ 
tious  politicians  and  lobbyists 
uncushioned  by  culture  or  re¬ 
laxation  by  recreation,  increase 
the  propensity  of  the  press  to 
asperity.  Moreover,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  journalist  works  at  a 
much  faster  pace  than  his  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Europe.  The  nature 
of  the  American  democracy  is 
such  that  the  politicians  <:nd 
lobbyists  have  much  wider  op¬ 
portunities  and  rewards  than 
they  enjoy  in  any  comparable 
country  and  ambitious  men 
work  harder  and  longer  and 
more  competitively.  These  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  the  striain  they 
cause,  are  reflected  in  the  press. 
And  the  journalist  is  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  American  dem¬ 
ocracy  that  the  meanest  citizen 
of  the  farthest  state  must  be 
told  in  detail  about  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  capital  and  that 
atmosphere  or  will  or  event 
must  be  reported.”  (Newspaper 
editors  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  editorial  policy  is 
established  by  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  and  is  often  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  heat.) 

It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that 
the  above  “further  develops  the 
journalist’s  feeling  that  he  is 
a  member  of  an  elite.”  This  is 
not  a  facetious  stiUtement. 

The  American  journalist  sees 
himself  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  democracy  ...  as  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  U.  S.,  not  so 
much  because  he  thinks  his  pro¬ 
fession  shows  higher  moral  dis¬ 
cernment  than  any  other  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  daily  experience 
of  the  force  which  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  can  exert 
upon  the  government. 


Nov.  15-lfr— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Managers  Association, 
Eastern  Division,  meeting,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Nov.  1 7-20— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Inc., 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Tampa  Terrace,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Nov.  28-29 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  dinner  and  meet¬ 
ing,  Marquette  University  and  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  over-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dec.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

1955 

Jan.  9 — Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association,  meeting.  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOth 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  20-22— Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  28-29 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6— National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Feb.  4-6 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb.  14-25 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Feb.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Fob.  15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  35th  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  18-19 — lAMA-PNPA  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

“If  the  American  press  corps’  merely  to  report,  but  in  his  re¬ 
sense  of  its  import,ance  as  a  porting  to  supply  the  informa¬ 
working  part  of  the  American  tion  upon  which  the  citizen  is 
democracy  has  made  a  firm  im-  to  make  his  decisions,  will  want 
print  on  the  manners  and  bear-  to  express  himself  in  a  m,anner 
ing  of  its  members,  it  has  been  which  is  sufficiently  clear,  vi¬ 
no  less  influential  in  determin-  tal,  and  cogent  to  engage  the 
ing  the  techniques  of  American  interest  of  the  lowest  level  of 
journalism.  A  reporter  who  be-  intelligence, 
lieves  that  his  vocation  is  not  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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Riclianl  and  his  wife  inspect  a  small  model,  altoiit  I/.'IO  actual  size,  of  the  nuclear  power 

plant  he  is  helping:  to  desijiii.  This  plant,  except  for  its  heat-prodiiciiie  unit  I  foreground  t ,  will 
look  much  like  an\  other  power  plant.  It  is  to  serve  as  a  "lahoratory”  from  which  much  will  l)e 
learned  alMiiit  iisinji  the  atom  as  a  fuel  to  help  till  future  needs  for  more  and  more  electricity. 


Electric  Companies  to  Make  Power  from  the  Atom 


“YOU  ARE  THERE"-CBS  television- 
witness  history's  great  events 


The  itictiin*  shows  KicliunI 

anti  (M-rr\  Nithle.  a  |tiont*iT  family  in 
the  atoinie  (utwer  ao«>. 

Ki»r  \lr.  Nt>hle,  an  fiioineer.  is  work¬ 
ing  t>n  the  first  (tower  (tlant  that  yvill 
use  the  heat  ttf  niielear  energy  to  (tro- 
(liiee  eleetrieily  ftir  hitnies.  farms  anti 
faetttries.  Ilis  wife  may  Im*  amttno  iht‘ 
first  Utiiseeleetrieity  (inttineetl  this  way, 

Mr.  Nttliie  is  em|tlt>yt‘tl  ity  ttne  ttf  I  lie 
eleelrie  li<:ht  anti  (tttwer  ettm|tanies  nttw 
stiitiyino  the  fitliire  |trtimis4>  ttf  niielear 
eleelrie  (tttwer.  (]tt-ti(teralin<'  with  the 
\ltimie  Kneriiv  ( Ittmmissittn  in  this  re- 


S4‘areh.  they  are  hmilino  ways  ttt  make 
eleetrieily  frttin  niielear  energy  ImiIIi 
(traelieal  anti  eetnittmit'al.  s<t  that  its 
iN'iitdils  yvill  In*  availahit*  ttt  eiistttiners. 


riie  nalittn's  eleelrie  ettm(tanies  have 
iiiiieh  ttt  t'ttntrihiite  ttt  the  tlt‘yeltt(t* 
int'iil  ttf  niielear  enerjiy’s  usefulness. 

I'hese  ettm(tanies  have  hatl  nearly 
75  years’  ex(terienee  in  turning  iht*  en- 
erfry  ttf  ttiher  fuels  inttt  eleelrie  (stwer 
eflieiently  anti  eeitnttmieally.  Anti  they 
have  lirttiiolit  litw-(triee  eleetrieily  — 
anti  (tlenty  ttf  it  —  tit  every  ettrner  ttf 
the  I'niletl  Stales. 


AMERICA’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

OH  requent  from  thi/i  magazine 


PrinUd  in  U.  S.  A. 


For  boostin’  soles  in  Houston . . . 

The  HOUSTON  PRESS 


Your  advertising  is  most  eifective  when  you  place  it 
right  smack  in  the  middle  of  things.  And  if  you’re 
interested  in  boosting  sales  in  and  around  Houston, 
you’ll  want  to  use  The  Press.  Here’s  why; 

Houston  is  in  the  middle  of  a  mighty  big  and 
profitable  market.  Contiguous  to  the  Houston 
Metropolitan  area  is  Galveston,  another  fine  market. 

If  you’re  in  Houston  now  and  want  to  expand,  use 
The  Press  and  your  next  choice  to  get  heavier  coverage 
in  Harris  County.  Below  are  facts  you’ll  want  to 
know  regarding  this  great  market  area. 


The  Houston  Press  is  Most  Economical  in  Reaching  the 
Income  and  Sales  Dollars  Concentrated  in 
Harris  (Houston)  and  Galveston  (Galveston)  Counties 


In  the  24  counties  of  the  Houston  ABC 
City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones,  71%  of  the 
population  lives  in  the  two  key  counties  of 
Harris  and  Galveston.  This  71%  controls 
80%  of  the  Effective  Buying  Income, 
spends  77%  of  sdl  Retail  Sales  Dollars. 


Comparable  costs  of  reaching  those  dollars 
through  the  circulations  of  Houston’s  three 
daily  newspapers  are  shown  in  the  chart 
below.  Costs  are  based  on  1000-line  ads  and 
the  ratios  of  circulation  to  families  were 
applied  to  income  and  sales  dollars. 


Sources: 

Population  and  Families — SM,  1954 
EBI  and  Sades— SM,  1954 
Circulation— 9/30/53  ABC 
Audit  Reports 


Cost  per  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Harris  and  Galveston 

affected  when  using  1000-line  ad 

Counties  %  of  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones 

PRESS 

Rata  .37 

CHRONICLE 
Rata  .51 

POST 

Rata  .50 

Population 

71.2 

Families 

72.8 

Drug  Store  Sales 

80.0 

27.92 

28.32 

30.66 

Food  Store  Sales 

75.8 

3.64 

3.66 

3.95 

The  HOUSTON  PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIWYORK.WorW.refegr«in  A  The  Sun 

COlUMBUS.  a  a 

aNONNATI  a  a 

PITTSBURGH  .  .  .  . 

....  Preu 

KENTUCKY.  .  . 

SAN  FRANOSCO.  . 

....  Nawi 

Cevingfon  edffjon,  Cfncinnafi  Potf 

INDIANAPOLIS.  .  . 

a  a  a  Thnei 

KNOXVIUE.  .  . 

a  a  Newi-Se  ifinel  3 

a 

DENViR  ...  ttocky  Movntain 

BIRMINGHAM . PoilH»rald 

MEMPHIS . Prtti'Scimllor 

MEMPHIS ...  .Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . N*wi 


EVANSVIllE . Preu 

HOUSTON . Pram 

FORT  WORTH . Preu 

ALBUQUERQUE . Trlbviw 

El  PASO . Herald  Pert 


Genarol  Advertitino  Paportment.  330  Park  Avanu*.  Naw  Tark  City 


Chkaga  San  PranclMa  DatraM  andnnatl  PhHodalphla  Dallaa 


